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ABSTRACT 

an idea of the range of teacher education possibilities in the field 
of legal education and to suggest means of constructing programs to 
meet the needs of individual communities • Law-related education seeks 
to improve the citizenship skills of American youngsters by helping 
them learn' about the law, legal ptocesses, and the legal system. 
Seventeen articles written by various authors describe legal 
education programs throughout the United States and suggest practical 
tips on the many aspects of teacher ""veducation which can achieve this 
goal. The book begins with an article. suggesting methods for 
determining what various segments of the community think law-relared 
education should encompass. Articles in the next section raise some 
general guestions including building community support^ selecting 
participants^ and developing a schedule. The role of law-related 
instruction in elementary schools is considered in the following 
section. The next section contai^ns eleven articles which describe a 
variety of approaches to law-related education. The approaches range 
from simple awareness sessions to intensive summer workshops. Eac}i 
article in the book provides the^ address and phone number of the 
program being described. The final section contains suggestions for 
following up* teacher education programs. .A list of additional 
resources co^cludes the book. (Author/JE) 
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Introduction 



Law-related education seeks to improve the citizenship skills of American 
youngsters by helping them learn aBout the law, legal processes, and the legal 
system. The intent js. not to rhake students into amateur lawyers, but rather to 
help prepare them for citizenship by giving them a better understanding of the 
role of law in our democracy. 

Since law-related education has different goals and content from professional 
legal education, it follows that those who teach in law-related programs don't 
have to be lawyers. Indeed, teachers have important instructional skills that 
lawyers may lack, as well as insights into the learning process and familiarity with 
the total curriculum. 

But if teachers are to carry the instructional burden in this important area, we 
have to provide them with the tools theyMl need. We have to give them an ac- 
curate knowledge of important points of law and legal process. We have to advise 
them of the many pedagogical techniques that are particularly suitable for law- 
related education — case studies, socratic questioning, role plays, mock trials, arid 
field experiences. We must help them gain confidence to use these techniques in 
their own classrooms. We have to suggest ways in which law may be infused into 
' the exisjjjig curriculum. We have to increase their familiarity with law-related 
^^^^juate rials. We have to help them learn to use the wide variety of community 
resources available to law-related programs. 

We can best help teachers through carefully planned programs of teacher 
education. This book does not suggest a detailed,, step-by-step curriculum in 
teacher education. It doesn't attempt to tell you what aspects of law teachers 
need to know, and, if articles touch on teaching techniques, they (\o so to provide 
examples of a teacher education program, not to provide the substance of that 
program. v. 

Instead, this is a **how to" book. It seeks to give you some idea of the range of 
teacher education possibilities in this field, and to suggest means of constructing 
a program that is right for your community. The articles in this book give you 
practical tips on many aspects of teacher education, including how to attract top 
quality participants, how to build a strong staff, how to win the support of bar 
associations, law enforcement agencies, and other groups, and how to effectively 
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use lawyers^ judges, and other resource persons in teacher education programs. 
Other topics include winn^g support for law-related education by providing 
programs for administrators, training teachers to be instructors in the teacher 
eaucation program, building a sense of camaraderie and shared purpose among 
teachers, and involving lawyers and educators in designing curricula and creating 

materials. . . 

The book becins with an article suggesting methods fpr determimng what 
various segments of the community, think law-related . education should 
encompass. It points out that this process can and should be the firsit stage ol a 
broad-based law-related program In the schools. 

The articles in the next section raise some general questions that all teacher 
educators in this field may want to consider. Topics include building commumty 
support, selecting participants and securing staff, developing a schedule, and 
dealing with administrative considerations such as choosing a location for the 
program and arranging for field trips. 

That section is followed by a special section on law-related education in 
elementary schools. Topics here, include the need for elementary programs and 
considerations that elementary teacher educators should take into account, as' 
well as a description of a successful program's elementary component. 

The next Section is by far the longest in the book. It contains articles describing 
a variety of approaches to law-related teacher education. The approaches range 
from simple awareness sessions to intensive summer workshops. We hope this 
section will suggest an approach— or combination of approaches— that is right 
for vour program and your budget. 

The next section is on following-up the teacher education program. It contams 
an article based on interviews with project leaders from around the country, in 
which we suggest a number of proven ways of giving teachers the continmng help 
that will enable them to teach effectively about law in their classrooms. 

Each article in the book provides the address and phone number of the 
program being described. We urge you to contact these programs directly for 
further information. The final section of this book gives you some additional re- 
sources. It contains a list of the ABA's publications on law-related education, a 
brief annotated list of books on law-related teacher education, and information 
on how you can get in touch with other projects which have educated teachers in 

This isn't a book that will answer all your questions. No'bobk^.jla^at. But 
it will give, both newcomers and veterans some idea of the state of the art at this 
time, and it will-we hope— give you the tools and insights to help you plan and 
dircJt a successful teacher education effort in this new and important field. 

Since we anticipate periodically revising this issue of Working Nare5, we'd very 
much like to know about your ideas and experiences. Was this book helpful? If 
so, how? What other informatidn might it have provided? What topics should we 
cover in future editions? You can contact us by writing: Special Committee on 
Youth Education for Citizenship, American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
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Editor's Noie 



When we were'pianninfi this hook, 
we sent a tentative table of contents to 
a number of lawyers and educators 
around the country. Many of these 
persons— and virtually all who were 
university professors — lamented the 
absence of an article providing:, a 
thorough nitionale for law-related 
education. These respondents felt that 
it wasn 7 enoug^i to givuMiaders des- 
criptions of approaches to teacher 
education and tips on how to imple- 
ment teacher' education programs; they 
believed that we must discuss the goals 
and objectives of law-related 
education. They feared that we would 
concentrate too much on the '*how*^ 
and not enough on the **why, ** thus 
risking what Charles Silberman has 
called the ' *mindlessness ' ' of 
American education. 

While an article di.scussing goals and 
o b jvctives m ight be appropriate in 
certain instances, this publication has a 
somewhat different focus. Rather than 
providing an article discussing 
rationales, \ye felt it wquld be more 
useful to give readers some tools in 
constructing their own rationales for 
their own programs. Thus, Mary Jane 



Turner and Roxy Pestello don '/ tell 
you what your goals and objectives 
should be, hut they do suggest a 
process that will enable you to get a 
sense of the community — help you 
learn what teachers, lawyers, law en- 
forcement pPople, students, parents, 
community representatives, and others 
want as the goals and objectives of 
their law-related education program. 
And as the authors themselves suggest, 
this process will also help to legitimize 
the project, bring it to the attention of 
key people and organizations, and get 
it off to a good start. 

For those seeking a more in-depth 
discussion of the **why 's**of 
law-related education, we suggest you 
read YEFC*s Retlections on Law- 
Related Education (Working Notes 
No. W Law-Related Education in 
America: Guidelines for the Future. 
Information on how to order these 
publications is included in the 
bibliography of this book on pp. 220- 
21. Upon request, we would also be 
happy to recommend additional 
articles and books on the rationale of 
law-related education. 



Designing a Program 
for Your Community 

Mary Jane TUrner and Roxy J. Pestello 



Any teacher who is interested enough to identify curriculum materials, to 
invite attorneys and other representatives of the justice system into the class- 
room, or to arrange for field trips can teach a legal education course. By the same 
token, lawyers can make themselves available to teach in local schools, to par- 
ticipate in or preside at mock trials, to facilitate field experiences, and to provide 
a variety of other resource roles. Any of these or similar efforts are usually worth 
the time and energy because thejHead to more interesting and relevant courses of 
study.- None of them alone, however, tan be considered complete legal education 
programs because a legal education program for a school district should be a 
total program designed to meet the needs and expectations of both the students 
arib the community. 

When one person attempts to develop a prograih, it too often reflects the world 
as he/she sees k. Thus, the focus may be too narrow and restricted. One person 
may feel that young people need to know about their constitutional rights; 
another may think that respecting authority, obeying rules and regulations, or 
behaving responsibly "is a more appropriate focis. A third person may believe 
that students should learn how the criminal justide system works, while a fourth 
may decide to teach consumer law. Each may b^ right to a degree, but the only 
way to determine what really constitutes a valid distr^t-wide program in legal 
education is to involve representatives from many segments of the community in 
curriculum decisions. 

There are several reasons why it is important to solicit input from as broad a 
spectrum of community representatives as possible. First, a successful program is 
one that meets individual and group needs. Thus students, people from within 
and outside the legal system, both sexes, and representatives of various ethnic, 
socio-economic, and age groups must have an opportunity to articulate their 
needs and expectations so that these can be considered. 

Mary Jane Turner is Program Coordinator of the Colorado Legal Education 
Program; Roxy J. Pestello is a staff associate of the Program. The address of the 
Program is Social Science Education Consortium, University of Colorado, 855 
Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80203. Its telephone is 303-443-1370. 
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• Secondly, fega! education is often controversial. Dealing, as it might, with 
potentially volatile topics such as students' rights, equal enforcement of the law, 
gun. control, drug abuse, and false advertising, it can be misinterpreted and mis- 
understood. The more people who participate in determining program objectives 
and selecting content focus, the less likely misunderstandings will occur. 

Finally, the **team" which is mobilized to design a legal education program 
will generally protect its.investment of time and energy by continuing to serve as 
an ongoing support base. Furthermore, the interaction of diverse groups- 
students with police; attorneys with teachers, school administrators with com- 
munity lay representatives— often improves attitudes and builds feelings of trust 
and support. In other words, the process produces a beneficial outcome 
independent of the product. 

Who Needs lo Do Whal 

An individual classroom teacher or lawyer cannot implement a full-blown legal 
education program without help, but he/she certainly can begin to mobilize a 
group \vhich can develop such a program. It might be a good idea, especially in a 
large, urban area, to involve a curriculum coordinator, school administrator, 
local Ijar association, or parent/teacher group (or almost any agency with' sig- 
nificant time and staff support) which could readily facilitate bringing together 
people to design a community need^ assessment. A needs assessm^t is nothing 
more than a statement expressing what various members of the community think 
is important for students to understand about the law. 

The needs assessment statement cdn take several forms. For example, business- 
men, law enforcement officials, labor leaders, attorneys, ministers, parents, 
teachers, school administrators, andistudents could be interviewed. The school 
curriculum might be analyzed. Position papers could be solicited from several 
community sources. ^ ^ ' 

However, as it will be necessary at some point to bring all these people together 
to negotiate what needs should be addressed first, we suggest a meeting or series \ 
of meetings at the outset involving all the interested participants. The advantages 
of doing this are twofold. First, and C)^f major importance, those people who 
attend can immediately be formed into a 'Megal education team''— a concrete 
entity able #0 make decisions and generate support. 

Second, these meetings provide an excellent opportunity to inform the group 
about the scope, quality, and potential of legal education. This is the time tojex- 
pand awareness-vto show To Reason Why,' to teach a demonstration lesson f to 
discuss what other communities are doing, and to display curriculum materials. 
Consciousness raising is essential to provide a perspective on and understanding 
of the task. i 

Following their interaction about the world of legal education, participants can 
then engage in ^'brainstorming" what they want students in the community to 
know, feel, a^d be able to do about the law. A well-conducted **brainstorm' • is a 
simple, yet extremely valuable, technique because: (1) it puts all the participants 
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on an equal footing, since all ideas are treated equally; and (2) it quickly 
generates a laundry list of needs and concerns. 

The facilitator for tR*e meeting should first set down the rules for brain- 
storming, which are: / 

1) Anything goes (say what you are thinking)' . » 

2) Don't evaluate (all idca** are worthwhile and merit consideration) 

3) Repetition is fine (people think of the same idea, for different reasons) 

4) Piggybacking is good (use others' ideas tor a springboard)-^^ 

5) When you can't think of anything else, wait a minute and try again. 
Arrange for one or two people to write (with magic markers on poster 

paper) all of the ideas that are expressed. These sheets, which will represent 
a broad cross-section ofi'views, can then be posted around the room for easy 
reference duriij^the second and third stages of the needs assessment. 

The second stage involves grouping the goal statements which were elicited 
during the brainstorming. For example, a r.umber of goals might have emerged 
during brainstorming concerning police and law enforcement. These could be 
grouped logetljier under either of these topics, or under both of them. Other sets 
of ideas c;ould'be grouped under consumer law, constitutional issues, a^nd so on. 
The impoSrtant aspect of this process is that by grouping ideas, they are reduced 
to manageable numbers which can be considered during; The next .stage. Grouping 
also quickly- illuminates which are the major ideas and which are the supporting 
ones. ^ \ 

The thirci stage is, m many respects, the most arduous and probably the most 
critical. It is during this stage t^at priorities are set. It is never possible, or even 
desirable, fo^ teach everything a}50ut the complex world of law. It is certainly 
possible, however, to address those areas which arc considered high priority by 
community participants. Which needs are most important, second most impor- 
tant, and so on? This stage demands much discussion and may run for two or 
more sessions as participants negotiate, compromise, and strive for consensus— 
the very processes that are so much a part of our legal system. / 

The fourth step involves converting needs into goal statements that can be 
achieved in a school program. These goals should be general and should reflect 
the most important concerns of the community. Pay special attention to what 
teachers and school district personnel say, so. that you're sure that expectations 
are realistic and within the school district's scope and competence. It is un- 
realistic to expect the school to assist in enforcing the law or to assume part of the 
responsibilities of the juvenile courts, no matter how important these needs are 
perceived to be. Schools can realistically be expected to help students gain 
knowledge about the legal system, examine the values of the system, develop 
skills necessary to cope with the system, critically analyze various parts of the 
system, and interact with people who work in the system. Schools might also be 
expected to assist students in learning about the law, including such topics as the 
nature, functions, and scope of law, what the law says, and how it can be 
changed. 



Finally, it is useful to develop both long and short range goal statements and to 
differentiate sharply between tfie two. For example, a goal statement for a one- 
year program might be to change students* attitudes about the police. A goal 
statement for a four-year program might be to increase their understanding of 
the role of law in society, their ability to work within the system to change the 
law, and their knowledge about particular laws. 

Putting Together and Funding a Program 
That Will Achieve the Goals 

.Exactly where 'and how the goal statements will be integrated into the school 
ciirriculum depends upon several factors. Looking at the district's social studies 
curriculum guide is the most obvious first step in determining where law goals fit, 
If'no such animal exists in the district, the social studies coordinator and teachers 
will know what is already taught at each level, what the content focus is, and 
what materials arc being used. 

Beyond identifying where and at what level legal education goals fit into the 
existing curriculum, it is' very-important to assess how well social studies objec- 
tives arc being achieved. For example, do the teachers feel that the civics course is 
dull, unrealistic, and missing the mark? Does that part of the American History 
course relating to development of the. Constitution turn students off? Do the 
Social Problems teachers feel that students are not interested in social problems 
or in developing new alternatives to solve them? This does not mean that one 
should only look for the *'sick** spots in the curriculum and infuse legal 
cducatiori there. It does mean that teachers should be made aware that new and 
exciting legal education content and strategics can make their task more re- 
warding and their teaching more relevant and exciting: 

. One way of making teachers aware of the potential of law-related education is 
' to ask them to implement it selectively.'Time of year has a bearing on how this 
implementation proceeds. If it is well into the second semester, for example, it 
will probably make more sense to ask several teachers to intersperse legal educa- 
tion content— try out a few lessons— into what they are already doing. This will 
not overwhelm already overburdened teachers, will provide concrete classroom 
experiences which the teachers can share with their peers, and will be useful in 
helping practitioners become familiar with the wide world of legal education 
This effort will also provide a rough measure of which teachers arc interested 
enough in legal education to really get involved. It makes sense to work primarily 
with enihus.aslic teachers. The momentum of the program will often bring along 
laggards. Out and out resisters will not be of any help anyway. 

You might also want to look at the attitudes and behavior of the students. Are 
cynicism and apathy up; is respect for authority down? This could mean that ele- 
mentary teachers should be dealing with moral and ethical dilemmas, examining 
the need for rules and regulations, and exploring such issues as fairness, respon- 
sibility, and authority. 

Vet another concern is' the Jost of the new program. In this regard, design the 
"ideal" program first. If it seems rational to implement a one-year course at 
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grade 12, a one-semester courseaTgfada nine, units on constitutional law in 
American History, a consumer law component jn eighth grade social studies, and 
a series of units in elementary social studies, plan it that way. Then start looking 
for the resources. The most important thing to'keep in mind is that implementing 
a program does not have to depend on receiving a large grant. A lot of money is 
nice to get a* program feoing, but much can be done quite inexpensively. 

In the first place, curriculum materials in legal education are generally sup- 
plementary and relatively, inexpensive. Seo^ond, your district may already have 
materials which will work or which can be adapted. In all instances, use the 
resources of the district fully. Materials might be purchased through library 
budgets or as part of adoption plans. Many districts have acquired legal media 
and materials under various titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. If there are development projects around, determine whether they would 
consider using the district as a field-test site. If so, their materials are provided 
free of charge. 

Curriculum materials are not the only cost, however. Expenses for teacher 
education and expenses for field trips must be considered. Teacher education can 
often be accommodated as part' of the district's regular provision for in-service. 
If no such released time is available, teachers might be willing to contribute the 
time necessary for training if course credit (either district professional growth or 
university) were offered as an incentive. 

Police departnients in larger municipalities usually have a ridt bus which they 
will make available for Held trips. Many departments have ride-along programs, 
and most will conduct tours through their facilities. Judges, lawyers, and others 
in the legal system are usually eager to provide all kinds of assistance to the 
schools— anything from preparing materials, manning a hot line, and critiquing 
materials, to presiding at mock trials and making courtrooms available. 
Members of the Colorado Bar Association have, in a two-year period, con- 
tributed over $12,000 in time and. work to the Colorado Legal Education 
Program. Additional hard money was also contributed by the organized bar. 

Groups outside the formal justiceisystem might also be willing to contribute 
money for materials and/or field trip expenses. Parent-teacher associations and 
fraternal, service, business, and veterans* organizations all recognize the 
importance of legal/civic education programs. ^ 

The team that was organized to generate the community needs statement is 
another resource that should be treasured and maintained. The members will 
provide a link with the community that will be invaluable over time. They can 
identify local funding sources, explain the objectives of the program, mobilize 
new supporters, and generally publicize the effort. 

If, after examining all the local resources, it still seems necessary to seek addi- 
tional funds to mount a program, the best guide is The $$ Game: A Guidebook 
on the Funding of Law-Related Educational Programs, i5ublished and dis- 
tributed by the Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship (YEFC) 
of the American Bar.vAssociation. The $$ Game is a practical, down-to-earth 
guide written by practitioners who have already faced and solved funding 
problems. ' , 
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The What and Where Is Decided, But How Do You Get Started? 

At this point, a community team has been established: goals have been set; the 
curriculum has been examined; and decisions have been made about where, at 
what grade level, and for how long legal education is going to be infused into the 
curriculum, what teachers w^ll be involved, and where money to accomplish all 
this will come from. The rapge could i)e from developing an articulated K-12 
program in legal education, , to creating a one or two semester or year-long 
course, to asking several teachers to integrate units or activities into their existing 
courses. Whatever you decide, however, remember that the plan should be. 
realistic in terms of how much can be accomnlished in the short range and what 
should be part of the long range plan. ) 

For example, it may be unrealistic to try tofimplement an entire K-12 program 
in one year. Probably, only three or four grq^e levels should be involved initially. 
Expansion into all grade levels might take two or three years. On the other hand, 
it does make sense to design awareness sessions for all teachers who will even- 
tually be involved. Not only does this excite teachers about the possibilities of 
legal education; it legitimizes the program, g\yes everyone an understanding of 
the basic goals, and provides an opportunity to conceptualize a variety of ways 
' these objectives can be achieved. 

~ Once it has. been, decided who is going to do what, the primary responsibility 
for implcmeitiin|.thc program rests with the teachers. This does not mean that, 
the rest of the team disappears, never to be heard from again. There are many 
ways they will continue to assist— lawyers helping with mock trials, policemen 
debriefing role plays, parents providing rides to tield sites, and so on— but the 
job of converting goal statements into curriculum programs that will reach 
students is essentially a job for the teachers. 

•teachers must also examine the vast array of law-related curriculum material 
that is available. It is a great mistake to endlessly reinvent the wheel and assume 
that it is necessary to write a new curriculum from scratch. The awareness 
sessions should provide an overview of what kinds of materials are available. In 
addition, other projects may have identical or similar goals; existing materials 
may have similar rationales and objectives. YEFC^ Directory of Law-Related 
Educational Activities identifies projects and programs in many stMes and briefly 
describes the emphasis and focus of each. YEFC*s Bibliofiraphy of La w^- Related 
Curriculum Materials Annotated (second edition); Media: An Annotated Cata- 
lof»ue of LaW'Relateid Audio- Visual Materials; and Ganung: An Annotated Cata- 
logue of Law-Related Games and Simulation Materials provide exhaustive 
annotated listings of curriculum materials, games, and media. The Handbook of 
Legal Education Materials, developed by the staff of the Colorado Legal 
Education Program, presents a more extensive analysis of over 70 legal education 
curricula, including critiques prepared by Colorado attorneys of the legal content 
of many materials. (For more information on the handbook, and on other 
aspects of the Colorado Program, plea.se contact us at project offices.) Use of 
such sources will substantially reduce this vital facet of your preparation while 
providing a clearer sense of the available alternatives in legal education. 
The next task that must be undertaken is to convert the general goal statements 
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into specific program objectives. Purists will, no doubt, suggest that this step, 
should precede the identification and analysis of curriculum materials. We prefer 
to do the survey of materials first for two reasons. First, the more one-sees and 
learns about legal education, the more one is aware of the vast numbers of alter- 
natives, approaches, and strategies available for reaching legal education objec- 
tives. Second, writing either behavioral or nonbehavioral objectives is a difficult, 
time-consuming, and burdensome process, and demands a skill too few teachers 
possess. If a curriculum developer has already formulated objectives that make 
sense and match the goals a teacher is trying to deal with, the teacher should feel 
comfortable using these objectives in his/her program. This does not mean that 
every objective in a curriculum 'must go into the program just because it is there. 
It does mean that teachers should pick and choose activities, modify and adapt, 
and select those parts of a curriculum program they think will best accomplish 
what they propose to do. It may also mean that a teacher wjU put together objec- 
tives from several sets of materials in order to develop a satisfactory course. 

A few teachers may not be successful in identifying objectives in the materials 
which fit their needs, and it may be necessary to provide them with assistance in 
developing their own. An example of converting a general goal into a curriculum 
objective is as follows: 



!) Goal Statement: 
Objective: 

Behavioral Objective: 

2) Goal Statement: 
Objective: 

Behavioral Objective: 



3) Goal Statement: 
Objective: 

• Behavioral Objective: 



Students ought to know more about the Bill 
of Rights. 

To teach students more about search and seizure 
(the Fourth Amendment). 
Student&will be able to define **warrant" and 
"probable cause.** 

Relations between students and law enforcement 

officials ought to be improved. 

To change students* attitudes toward the 

police. 

Students will score significantly higher t)n a 
post-test measuring positive attitudes about 
the police. 

Students ought to be wiser consumers. 
To teach students how to recognize false 
advertising claims. 

Students will recognize and identify 10 instances 
of false advertising in a current magazine. 
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We have now come full circle from when we were suggesting that citizens 
should be brought together to define what they felt young people should know, 
FeeL and be able to do about the law. Community goal statements have been 
translated into programmatic objectives. 

Needless to say, we believe every school district should include legal education 
as an integral part of the curriculum offering. Legal education is exciting and well 
worth the time and energy that must go into implementing it. Good luck with 
your efforts! 

Note 

1. This half-hour film, av ailable from the American Bar Association's Special 
Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship (1 155 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60637), discusses the rationale and objectives of law-related education 
and shows how it has been successfully introduced in classrooms and teacher 
education programs. 
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Developing a 
Teacher Education 

Program 



Editor's Note \ 

Law-related teacher education pro- 
grams come in all shapes and sizes. A 
glance through our section on ap- 
proaches to teacher education (pp. 67- 
200) will show how different (hey are 
in size, intensity, and a host of other 
factors. However, teacher education 
programs do have some things in 
common, and these things are the 
subject of the two articles making up 
this section. 

All teacher education programs try 
U) attract the beyj. tcachers and to 
provide ihe h(\st possible instruction. 
A II law-related teacher education 
programs seek to increase cooperation 
among the legal profession, the 
community, and the educational 
system, and to help teachers cr/ate^i 
resource networks they can use W/icv; 
they return to the classrokmi. Sharon 
Franz discusses these matters in the 
first article of this section. In the 



second article. Bill Sullivan and 
Lanette Baker discuss two other con- 
siderations that concern teacher 
educators: the need to carefully plan 
and structure teacher education 
programs and the need to deal with the 
swarm of small details that arise in 
administering such programs. 

In addition to discussing these 
common concerns, each article pro- 
vides a glimpse of a successful teacher 
education program. Sharon describes 
several aspects of the multiple week 
teacher education program offered by 
the Philadelphia office of Law, Educa- 
tion and Participation. Bill and 
Lanette illustrate their points by 
describing the multiple. week school 
year programs and the intensive three 
week summer programs offered by 
Texas ' Law in a Changing Society 
project. 
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Building Community Support and 
Selecting Participants and Staff 

Sharon Franz 



Law has become an integral part of virtually every aspect of daily life, and all 
citizens need to better understand law and its function in society. The average 
citizen, however, is unfamiliar with most of the fundamental rights and respon- 
sibilities of a society based on law. Teachers, regrettably, are no exception to this 
rule. 

, The last 20 years have seen a proliferation of studies, articles, programs, dis- 
cussions, and seminars on why Johnny can't read, write, add, spell, talk, or 
think. While Johnny is certainly the major concern, the focus is generally on the 
American school system, which is expected to teach Johnny how to become an 
effective, productivie, fulfilled, contributing citizen. Among the many adminis- 
trators, superintendents, school board members, parent groups, advisory 
councils, and specialists, one finds a teacher, struggling to teach. We know that 
there are good teachers, teachers who can make the information real, who care 
that students understand, who believe in what they're teaching and make learning 
fun. Where do these teachers come from? How did they learn to teach so effec- 
tively? Are good teachers born or trained? If we assume the former, then there is 
very little that, can be done for those who aren*t blessed with innate ability. 
However, our experience in developing a law-related teacher education model 
Over the last two years convinces me that good training can help make good 
teachers. In this article, IMl concentrate on three of the components essential to a 
successful teacher education model: building community resources, putting 
together an able staff, ancj attracting good participants. 

The Teinple/L.E.A. P. Project 

The Eastern Regional Law, Education, and Participation project, established 
in Philadelphia in June 1974, is a joint project of the Constitutional Rights Foun- 
dation and the Temple University School of Law. 

,.•""/ 

Sharon Franz is the former Executive Director of the Eastern Regional Office of 
\Law, Education and Participation. Project offices are )gcated at Temple Uni- 
\versity Law School, 1715 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122. 

-Its phone is 215-787-8948. 
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The general purpose of the Teniplc/L.li. A.P. project is to stimulate and 
develop law-related programs for elementary and secondary students, senior 
citizens, and the general public throughout the region. 

Under the leadership of Dean Peter J. Liacouras, Temple University School of 
Law has repeatedly demonstrated its commiimenl to the community and to 
helping the larger society understand and cope with the law. The law school has 
provided both space and equipment for the L.E.A.P. program and has actively 
involved civic leaders, bar associations, and community representatives in the 
work of L.E.A.P. 

A Title III grant from the Pennsylvania Department of Education provided the 
opportunity to design and implenient a law-related teacher education program 
for teachers from the, five counties oV Southeastern Pennsylvania. Education 
Director Harriet Bickelman and the L.E.A.P. lilaff have provided in-service 
training to 190 teachers in such areas of the law as criminal law, juvenile law, 
consumer law, and First Amendment rights. Classes meet for 10 weeks at the 
Temple University School of Lavy. Meetings^are held on Saturday mornings from 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon. Classes range in size from 15 to 22 participants. 

Each of these 30-hour courses covers seminal issues in a specified area of law. 
Substarilive information is integrated with a variety of teaching techniques and 
participation activities designed and taught by the education director and re- 
quiring the involvement of the teacher trainees. • 

The sessions are evaluated by participants weekly, and the entire program is 
evaluated at its conclusion. These evaluations— pre and post, cognitive and 
affective, weekly and program— show that teachers are comfortable with the 
material, have a new understanding and appreciation of the law, and are eager to 
introduce law into their own .classes. , 

Bui1din}> Community Support ^ 

Implicit in the definition of law-related education is the need for closer 
,L-onimunication and cooperation among the legal profession, the community, 
and the educational system. Whilathe teacher must be the focus of the teacher 
education design, a great deal'of attention must be paid to developing necessary 
community systems. Conimunily support is essential to a program's funding, 
stature, and acceptance; it is also essential in building resource networks which 
can be used by and for teachers in llU"ir training and their teaching. 

Several constituencies must be cultivated and integrated into the teacher educa- 
tion design. This effort must include groups both directly involve^ with public 
education and indirectly affected by it. The most important are state and local 
bar associations; justice personnel, including the police, judges, prosecuting 
attorneys, public defenders, parole and probation officers, and ex-offenders; 
educational administrators from the state and county and local levels, including 
school principals and department heads; and citizen groups such as parent organ- 
izations, the League of Women Voters, and community organizations concerned 
with education and/or law enforcement. 

21 " 
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The Legal Profession 

Law-related education will never become part of our educational scheme 
without the active and continuous involvement of lawyers and bar associations. 
There is no doubt that teachers could teach law-related education without 
lawyers, just as teachers teach mathematics without mathematicians^ but if one 
of the goals of law-related education is to break down some of the artificial 
barriers and misunderstandings between lawyers and laypersons, teacher 
educators must include lawyers. Jaw professors, and law students in every phase 
of-the operation from planning to follow-up. 

In our program, law faculty have been valuable resources in reviewing legal 
content and acting as legal experts, guest lecturers, and mock trial judges. Law 
students teach the law materials, conduct research, and clarify legal content for 
laypersons. Working closely with the education director, the law students have 
developed the substantive law component of our teacher education programs. We 
use lawyers, judges, probation officers, and others as community resources, in 
teacher education classes. They give insights into'^how the law actually operates. 

Needless to say, the cooperation of Temple University's School of Law has 
really helped us marshalL community resources, but projects without a similar 
institutional affiliation can also win community support. The ABA has done 
significant work on the national level with the establishment of the Youth 
Education for Citizenship Committee, which' does outstanding work in stim- 
ulating programs throughout the country. However,, you may need to convince 
your local bar associations to become active supporters and participants in 
developing teacher education j>rggrams. There are several ways to seek the bar's 
support, and the project director must assess the climate and receptivity in his/ 
her particular area when soliciting assistance. Rather than approaching the chan- 
cellor of the bar v/ith a vague idea at the beginning stages of development, it may 
be more feasible to contact the Yoiing Lawyers Section of the bar and request 
their Help. Where such a group does not formally exist; some of the more active 
lawyers from the community can be approached and asked to assist in the 
program. This will be the beginning of the legal profession's involvement. Rather 
than making a general request for large numbers of lawyers at the outset, it is best 
to select three or four lawyers and, with their help, do the intensive work 
necessary, to clarify the program's* goals and objectives. 

Including lawyers in a law-related teacher education program requires some 
thoughtful planning. Lawyers are most useful when they understand the overall 
goals of the program, appreciate the apprehension of laypeople about tlie law 
and lawyers, and know how to participate in activities and provide substantive 
legal information in clear direct language that avoids jargon any legalese. 

You can help guarantee the smooth cooperation of lawyers and educators by 
/.developing a two- or three-hour orientation session conducted by the project 
director and, if possible, a lawyer already experienced in the program. This 
session, which should ideally take place over lunch, will help the lawyer- 
volunteer understand your general program and objectives. If the lawyer is too 
'busy and a session is not possible, the project director should send the lawyer 
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materials, talk to him/her on the phone, and try to arrange at least one pre- 
liminary meeting to discuss the subject and its presentation. While 'h'^/^^y ^""J 
a great deal of Work for a presentation of one or two hours, once the foundation _ 
is laid, the inclusion of these lawyers is a simple and uncluttered process. 

One of our first volunteers was a young lawyer in the city, whom we reached 
through the Young Lawyers Section of the Philadelphia Bar Association. There 
was some correspondence, severa^^elephone calls, and a lunch date. When he 
finally appeared as the judge in our mock trial, he knew all about the L.h.A.^. 
program and understood what teachers knew and what they were "pected to . 
learn. Now. our involvement with the Young Lawyers is |ji established fact, and 
when we call for support, it's quickly forthcoming. • . „f 

Throughout this process, the bar- association should be apprised of the 
cooperation ar.d contribution of any of its members. This-maytake the form o 
thank-you letters or appreciation luncheons. This building of support will 
eventually lead to the bar association's endorsing its involvement in specific 
teacher education programs and in law-related education in general. 

Law Enforcemeni and Justice Personnel . 
When involving the police department and justice personnel, contact officials 
at the highest.level (i.e.. the police chief or presiding judge). ^^J" /^^e^.^ 

requests will be handed down to the appropriate person, and cooperation 
almost always forthcoming. The reason for going to the top is wpfold-- 1 it 
shows a respect for protocol, and (2) it keeps superiors informed of he 
cduratiinLl program and the contributions of their staff. This will smooth the 
wav for fuller cooperation in the later stages of implementation. 

For instance when L.E.A.P. solicited the support of the Department _of 
Justice's Consumer Protection Bureau, we sent the initial request to the executive 
director. He responded by assigning us a lawyer who handles civil litigation and 
in a later session we involved an investigator (a nonlawyer doing law-related 
work) from this office who discussed consumer complaints ^'th Jhe class . 

A^ain. 1 recomniend that you follow the same procedures of meeting with he 
con^ultams. providing them with written ""n Jhrcom 

program and the objectives of a particular presentation. This will Put je com- 
munity consultant, be he a lawyer, police officer, investigator parole officer or 
judue at ease in knowing something about the participants' baclcground a^^^^^ 
exp;ctations. and will assure the appropriate balance of f "^-^'X"- ^fj' ^ f , 
application, and learning activities attuned to teachers needs\nd interests. 

community groups, be they neighborhood or^rn.ano.^ 
parent groups, or the League of Women Voters, it is helpful to identify the 
'niutiVJ^^ns of th. teacher education program and the P-- - organi- 
zation Most citizens involved in community issues recognize the importance ot 
X cd a.ion programs and well trained teachers. They're eager to share 
^m of .heir special experiences with teachers and to explore ways of working 
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together. Again, the education director must meet with these representatives to 
exchange information on how the community group can enrich the teachers' 
learning. For instance, in Philadelphia, we have used Sister Falaka Fatah,- who is 
the founder of the House of Umoja and has been instrumental in negotiating 
truces between warring gangs. Her contribution in the juvenile justice unit has. 
been invaluable and fits easily into the tochers' readings and discussions on 
juvenile crime. 

1 cannot stress enough the importance of communication and foundation 
• building. When we talk about law-related education, we are talking about 
opening doors which have been closed for too long, exchanging information 
about law, education, and their interrelationship. If the coordinators of teacher 
education projects use this model for communication in the program, they 
will help teachers learn the tremendous value of involving community repre- 
sentatives in their-pwn efforts. 

Staffing the Teacher Education Program 

In our'jjrogram, the central staff consists of a project coordinator and an 
educational specialist, with many other persons involved as consultants. Since I 
am naturally most familiar with this model of staffing, I have it principally in 
riiind in the discussion that follows. Of course, many variations are possible. 

Project Coordinator 

The project coordinator is a key person in the successful development of a 
quality teacher education program. All of the important communications and 
coordination will become the responsibility of this person. 

Ideally, the overall policy for a teacher education program should be set by a 
committee or advisory group composed of representatives of the legal profession, 
education, business, government, and civic organizations. However, as the 
model begins to take on form and substance, the project coordinator must have 
the final decision-m; king responsibility for implementation. 

This person must also orchestrate the many and diverse elements which make 
up a complete teacher education program. These elements begin with sufficient 
substantive legal materials, which, if not already available, are best developed by 
lawyers and educators working together. The process of integrating legal content 
with educational objectives is difficult, even when lawyers and educators work 
together. Hcwever, such cooperation is definitely superior to any effort pro- 
duced by one or the other. 

Along with these substantive legal materials, the program needs a wide variety 
of teaching activities and techniques for teachers to use in their own classroom; 
the involvement of community resource persons practicing or involved with the 
law; a familiarity with and utilization of community resources for field trips an4 
possible student internships; and a competent, well organized staff. All of these 
elements must be carefully sequenced and integrated by tl^e project coordinator 
to insure the balanced. presentation of law and learning. / 

Who is this person? What do you look for when ider){ifying her/him? What 

/ 
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questions do you ask? In a recent study conducted at th.e University of Southern 
California, 100 elementary teachers were polled about their choices for in- 
•service teachers. The experienced teacher was the overwhelming choice as the 
person most likely to elicit confidence in both the affective and cognitive teaching 
areas/ 

The coordinator should be familiar with the many details arid frustrations that 
go into developing an exciting and coherent educational program for students. 
Only- someone who has stood before a class and has tried to teach new and 
important information can appreciate the energy that goes int^o such an en- 
deavor. However, a knowledge of and empathy for teaching is not enough. 

The project coordinator should understand and appreciate the importance and 
value of-the law in the educational process and in the everyday lives of citizens in 
society. While there may be no specific way to determine this quality, you can 
expect this person to have the ability to^converse comfortably with lawyers and 
law students about fundamental legal issues. This does not require a knowledge 
of recent court decisions, complete with citations and opinions, but does require 
• enough facility to be able to understand the intricacies of the Bill of Rights as it 
operates in.our society, the roles of various legal representatives, the differences 
between the criminal and civil law, the structure of the court system, and other 
basic aspects of our legal system. ' , . 

The project coordinator needs organizational background. Much of the work 
is administering and coordinating, and it is essential that a good communication 
system be developed among the education director, lawyers, teachers, 
community representatives, and anyone else needed for the integration of the 
program. Nothing can kill -a program faster than a group of teachers waiting to 
hear a guest speaker who thought that the class was scheduled forahe following 
week. . . . .. ' . . 

Another important quality, again hard to measure but vital, is an interest in 
and commitment to the poweV and excitement of law-related education. The 
project coordinator must see the potential value of this material as a new and 
exciting opportunity for teachers and students. 

In addition to the project coordinator, a program will need adequate sup- 
portive help. This help can be provided by an administrative assistant and/or 
secretary, but it is most important to have a person on staff to handle the nitty- 
gritty logistical work that holds together a teacher education program made up of 
diverse elements. 

Lej^ai Consultant 

As I suggested, teaching substantive law to teachers is ideally the responsibility 
of lawyers, law professors, or law students. It is important, however, to work 
with the legal community to clarify the nature of law-related teacher education 
efforts. Teachers will not respond to i lawyer who comes to class with a series of 
courtroom anecdotes, using esoteric legal jargon and having no awareness of 
what the teachers already know or would lil^fe to know. To prevent this kind of 
prescntaticii, Td recommend hiring a lawyer as a part-time consultant to work 
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with the project director on integrating content with techniques. For example, 
when we developed our first mock trial in the criminal justice section, lawyers 
from the D.A.'s office and the Defender Association went Qver the case with the 
education director and the teaching law student to assure the best use of role 
playing, court procedures, and genera! learning activities. In this case, the 
lawyers were volunteers, but a part-time lawyer consultant would fulfill the same 
function. This person could also help create vital linkages to the legal profession. 

^valuator 

E\aluation is a critical part of ongoing program development. Where possible 
it is helpful to hire a person familiar with the design, adn[iinistration, and inter- 
pretation of evaluation instruments for the initial development. Since the initial 
phases are the most critical in developing cognitive and affective pre- and post- 
tests, the evaluator will be important earjy on, but will be less and less necessary 
as the project coordinator develops expertise in using and interpreting evaluation 
-instruments. 

We have been fortunate to have access to Temple University's School of 
Education for such experts. Intfny community with a nearby college or university 
these resources are waiting to be tapped. In fact, doctoral candidates often look 
for special projects, and their ability to design cognitive and affective prer and 
post-tests for a law-related education progranv.could meet some mutual needs. In 
addition, many large school systems have evaluation departments, and these 
might well provide expert assistance. , , 

Teachers* Advisory Council 

One of the probjlems that we have experienced in our in-service training is 
developing the necessary expertise and support to guarantee that teachers we 
have trained will be able to convert their knowledge into relevant classroom 
activities for students. 

One of the ways of overcoming this problem is to develop a teacher^' advisory 
council, composed of experienced teachers committed to the goals of law- 
related education. These persons can be invaluable in telling you about the needs 
of trained teachers. This teachers* advisory council can assist the project 
coordinator, in developing guijdelines for implementation .and means of inte- 
grating law-related materials into the existing curriculum. At the actual training 
scissions they are a valuable resource in talking about **how to do it.'* 

.A teacher education program will not work without lawyers, law students, 
experienced teachers,, education professors, and others. They are essential to the 
integrity of the program and should be kept fully informed of the program's 
goals and progress. The issue of compensation or honoraria should be looked at 
carefully. Most volunteers will participate without any thought of compensation^ 
and you should by all means encourage this sort of community involvement. In 
some cases, travel expenses may be neces^ry to bring in an outside expert, but in 
almost every community there are experfs in many fielc|s who are eager to par- 
ticipate in this sort of program. 

21 ' 
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Your 5taff and consultants are the glue holding to(?ether the structure and 
substance of a teacher education program. If they are carefully selected and well 
supported, they should produce an effective learning program for the par- 
ticipants and for everyone associated with the program. 

Selecting Participants . 

A primary long-range objective of teacher education is the implementation and 
institutionalization of law-related education in the classroom. With this in mind, 
ihffe are some important things to look for when recruiting participants for the 
training progfarn. 

Selecting Interested Teachers 

Teacher education is not a consciousness-raising effort or an awareness 
program. It is education in specific skills and content. The project director and 
staff should not have to convince teachers of the value of law-related education. 
The staff will train teachers in the how-to. when-to. and where-to, but par- 
ticipants must be filling to try out new content and techniques. In the Temple 
University/L.E/A.P. program, we ask teachers to complete an application form 
which include^ a *'contract*\stating that participants in the teacher education 
program will fmplement law-related education during the following semester. 
While this is not legally binding, it does set expectations for the staff and the 
participants and creates a climate in which the teachers think about their learning 
as it might apply to their classes. - 

In evaluating potential participants, remember that the number of years of 
teaching experience is not as important as the openness to new ideas and new 
educational methods. Many old-timers are eager to try new and creative teaching 
ideas; many new teachers only want to stay with the tried and true and are afraid 
of an innovation like law-related education. "^N^ 

Selecting Key Teachers 

I'd recommend that you try to recruit teachers with stature and credibihty 
within their school district or school. This may be the teacher who is eager to take 
the course even though he/she doesn't need in-service credit, or may be the 
teacher who uses topical information (newspapers, T.V.. current books) m the 
curriculum because it relates to children's lives, or the teacher who is the umon 
delegate in his/her own school, or the teacher who is always looking for relevant 
and interesting ways to teach and demands that the school admimstration 
provide the necessary support to complete that effort, These criteria are both 
objective and subjective and can be determined either by -requesting a written 
.statement {*'Why I want to . . or through an identification process carried on 
by a school district representative who understands the goals of law-related 
education and also knows the personnel in a particular school district. 

Teachers who are willing to injf lement the program in their classrooms need 
many supports. They need audio-visual materials, mimeographed .material, 
access to community people, assistance in planning field trips, rooms for mock 
trials, and simulation games. Teachers beginning to teach this material should 
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not have to struggle to get a courtroom trip arranged, order a film, or bring in a 
guest speaker. This problem will be minimized if your program has developed 
good ties with the community, but school systems will still have to supply certain 
services and facilities. Teachers who have been in the system for a long time have 
the stature to move easily through the school and district, getting the necessary 
material and equipment. 

HUnning the Support of Administrators 

One way of insuring the necessary support is to involve department heads, 
principals, and administrators in the teacher education program at several 
phases. For example, principals and administrators should be involved at the 
outset and included in the recruiting process. In the recruitment process any con- 
tact or correspondence with individual teachers should be backed up with an 
informational letter tp the principal or administrator in charge. Responses re- 
questing additional information or a meeting may give you some indication of 
those principals who will be fully supportive of the involvement of their teachers 
and the implementation of the program. 

Letters to the principal show a respect for the hierarchical structure of the- 
school, and keep the principal informed of new programs in his/her school. This 
should help guarantee support and understanding as the program develops and a 
teacher requests permission to take a class to city hall or to a courtroom. On the 
secondary level, try to also secure the support of department heads. It's a good 
idea to invite them to participate in a full teacher education session. 

The Buddy System 

Another way of providing support for teachers is to train **buddies." By 
inviting two teachers from the same school to participate in the teacher education 
program, you guarantee a built-in support system when the teachers return to the 
school and begin to teach about law and the legal System. The buddy system will 
be useful for teachers who need to share costs on film rental or Held trips, 
teachers who need to cover or double classes for a particular activity, and 
teachers who just generally want moral support and useful feedback on the 
content and process of law-related education. 

Encouraging Participation 

There are several ways of inducing teachers to participate in the teacher educa- 
tion process. A stipend is an excellent inducement, but it is expensive and, with 
financial cutbacks throughout education, difficult to fund and virtually 
impossible to sustain. Another alternative is to include your program in the in- 
service offerings of the school district. School districts develop certain criteria for 
in-service courses, and a law-related education training program can usually be 
designed to meet those standards. In some areaS; in-service courses are not as 
rigorous as they could be, and regular attendance is the only criteria for receiving 
credit. (It should be made clear at the outset that enrollment in this particular 
program will involve participation, outside readings, class discussion, and 
eventual itnplementation of what is learned.) Very often, a project director can 
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persuade a neighboring higher education institution to include the course in the 
graduate education program and make it available for graduate credit . ThiS is a 
particularly good inducement for recent graduates who are working tor a 

master's degree. . . 

A final inducement is the opportunity to learn about and use some e.xciting new 
classroom materials and techniques. Teachers will hear the good word from other 
teachers who are participants in the program. This word-of-mouth publicity is 
very effective, but participants must really believe they have benefited from the 
training and received the necessary supports to implement law-related education 
in their classroom, to get this publicity, then, take steps to assure a high quality 
program which your participants, will sell for you. ^ 

When a program is well planned, carefully developed, interesting, and useful, 
■you will see teachers shift from being uncertain and doubting to being secure and 
enthusiastic. They will leave the experience with new educational tools and 
materials, eager to teach students about the law and its application to everyday 
problems. 

Conclusion ^ , • •„ 
While 1 have described the elements of a good teacher education program m 
discrete sections, theic is no way to separate them in actual operation. The model 
must be viewed holilti^ally. as a group of systems within a system, each part af- 
fecting the others. \ ^ , /, E A D -^.^..loct' 

1 have described the things that we have learned at Temple/L.E.A.P. in the last 
two years of putting together a teacher education program. Much of our learning 
came through brainstorming with community experts, through Staff meetings, 
and through painful trial and error. They are lessons well learned, but remember 
that everything I've suggested will not apply to every teacher education model. 

It is important to plan carefully, communicate clearly and regularly, clarify 
long and short range objectives, develop alternatives, know all your constitu- 
encies and be nexible. 'Above all, make the teacher the primary focus of teacher 
education while incorporating the community, lawyers, and justice personneUas 
key participants in your continuing design. 

Our schools are filled with teachers wanting and needing new and relevant 
ways to teach children about contemporary ociety. Law-related education and 
effective teacher education give the context, the content, and the process for this 
exciting endeavor. 



^""vera Reiily and Myro Dembo. "Teachers' Viewi of In-Service Education: A 
Question of Confidence." Phi Delia Kappan, October. 1975. p. 126. 
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Planning and Organizing 

a Teacher Education Program 

B.R.Sullivan and Lanette Baker 



Nothing is more essential to the success of law-related teacher education than 
careful planning and close attention to administrative detail. You can have the 
best intentions in the world, the most comprehensive goals, the best resource 
people, but unless the program is carefully sequenced, unless the resource people 
know in detail what they're expected to do, unless outside speakers arrive on time 
and fieldtrip buses leave on time, you won't have a successful program. In this 
article we've selected several concerns that may need special attention and tried to 
give you the benefit of our five years of experience on how these concerns can 
best be handled. 

Texas' Statewide Program 

The Texas statewide program — Law in a Changing Society— grew out of a 
program begun in the Dallas schools in 1971 . The Dallas program conducted two 
extensive summer teacher education sessions and maintained an active program 
of follQw-up for Dallas teachers. In early 1975, the program became statewide. 
With an initial seed grant of $75,000 from the State Bar of Texas, the program 
secured a major grant from the Criminal Justice Division of the Office of the 
Governor and lesser grants. from the Texas Education Agency (Title HI monies) 
and the Minnie Piper Stevens Foundation of San Antonio. During that summer, 
we conducted two three-week teacher education programs, one in Houston and 
one in Midland-Odessa*. This year we conducted similar programs in Austin and 
Tyler. These were the springboards to extensive local efforts in these areas. We 
plan to offer two intensive workshops each summer until we've covered every 
major metropolitan area in the state. We also maintain an active program of in- 
service instruction during the school year. These efforts are centered in, the less 
populous areas of the state. In addition, we*re trying to make law^-related 
education an integral part of the undergraduate and graduate teacher edud^tion 

B. R. Sullivan is Director of Public School Programs of Texas ' statewide project. 
Law in a Changing Society. Lanette Baker is the project's administrative assis- 
tant. The project is located at 2560 Royal Lane, Dallas, Texas 75229; its 
telephone is 2 14-824- 1620. 
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sequences in colleges throughout the state. Our five-person staff includes a direc- 
tor of public school programs, a director of university programs, an 
administrative assistant, an elementary coordinator, and a secondary coordi- 
nator. 

Preliminary Planning for the Teacher Education Program 

Each of oiir two summer seminars accommodates approximately 100 teachers 
from a single school district or a combination of school rcgipns in a specific area. 
Our school-year in-service program consists of five to ten college courses each 
year. These are offered through various universities and accommodate approx- 
imately 30 teachers per course. Even though the two types of seminars vary in 
duration and comprehensiveness, the basic planning is approximately the same. 

Selecting a Site 

The first decision is where the seminar will be held and what school districts 
will be involved. Our Board of Directors, with the recommendations of the staff, 
makes the final decision The Board is composed of representatives of the state 
bar, of local bars, and ot such education groups as state teachersV organizations 
and the state department of education. It represents the most important regions 
of the state, and gives us an excellent mixture of the legal and educational pro- 
fessions. 

The most important considerations in selecting a site are the geographic region, 
the number of potential participants from area schools, and whether there has 
been. an interest in the program expressed by teachers and/or administrators in 
that region. In the beginning it was necessary to solicit schools and participants; 
but as the project has matured and its successes have become known, it is more a 
question of responding to and choosing among requests. This suggests that a 
program's reputation for quality is its best* calling card. While that may mean 
that an early period of travail is inevitable, it also means that things will get much 
easier as a successful track record is established. 

Inituil Contavts 

Once the region has been selected, the initial contact is usually with the super- 
intendent and selected staff members of the school or schools to be involved. 
Very often the superintendent asks the director of xurriculupi or the director of 
social studies to sit in on these initial meetings and to work closely with us sub- 
sequently. Representatives from the local bar association, teachers, and inter- 
ested members of the community may also be present; however, it is the school 
district which must make a firm commitment of both staff time and money. 
Therefore, initially, these representatives are the key contacts. 

Educators and the Community ^ 

Once the school district has agreed to incorporate the LCS program into its 
curriculum, related community resources are marshalled to help plan the initial 
training and to provide a support system during the classroom implementation 
phase. The groups to be involved should represent both the legal and the 
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educational communities. From. the legal community the critical groups would 
probably be the local bar association, the police department, the district 
attorney, representatives from the juvenile department, and representatives from 
the corrections department and other law or law enforcement agencies. 

From the educational community it is important to involve the local university 
or college and the educational service center. In Texas, these centers are regional 
arms of the . Texas Education Agency (the state department of education). They 
were originally set up as audio-visual centers for smaller school districts, but have 
taken on a number of other important responsibilities over time, for example, 
they are very much involved with in-service education of teachers, and offer re- 
search opportunities by being tied in to the ERIC system. Sometimes they are 
charged. with the primary respo'nsibility for implementing a specific program of 
the Texas Education Agency. Though they now serve all school systems in the 
stale, they are still particularly valuable for the smaller systems. Because of the 
wide range of important services which they provide, they are most important to 
instituting, maintaining, and expanding the law-related education program. 
Many stales have centers of this sort. If your state does, by all means try to enlist 
them on your side. 

Other important groups to involve are classroom teachers organizations. 
Teachers look to these organizations for guidance and direction, and the support 
and endorsement of classroom teachers organizations lends credibility to the ap- 
proaching seminar. These organizations are active at both the state and local 
^ levels, and at both levels they can assist the project by providing publicity on 
'forthcoming seminars and other information about the law program. 

To secure the endorsement of a state classroom teachers organization* you may 
either seek such endorsement directly at the state level, by raising the matter at an 
official convention of the organization, or you can work through local teachers 
organizations initially, and hope to secure statewide endorsement later, through 
the instigation of these local units. Either way, the support and cooperation of 
these groups is most useful. 

Recruiting Participants 

The next and probably most vital area is the recruitment of seminar partic- 
ipants. No matter how outstanding the faculty may be, or how much support 
may have been garnered, the key to a successful program of law studies is the 
classroom. teacher and his or her willingness to improve teaching skills and 
experiment with a new type of program. 

The recruiinient process is usually begun through normal school communica- 
tion channels. For example, the social studies coordinator at the local school 
district will inform principals of the teacher education program, either through 
the mail or perhaps at a principals' meetings and ask them to tell their teachers 
that the seminar will be offered during the summer, or on nights or Saturdays in 
the event of a school-year course. In addition, the local teacher organization and 
the statewide network of the teacher organization may be asked to send fliers to 
their members in the areas where' a program is to be offered. 
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Another form of communication is through journals or magazines published 
within the state. For example, we may ask. the Southwestern Journal of Social 
Education, the journal of the Texas Council for the Social Studies, to publish 
dates of seminars or in-service college courses which are to be offered in the near 
future. 

After the general notification, we try to select teachers who would most benefit 
from the seminar study. The first consideration is to include teachers of social 
studies, since both the content of the seminar and the teaching materials are 
targeted toward teachers in this area. A second consideration is to develop a 
strong nucleus of teachers; that is, to solicit and train teachers who are out- 
standing classroom teachers and have the potential for the most effective imple- 
mentation of the program, as well as the potential for becoming trainers of other 
teachers. This initial group of teachers will provide the core of the project and 
will be called upon to continually tr-ain others as the project expands. Another 
consideration is to involve new participants, so the project is constantly growing 
and reaching more teachers. 

In the recruitment it is advisable to offer teachers some kind of incentive, 
perhaps for no other reason than to get their attention. The Law in a Changing 
.Society program has successfully worked with local universities and is able to 
offer six hours of graduate residence credit for the long seminar and three hours 
of graduate residence credit for the shorter college in-service course. In addition, 
teachers are given a small stipend to pay any expenses they might incur in 
traveling to and from the seminar. 

Selecting and Coordinating Content 

Reviewing Existinfi Curricula 

Another important facet of planning for the seminar is a selection of grade 
levels and content areas to be included. The LCS program is intended to com- 
plement the ongoing curriculum rather than to institute a separate course at any 
given grade level. In Texas the exi.sting content in grades 5, 7, 8, and high .school 
American history (generally offered in grades 9 and 1 1) and high school govern- 
ment seems to be most appropriate to the introduction of law materials. Con- 
sequently, it is these grade levels that have been selected for the project*s imple- 
mentation. 

The teaching staff for the seminar examines the school district's curriculum 
guides and textbooks to insure compatibility between the course of study and the 
law materials. In Texas, this procedure is somewhat simplified by the system of 
state adoption of textbooks. For each grade level, the state selects five textbooks 
in each .subject area, and school systems must adopt one (or more) of these. The 
staff of the Law in a Changing Society project is familiar with all the possibilities 
for each grade level! Once the staff determines which offerings have been selected 
by a particular school system, it is able to determine how each text might be 
compatible with law-related offerings. If the school system has prepared 
curriculum guides, these are also examined to determine more precisely how the 
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law material may be integrated into the social studies program. During the 
seminar itself, the staffs familiarity, with the school system's texts and curric- 
ulum guides is most useful, because it enables the staff and the teachers attending 
the seminar to discuss many specific instances where the law material may be 
appropriately introduced. 

Coordinating Substantive and Methodological Presentations 
Another critical planning aspect of the successful seminar and the teacher's 
ability to use the materials effectively in the classroom is the coordination 
between the substantive and methodological components of the seminar. Prior to 
the seminar, the educational staff will meet at least twice with the substantive law 
staff to correlate the two facets of the program to the greatest extent possible. 
Indeed, coordination is so important.fhat the process begins many months before 
the seifiinar itself, when an education specialist on the staff of the project gets in 
touch with the lawyer or law professor who will be teaching substantive law 
sections designed to complement the sessions on instructional strategies. These 
meetings are usually face«to-face if the lawyer or law professor will be involved in 
the project for' the first time. For lawyers and law professors who are more 
familiar with the program, this contact may take place by phorie. In this first 
conference, the legal specialist and educational specialist discuss the proposed 
learning outcomes for teachers attending the seminar (the project has prepared 
outcomes for each lesson). Following the conference, the legal specialist is sent an 
outline of relevant education sessions, and is asked to prepare similar outline's for 
his sessions. The education staff member and the legal specialist will get back in 
touch several more times to discuss changes and revisions in these outlines. 
Finally, detailed outlines will be agreed upon. These outlines not only serve as 
guides to the education and legal specialists themselves, but they will be repro- 
duced and given to participants. 

These conferences can last anywhere from one hour to several hourii. Tlicrc aiM- 
at least two conferences with every legal specialist. Because the project's core 
staff has been involved in law-related education for a number of years and has 
extensive experience in the development-of classroom materials, it has a clear idea 
of what teachers need to know in each area. As a result, it can be rather directive 
in indicating to legal specialists what their presentations should cover. That isn't 
to say that the project will dictate the legal specialist's contribution, but it will 
indicate that certain issues must be dealt with, and that certain cases (those that 
teachers must teach about) must be covered. 

Locating a Site and Equipping the Seminar 

Some other details in planning the seminar are as fundamental as finding an 
adequate location. Usually we use a public school facility because it can be ac- 
quired at no cost to the project. This facility should be one that is centrally 
located and has the space needed to adequately house a seminar. In selecting a 
site the project director considers such things as adequate parking space, 
adequate light in the rooms, and proximity to restaurant facilities for the lunch 
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break. Furtl'^er, we try, if possible, .to arrange for the-school district to move 
tables and chairs into the classrooms and remove the desks. This allows greater 
flexibility in planning and conducting activities for the educational component of 
the seminar. The project director al.so works with the school district to secure 
enough audio-visual equipment. Each classroom should have a I6mm projector, 
a filmstrip projector, an overhead projector, and a tape recorder. 

A notebook, pen, and paper, as well as all materials that are to be demon- 
strated for classroom use, are provided for each seminar participant. All instruc- 
tional materials are prclabcled, both for organizational purposes and for psycho- 
logical impact. . 

By "prelabeling," we mean that instructional materials are clearly marked as 
to their subject area (e.g. , free speech or search and seizure) and each is filed so 
that it is easily retrievable. We have found that teachers tend to be inundated with 
cases, learning activities, and other written materials, and often find it difficult to 
organize the materials when they return to school in the fall. Something as simple 
as enclosing materials in big folios, with subjects clearly marked on them, can be 
a tremendous help to the teacher in later sorting'out the materials. 

Furnishing coffee makes the seminar more pleasant. Each group takes a 15 to 
20 minute break in the morning and afternoon. We provide coJffee in a special 
room, usually the lunch room. Participants appreciate this convenience, and it 
provides a time for informal communication. The instructional staff usually 
jojns the participants, and the relaxed atmosphere helps produce a good ex- 
change of ideas. 

Another important consideration is housing for both the staff of the serninar 
and any participants who may be coming from outside the local school district. 
\Vc take great care to find a comfortable location convenient to the seminar site 
and to restaurants a'nd other facilities. In general, we have found that motels 
work out best. They have maid service to take care of cleaning, and they have the 
added advantage of offering room service to tired staff and participants. 

Seminar Schedule 

After the initial planning is completed, we make up a final seminar schedule. 
In the summer seminar, we offer five sections, one for each grade level. Each day 
is divided into two time segments. The morning segment consists of legal input 
from a law professor, professor of political science, or a practicing attorney. It is 
the responsibility of this person to provide substantive legal knowledge relating 
to the educational materials which will be used in the afternoon component. 
During the afternoon an educational specialist demonstrates methods and 
" materials to be used in the classroom to implement the concepts discussed in the 
morning session. This sample schedule shows a typical week in the program 
for seventh grade teachers. Each of the other four sections would have a 
similar schedule, with content and materials geared to their specific grade level. 
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SEVENTH GRADH 


Monday , June 16 


Morning : 


Overview of development of juvenile law in Texas 




(Family Code, Juvenile section) 




Gaul t -Wi nship , McKeiver, Ivan V. (Supreme Court. 




Cases) 


Afternoon : 


Mock Trial of Gault case 


Tuesday, June 


17 • 


Morning : 


Analysis of Family Code ,of Texas 


Af t er noon ; 


1. Continuum (teaching strategies) 




2. After the Trial mini-unit (teachinK 




min i Min i 1 1 


Wednesday, June 18 


Morning: 


Texas cases arising from Family .Code 


Af ter noon : 


Police unit (policeman present) 


Thursday, June 


/ 

19 / 




Field trip to police station, juvenile ^ 




department, arid juvenile court , ' 


Friday, June Z 


0 . ' 


Morning : 


Panel: Juvenile Prosecutor, Probatioji 




.Officer, JuVen i 1 e Judge , Pol i ceman 


' After noon : 


Unfinished story; Careers in Law; / 




Under Arrest (teaching strategies) / 



Field Trips / , 

Law programs should use community resources to help students learn the 
realities of law and the legal processes. So that teachers will be aware of the 
variety of community resources available, teacher education programs should 
offer field trips to state and federal courts, juvenile detention centers,/the district 
attorney's office, the police station, correctional facilities, and otner govern- 
mental agencies. In addition, we have found that voluntary police ride-alongs 
have had a remarkably positive effect on teachers* attitudes toward the role of the 
police. _ , 

Field trips raise a number of administrative problems, but we believe that the 
trips are so valuable that their advantages more than outweigh these difficulties. 
There is, first of all, the question of transportation. We have found that using 
school buses works best. Though there may be some cost for them, there are 
great advantages as well. For one thing, participants do not have the hassle of 
frying to find parking spaces ground a crowded coui^thouse or correctional 
facility. iFor another, the buses enable teachers to travel as a group, making the 
visit seem more like an outing. We found tjiat touring these facilities as groups 
also has pedagogical advantages. For example, members of the groups tend to 
complement each other. Often one member asks a question that others hadn't 
thought of, opening up a whole new area of inquiry. Another advantage of going 
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by bus is thai ihc rides home offer pariicipanis a chance lo talk some more about 
what (hcv have jusi seeu. 

In Texas, arranging ihese field trips has been greatly facilitated by a group 
called The First Kadv's Volunteer Program. This program was organized through 
the Governor's office and has coordinators in all Council of Government regions 
of the state. They have assiped the responsibility for making the initial comact 
with key la^v and law enforcement personnel and for setting up planning sessions 
with these persons and project staff members. Since various volunteer groups 
often perform similar functions. yOu should check with your local and state 
governmental agencies for information about such assistance. 

It is ver.y important to provide some orientation for every person who is to be 
visited. While a group like the Tirst Ladies may be invaluable in making the 
initial contact, it^is the staffs responsibility to provide the actual orientation. 
Generally, this involves working with a representative of the community service 
or public relations division of a police department or other justice agency. 
Through them you will learn of the range of possible field e.xperiences, and be 
introduced to key people. It is then your responsibility to inform them of .such 

• details as the time of \''isit. and, more importantly, the reason for the visit. You 
can tell them how the field experrence can assist teachers to learn about the justice 
svsiem. and give them some idea of what sort of questions to e.xpect. We have 

• found that judges are particularly receptive, but if your experience is anything 
like ours, you can expect cooperation down the line. 

Police ride-alongs. of course, can't be a group activity. In our program they 
are voluntarv. but many teachers choose to partake of this e.xperience. Since our 
mornings and afternoons are filled, the ride-alongs must take place in the 
evening. They provide relatively little administrative worry. We merely pass 
around a sheet offering volunteers their choice of time. The name of the police 
coordinator and the place of contact are indicated on the sign-up sheet, and it is 
the teacher's responsibility to. be there on time and to know the name of, the 
person he is to contact. 

Conclusion 

Our program's involvement with teacher education doesn't end with our 
seininars. \Vc provide a number of follow-up services to teachers and districts 
participatiim in the proeram. These services also require careful planning and 
attention lo^detail, but rather than go into these matters here, we've contributed 
our ideas to the article on follow-up activities on pages 203-218. 

Our prouram has very ambitious goals. Within five years, we hope to introduce 
and sustain law-relaied education in every major metropolitan area of the state. 
We hope also to involve the teacher training institutions of our state in the 
program, so that courses in teaching about the law will be available to the future 
generations of teachers entering the classrooms of Texas. Ultimately, we hope to 
involve the Texas Education Agency in the program's implementation, .so that 
law-related education will become an integral part of the state social studies 
curriculum. 
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These ambitious goals are pursued, however, in the context of careful planning 
and organizing of our teacher education efforts. It seems to us, in fact, that close 
attention to details is absolutely essential to accomplishing any kind of wide- 
spread educational change. Keep one eye on the end of the rainbow, but keep the 
other one on the ground and take one step at a time. We probably haven't been able 
to answer all the questions you may have, but we hope we've been able to start 
you thinking about these nitty-gritty administrative matters that make or break a 
program. * 
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Special Section: 

Developing an 
Element;ary Teacher 
Educat;ion Program 




\ 

\ 

Editor \s Note \^ 

A number oJXspeciai^sts in early child- 
hood development and moral develop- 
ment have concluded that elementary 
school is a powerful socializing agent. 
The lessons children learn there about 
authority, responsibility, fairness, and 
a host of other concepts will help de- 
termine what kind of citizens they'll be 
as adults. 

Many of us feel that children are 
likely to have a fuller understanding of 
our democratic society, and a better 
appreciation of their roles as citizens, 
if their'early schooling includes an 
introduction to law-related concepts'. 
A few elementary law^refated educa- 
tion programs now e.xist. The intent of 
these programs is not to teach kids 
black letter law or legal technicalities, 
nor to inculcate a set of values or a list 
of do V and don V'.v. Rather, law is 
used as a means of exploring certain 
fundamental questions about living 
together in a democracy. Such 
' questions might include: What is fair? 
How can disputes be resolved 
peacefully and fairly? IV'ho is qualified 
to decide disputes? How can we assure 
that the disputants have an equal 
chance to be heard? What is the role of 
la w/ rules in st ruct uring society ? 
While teacher education is 



important in all law-related education 
projects, it may be most needed in 
programs reaching elementary school 
teachers. Elementary teachers may^ feel 
especially intimidated by law, and may 
feel that law is particularly far 
removed from their curriculum. 

The two articles comprising this 
section suggest means of allaying these 
fears and demonstrating that 
law-related education can be the 
springboard to discu.ssions and 
activities that will help the child learn 
about the rights and responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship. Nancy Wyner 
discusses ho w sch ools socialize " 
students, why the elementary years are 
important in citizenship education, 
and how elementary law-related 
education can enhance the develop- 
ment of citizenship skills. She con- 
cludes by raising a number of 
questions elementary educators will 
want to consider in developing law- 
related curricula and teacher education 
programs^ David Naylor's article 
complements Nancy 's by discussing 
one project 's experiences in offering 
an education program for elementary 
teachers. It provides practical 
suggestions for others who may seek to 
develop elementary programs. 
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A number of an ides in the nest 
section of this book also pro vide 
information that is useful for 
elementary tducators. For example^ 
Lynda Falkenstein^s article on aware- 
ness programs discusses how to meet 
the initial concerns of elementary 
teachers. She suggests, for example, 
means of drawing law-related lessons 
from existing curricula and texts, and 
discusses how current events can be 
used to raise fundamental moral ques- 
tions and la w-related issues. The 
article by Charles Quigley and Richard^ 
Clarke describes a K-12 teacher educa- 
tion program and provides a 
description of a representative portion 
ofthejyrogram. fra Eyster's article 
contains a schedule for a two week ^ 
workshop for upper elementary 
fvachers. It also contains a discussion 
of the pro 's and con 's of grouping 
. teachers by grade level. The article by 
Robert Ratcliffe and John O'Connor 
contains a detailed description of one 
week of a three week seminar for inter- 
mediate and junior high school teach- 
ers. The article by Linda Riekes and 
Sally Mahe Ackerly describes a train- 
in g program , mat erials, and act ivit ies 



aimed particularly at teachers in grades 
6 through 9. The article by Don Vetter 
and Jerry Paradis describes a training 
program for high school students who 
then assiu elementary teachers (grades, 
3-5) in implementing law-related 
programs. Finally, an article by David 
Naylor provides further detail on 
multiple week and intensive summer 
programs for elementary educators. 

Given the great need for elementary 
teacher education in this field, we feel 
that these articles should be considered 
just the beginning of searching dis- 
cussions about means of infusing law 
into elementary curricula, devising 
appropriate strategies, and using the 
governance of elementary schools to 
examine such lav^-related issues as 
authority, fairness, and responsibility. 
We hope to devote more space in our 
future publications to the elementary 
area. Meanwhile, we*d very njuch like 
to know, about your activities in this 
field and your ideas about any aspect 
of elementary law-related education. 
Please feel free to write us ai the 
American Bar Association, 1 155 East 
60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
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Observations on the Teaching of 
Law in Elementary Schools 

Nancy Wyner 



Elementary school children have been spoon-fed on law right along. Yet, while 
they have been **taughl_ the law/VoUr traditional citizenship programs haye_ 
taught them little "about the law/' Indeed, much of what happens in our 
elementary, schools reinforces the view that many children have, that rules and 
laws are punishing prohibitions, and discipline "is what you do because the 
teacher says so or you go to the principalis office.** Children are told what the 
rules are, they're told to conform to regulations, to write essays on **good 
citizenship.'' They meet "Officer Bill, The Community Helper*' on his annual 
visit to the classroom. And there "ure carefully. arranged bulletin boards dis- 
playing pictures of our smiling, golfing presidents, bannered by a timely quota- 
tion. They are too rarely given the opportunity to thoughtfully examine and thus 
truly begin to understand the purpose, rationale, strengths, and weaknesses of 
our laws and legal system. 

These patterns and characteristics of the school environment pre.sumably exist 
to produce a set of behaviors. They are chosen with the apparent purpose of 
preparing children for their responsibilities as participants in a democratic 
society. However, it appears that often rules and regulations are chosen without 
seriously questioning the meaning of the experience to the child. Often, too, the 
governance of behavior in schools disregards the child*s capacity for reasoning, 
for mutual respect, and for reciprocal, cooperative behavior— the essential moral 
sensibilities of the child. 

Education is much more than a set of technical problems to be solved or regu- 
lations to be enforced. It- is ultimately a moral enterprise based on democratic 
principles. It is the process that guides us in our search for true democracy. 

1 believe that law-related education is an important means of enriching this 

Nancy Wyner is an assistant professor of teacher education/social science at 
Wheelock College in Boston; she is a former assistant elementary school princi- 
pal and v;as K 6 social studies coordinator for the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) public 
schools. She can be reached at L 14 Longwood Faculty Offices, 35 Pilgrim Road, 
WHeelock College, Boston, Massachusetts 02215, Her telephone number is 
617.-734-5200 f.\- 1 941 
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process. This article tries to clarify thinking and serve as a guide for educators^' 
developing law education programs. 

How Elementary Schools Socialize Students 

Before discussing how law-related education mighl improve the citizenship 
preparation of elementary children, it is useful to discuss how elementary schools 
socialize students. We have convinced ourselves that these formative childhood 
years are unimportant to the child.'s citizenship education, yet a review of 
research indicates the contrary view. Easton and Dennis contend that **childh'ood 
has been thought of as a political vaquum probably only because to. this day so 
little attention has been given to the specifically political aspects of the socializing 
process during that period.*' (A bibliography at the end of this article provides 
citations for all books and articles mentioned.) Political experiences are inescap^ 
able determinants, they emphasize, from the very earliest stages of childhood. 
Sarason has studied how the norms and rules that govern behavior are formu- 
"naledlTTelcrtrentary schoolsTHe're 
tional issues'' and concludes that not only do teachers unilaterally determine the 
class constitution, but the issue of their authority is never raised. 

In a landmark study, Hess and Torney found that elementary teachers often 
discourage democratic participation as j^rt of the learning process, arid tend to 
avoid the realities of political life while emphasizing compliance to rules and 
authorities as a major focus of civics education in elementary schools. A later 
study by Hess concluded that elementary school was the most influential political 
socialization agent for grade school children, and that **children . . . seem to be 
learning an incomplete, simplistic, and cognilivcly fragmented view of the 
political process," 

These studies identify a broad range of behaviors and experiences that in- 
fluence children's attitudes about and. understanding of law and the democratic 
process. Perhaps the following description of my own experiences during a visit 
to an urban elementary school will provide a concrete example. 

I was questioned about the purpose of my visit, first by a .security guard seated 
at the entrance, then by the office secretary, and then by the school adminis- 
trator. The PA system was on, and some low key tune.s and radio shoptalk 
followed us as we walked through the lobby of this superbly designed new K-6 
school, in one of ilic corridors there was an extensive bicentennial display. The 
loilowing statement ribboned the pictures and drawings of national monuments' 
and portraits of American heroes: •'rreedom has always been an important idea 
in the history of the United Slates." Security guards were at checkpoints on every 
tloor. The assistant principal had accompanied me to the area I was to visit, 
rhere were abundant resources and, from my vantage point, a veritable sea of 
children. 

The class I yisiied had been awarded a mini-citizenship award for ''good 
cafeteria conduct." The ••document*' was printed on a piece of oaktag, and a 
red. while, and blue crepe banner bordered the edge. The award was prominently 
displayed on an easel near the door. The children were working on reading con- 
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tracts. The teacher pui a big check on Alan's paper and told him he was a 
"cheater for copying the answers,*' and, she said, **that was not fair!'* The 
children stared at Alan and he put his head on his desk and cried. At ten o'clock a 
buzzer sounded and instruction (**formar') was interrupted while some 700 
children were lined up, marched to the bathrooms'^ and toileted according to their 
turn. I was told this regulatory activity occurred twice daily. 

This is but one day's experiences. The vivid reality of such episodes, however, 
compels us to question what we do in fact teach about the law and citizenship and / 
what alternatives we have. ■ ' | 

The Elementary Years and Law Education ' 

Law education is based on a newer, more intj6grative approach to citizenship 
education. It tries to help students better understand democra^ principles and 
ideals, and to apply concepts, principles, ancf values to life e?q^riences. It also 
assumes that students will thereby develop/positive attitudes about the law and 
our legal and political systems. /' 

Curriculum development and projects in law education, however, have con- 
centrated on the secondary level, with t|je elementary level lagging far behind. Ob- 
jectives for most law education programs are based on assumptions about content 
application, learning, and common^purpose that relate, essentially, to the secon- 
dary or junior high school student. Some programs have attempted to involve 
elementary teachers with secondary teachers in seminars and in-service sessions 
focusing on the substantive aspects of law education. 

In this format, teachers regroup to write instructional activities that interpret 
the content of the sessions at a level of interest and understanding appropriate for 
grades they teach. The result is a kind of leveling down of abstract ideas. With 
few exceptions, these efforts have not developed specific, appropriate elementary 
teacher guides incorporating a rationale, sound principles, and differentiated 
teaching strategies that relate the developmental capabilities of elementary 
students to knowledge building and value analysis. This is a hazardous route that 
invites fragmentation and distortion. Certainly tying in-service content to 
. curriculum development does continue the interest generated by in-service, and 
may add some instructional activities to the teacher's repertoire. However, 
teachers may windup with an intriguing collection of motivational activities that 
fail to provide in-dSpt^vJiiarnlng and skill development. If w& are to achieve the 
important objectives of lawbducation, we will need a careful structuring o,f the 
curriculum. 

Sound, coherent programs will flow from curricula that have an organizing 
framework based on guiding principles of child development. These principles 
can provide the basis for selection of appropriate subject matter and teaching 
strategies responsive to the child's dynamic range of developmental needs and 
capabilities. (Bier and Shapiro, Selman) 

Piaget's work, for example, suggests that until six or seven years of age the 
child has an absorbing egocentric character exemplified by limited ability to think 
about another's point of view or, for that matter, about the needs and rights of a 
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group of children. That's why youngsters are so likely to **break" the rules, for 
though they may know what the rules are, they are unlikely to follow anything 
but the simplest rule. Unilateral, authoritarian adult behavior at this stage tends 
to make children fearful and dependent. 

Piaget proposes an alternative response that acknowledges the importance of 
interpersonal experiences in learning. According to Piaget, in expressing respect 
toward the child, the supportive adult authority encourages children to feel 
obligated to a person whom they respect, stimulating attitudes and relationships - 
that are more reciprocal and cooperative, an important dimension of self- 
discipline. In a school environment that encourages mutual respect, 
self-discipline, and reciprocity, democratic principles and ideals begin to have 
some real meaning for everyone involved. Thinking about the need for rules, 
social order, and legitimate authority is then more than a cognitive; task. It is 
based on the interaction, of knowledge, attitudes, feelings, and values. And it's 
precisely the interdependence of these factors that will make the study of legal 
concepts and structures of our society an exciting search that flows from in- 
creasing knowledge and emotive commitment to our nation. 

Note the differences in the f6llowing sets of rules: ' 

Set I: 

Behave in school > 
Be on time 
Always be on time 

Always be on time or the doors will be locked 
"Don't throw banana peels down 
Always be a good bluebird in school 

Sci 2: 

No running inside \ 

No trikes or bikes inside 

No throwing sand or blocks\^ 

No hitting, fighting, hiirting.or bonging! 

No wrecking! j \ 

Do not do any spitting either'^ \ 

I he first set 'was developed in a first "^cade class 1 recently observed in which 
the youngsters spent their **creative" wriliiig session copying sentences the 
. teacher had just elicited from them. The lisT suggests that the only rule in 
classroom was more simple, and each child knew it— meet the teacher's expecta- 
tions at all times! The second .^et evolved' in the spontaneous play of kindergarten 
children, with the encouragement of a perceptive teacher. 

While both sets of rules elicit similar principles of order, equality, the authority 
of rules, responsibility, fairness, and the boundaries of freedom, the second set 
speaks in the language of kids and use.s experiences common to their age group. 
Unlike the first set, it recogni/es young children's capabilities in creating under- 
standable limits for themselves and others. 
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Willis Hawley cites the teacher, especially in elementary school, as the person 
who establishes the culture of the classroom. His research Indicates that most 
teachers encourage students to be ''conformist, subordinate, noriassertive, and 
well-mannered (by the teacher's standards), and tend to oppose independence, 
creativity, initiative, self-reliance, and intellectual skepticism." Hawley observes 
that **to the child theieacher personifies public-authority. If students find ^hat 
teachers make arbitrary use of their authority, they may come to expect that per- 
sons in authority should not be trusted, or, perhaps worse, that the irresponsible 
use of power, although not desirable, is to be expected and tolerated." 

Particularly in these vulnerable early elementary years, therefore, the teacher 
/plays a critical role as^ the authority person helping the child^ to make the 
transition from family life and the incidental group experiences of neighborhood 
play groups to a new kind of collective group where membership is influenced by 
the child's performance and the teacher's attitudes. It's in this setting that 
children develop a sense of self worth as effective, significant participant.s, group 
members who experience the mutual respect of authorities and peers, regardless 
of their ethnic group, economic staitus, or level of competencies. 

Naturally, the upper elementary grades present very different opportunities. In 
these years the elementary student begins to develop an active concern for 
learning about the adult world and becomes keenly interested in reality. S/he 
develops a high interest in factual information and a strong drive to do things 
grownups do— to understand the grownup world. In the late elementary years 
(grades 4-6), the child is no longer intrigued with his/her own reconstructions of 
the world but prefers objective reality. As s/he se^ks to move toward indepen- 
dence, in this transitional mid-childhood period, teachers of law education have a 
unique chance to reduce the remoteness— the simulated quality— of laws and 
government. In this distinct intellectual period of the child's development, the 
teacher has the chance to capitalize on students' fascination with functions, 
helping them to build concepts of governance based on substantive law, for 
example. This is a unique time for developing historical awareness of the founda- 
tions and structure of our constitutional democracy, for teaching about legisla- 
tive processes, for debate about and field investigations of courts and law 
enforcement agencies, for broad comparative studies of governance across time 
and ideologie.s, for analyzing the use of power. It is an important time to build 
perspectives. 

I've tried to show in the first half of this article that there is a need for law 
education in elementary schools and that curricula can be developed for both 
primary and upper elementary children. Let me now suggest the major elements 
of a developmental law education curriculum. 

(1) Major Objectives and Rationale of an Elementary- Law Education 

Law education seeks to develop among elementary and secondary students 
1) broad understanding of basic legal concepts, principles, and the valued ideals of 
our constitutional democracy, 2) awarenes.s and increased understanding of the 
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rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 3) growing respect and appreciation for 
legal processes and rational legitimate authority, and 4) the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that promote citizenship participation. 

In the formative years, elementary school is a natural environment for children 
to acquire understanding of basic legal concepts and principles. The context of 
thecjas^room and school must provide interaction^ and planned instruction that 
encourage the child's self-esteem as a valued particip'&nt of- the school- 
community. Law-related instructional activities and classroom interactions must 
be-solidly based on criteria that serve to achieve the major objectives of law 
education. In order to be effective and productive, these experiences must be 
developmentally appropriate and cumulative, providing for increasing com- 
plexity and depth of understanding in response to the child's growing 
capabilities. In the later elementary years, these embryonic experiences will 
"emerge as the basis for learning that emphasizes logical and abstract legal and 
political understanding. 

As a comprehensive K-6 curriculum, law education that integrates inquiry 
investigations and value analysis strategies must provide students with a body of 
knowledge, personal and interpersonal competencies, and a rational view that 
can serve as the framework for constructing their role as citizens in our society. 

(2) Guiding Principles for an Elementary Law Education Curriculum 

These are based on a number of general ideas. For example, the curriculum 

Is specific— an d t h eref o r e , ' 

• provides information on law-related subject matter that relates to clearly 
stated objectives. 

• encourages law-centered experiences to help students formulate basic law 
concepts, gain knowledge and understanding of fundamental principles^.of 
American law, and begin tp learn about the functions of legal institutions. 

Is explicitly interrelated — and therefore, 

• combines inquiry processes, value analysis strategies, and law content to 
further thinking and valuing, decision-making and problem-solving skills, 
subjective aud objective experiences. 

• can be infused into social studies, and, for that matter, language arts, 
reading, and other aspects of elementary curriculum. 

• is interdisciplinary aud draws on ideas in psychology, social and political 
science, philosophy, and history to further understanding of law concepts. 

Is learner oriented— and therefore, 

• considers the developmental capabilities and unique learning styles of 
individual students. 

• recognizes the critical importance of the child's active involvement with his 
own learning in real, concrete situations, as well as the study of historic epi- 
sodes and fanciful situations that present prototypic situations for the child 
to analyze and think about. 
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• encourages participation in collaborative learning, development of social 
awareness, and broadened social perspectives through such techniques as 
open discussions, role play, and gaming. 

Is teacher oriented^d^nd. therefore, 

• Underlines the teacher^s role in (I) planVjing and supporting a demo- 
cratically oriented learning environment, (2) organizing law-centered 
instructional activities, (3) exercising rationally-based authority that teaches 
a reasoned need for classroom rules and the appropriateness of reasonable 
authority, (4) encouraging open discussion and questioning of the ideals and 
principles of our legal system, and of controversies, conflicts, and issues, (5) 
recognizing and applying understanding of child development and the inte- 
gration of the child's intellectual, affective, and social learning to curricula 
and teaching, * 

• provides multiple experiences to help children think about, feel, and 
express their growing interest and commitment through citizenship 
participation. 

Is inleractive— and therefore, 

• has goals that arc both cognitive and affective, balancing logical reasoning 
with affective growth and emotive commitment. 

• stresses opportunities for the child to interact in a democratically oriented 
learning environment with adult.s and peers, an environmentstrengthened by ^ 
diversity, mutual trust, and reciprocity, and predicated on the development 
of democratic ideals. 

(3) An Over\rtew of the General Content 

Content inf curriculum is a means of achieving broad goals and objectives. If, 
indeed, our purpose is to achieve the major objectives of law education, then a 
rationale aiVd principles for a law education curriculum' must serve as guidelines 
for selecting and organizing content. And teacher education models must be. a 
delibcratc'rcspon.sc to decisions made about curriculum content. 

Concept learning (e.g,, study of fundamental ideas such as fairness, justice, 
and authority) is an effective way to organize law information for elementary 
programs. Through this approach wc can start where the children arc, with their 
unique human differences. That means beginning with their concerns about 
fairness, their skill in rule-making (a skill they've learned in nursery games and in 
playing their own group games), and their problems in sharing and accepting 
responsibility. We recognize early stages of law concepts as expressed in the 
child's experiences and thinking capabilities. Content must be based on organic 
ideas— ideas that can grow along with the child, ideas that can be examined from 
different viewpoints, at different limes, in relation to self and to others. 

Some concepts are composed of attributes that are elusive, ambiguous, and 
changing, like "good citizen" and "patriotism." Unless we want to get caught in 
a models-of-virtuc-scenario (i.e., learn about patriotism by studying patriots), 
these tcrm.s might best be left for a stage when such abstract ideas can be clearly 
understood. 
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Strong, powerful legal concepts, like authority, justice, responsibility, and 
liberty, can be thought of as *Mdea-vehicles" to help us compress, galvanize, and 
synthekze information. Authority, for example, helps us to ask if we need a 
leader and what a leader's job is. Concept learning can start simply and build 
toward comple.xity and generalization for the primary-age child. It can start on a 
concrete specific level (reasoning about rules during a game for example), and in 
response to the child's growing abilities, it can move along toward abstractions of 
law. lnformatio,n can be processed efficiently and examined thoughtfully. Rote 
learning and the passive accumulation of data can be avoided when activities are 
related to a given concept. As an interrelated approach, concept learning com- 
bines law content and inquiry processes. 

The Law in a Free Society project, for example, has organized content that is 
keyed to eight concepts— justice, authority, privacy, freedom, participation, 
diversity, property, and responsibility. In this comprehensive K-12 curriculum 
design, each concept is carefully structured by a series of key ideas and questions 
that arc sequentially developed. In the study of a single concept there is a con- 
sistent logic and interconnectedness of content, moving from simplicity to 
complexity, from concrete, realistic issues to problems that increasingly demand 
logical and abstract thinking capabilities. ; 

We don't as yet have general agreement about a discrete set of concepts that 
will surely do the job. Isidore Starr, emeritus professor of education at Queens 
College and a leader in the field of law-related education, identifies liberty, 
justice, equality, property, and power as the five threads which weave their way 
through the U.S. Constitution and the fabric of American history. Their applica- 
bility to elementary programs should be considered. The interdisciplinary nature 
of law concepts should also be an important criterion in the selection process. 
Carefully selected concepts have the power to forge new linkages with other areas 
of the curriculum. Concepts such as **diversit/' or **equality," for example, are 
not only law concepts but expressions of our social philosophy as well. And as 
such, they interface with multicultural studies and hasten the infusion of law- 
related learning into the general curriculum. 

(4) About a Compendium of Resources 

In general, local or regional law education projects will need to develop, 
compile, and search out resources that effectively represent the principles of the 
curriculum and serve lo help achieve its objectives. To get the gears in motion, 
here are a few suggestions for organizing resource and learning activities. 

The ABA/YEf-C publications on law-related education provide a comprehen- 
sive source for locating commercially available print/nonprint **packaged re- 
sources"-curriculum materials, media, games, and simulations. (For Informa- 
tion on the ABA curriculum catalogues, sec this issue's bibliography [pp. 220-2 1] .) 
At their bcsV^^^^^aged" materials should do three things. First, they should 
present prototypic situations. For example, *Tirst Things" and **Sociar 
Reasoning.;' filnistrip series by Guidance Associates, are excellent resources to 
help students as they reason about issues and broaden their social perspectives. 
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Second, materials should help the student to analyze coniplex ideas, like the new 
Law in a Free Society multimedia student materials that guide students through a 
series of sequential stories providing many opportunities foXouestioning and dis- 
cussion. Finally, they should document issues and events as basis for analysis 
and discussion. ' ^ V 

In any event, commercial materials should not replace life experience-but be a 
basis for stimulating ideas.and interest, or for skill development. Optimally, they 
should be used to enable the student to relate his or her social realities and per- 
ceptions to the concepts and principles of law. The student is a resource for 
law^related learning. As a group, students can help each other, assutriing the 
availability of a sensitive guide and facilitator of learning. The teacher is a 
resource, helping to guide them ffom personal concerns to the larger, compelling 
realities. \ 

An example of this process occurred at the Pierce Elementary SchoolXin 
Brookline, Massachusetts. Representatives of the student government there did\i 
systematic study of the school's rules. Students and teachers questioned and dis-\ 
cussed the reasons for rules, entering into an interesting debate. Students ques- 
tioned the fairness of a rule that said that students may not chew gum, though in 
the school teachers could chew gum. Their search for a sense of responsibility 
and fairness was certainly enhanced, not so much in deciding who gets to chew 
gum, but by the broadened viewpoints and mutual respect that flow from the 
opportunity to rationally examine and discuss problems together. 

Certainly, one of the most innovative and stimulating ideas that has been 
developed by law education projects is a whole new way of thinking about the 
resources of the students' community. This has been achieved by involving law 
personnel in teaching in-service sessions, visiting classrooms to discuss law 
topics, providing help in arranging and conducting field trips to various law insti- 
tutions, and consulting on the development and implementation of law projects. 
Unquestionably, this collaboration enhances learning and fosters positive atti- 
tudes for all students fortunate enough to participate in such projects. 

At the elementary level, it is important to have local lawyers in the classroom 
and to visit local courts or the police station. This reduces ihp remoteness of the 
law and helps minimize the fantasies and fears children might associate with the 
law, its officials, and its institutions. In addition these are programmatically 
appropriate responses to the students' need for actual, real-life experiences. 
Active involvement in law studies through observing, discussing, and interacting 
in a wide range of educational settings helps kids learn and stimulates both 
teachers, and resource persons. 

(5) Designing An Elementary Teacher Education Program 

A growing number of teacher education progranris^are in existence around the 
country. Many of these are described elsewhere in this book. Surely, those 
seeking to design teacher education programs for elementary teachers will want 
to become familiar with these models. The Law in a Free Society teacher educa- 
tion .in-service model (described on pp. 81-W) is, perhaps, the most compre- 
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hensive atiempt to integrate meihodology and law concepts in a sequeniially 
structured curriculum. This.inodel has prepared both elementary ancj secondary 

teachers. \ 

As local school administrators begin the search for a model that can effectively 
achieve the major objectives of elementary law education, the following assump- 
tions could provide the springboard for planning in-service courses. No doubt the 
needs of the teacher and student groups will vary. These differences complicate 
the planning process, but then that's part of the fascinating challenge of 
education. ^ 
Some Operating Assumptions 

1) Teachers are generally unfamiliar with basic law concepts, have relatively 
limited experience in studying how the law works or the premises behind rules 
and laws, and feel a bit like fish out of water with the law's unfamiliar language 
and processes. They must be exposed to the broader, philosophical under- 
pinnings of the law and thus become increasingly more comfortable and con- 
fident with the subject area. 

2) Some general overview of social development (i.e., self-concept, patterns ot 
group interaction, stages of social reasoning) should be included. Since develop- 
mejital principles are a necessary part of the framework for organizmg law- 
related content, specific opportunities to read about and discuss characteristics of 
social development are important. Such understandings are crucial in planning 
appropriate learning experiences based on the developmental capabilities of chil- 

dren at a given age. 

3) Teachers will need help in recognizing opportunities for teaching law-related 
education within their ongoing program. Much of what has t?een discussed here 
happens in all phases of a child's daily experiences. Issues of sharing, power, 
authority, fairness, and the rights and responsibilities of individuals and groups 
occur all the time. Increasing understanding of these issues in the context of 
home school, and community life is part of our purpose. 

4) In general, teachers don't rt;cognize the applicability of democratic concepts 
to the social context of the classroom, nor have they had opportunity to question 
these linkages and relationships. (This is particularly true for elementary 
teachers.) Teachers should be encouraged to reHect on the pervasive issues of 
ainhoritv-centercd classrooms and school climate, and, through course strategies 
and personal investigations, develop behavior and skills that model supportive 
and reasonable authority and democratic attitudes in their own teaching role. 

Teaching Stratem^s 

Once we begin to idemifv teaching techniques, classroom teachers will Dreatne 
a sigh of relief. The emphasis is on the best of the instructional strategies 
commonlv used in inqiiii v-oriemed social studies. The overlapping with social 
studies should help everyone to recognize how doable law-related education is. It 
is most important tor teachers to grasp this cue, since teaching techniques are 
. \\hat make law studies coinc alive. 
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Among the range of teaching strategies that are particularly effective several 
stand out as essential: 

1. Case Studies — Learning about the law is learning about real people involved 
in common conflict situations to which j»tudents can easily relate. It involves a 
thoughtful examination of the divergent interests in a case and an attempt to dis- 
cover a fair and workable solution. It facilitates socratic questioning and stimu- 
lates students to carefully reflect upon their own views and feelings of others. It 
teaches students how to think. 

2. GroupinfC— There are several common reasons for grouping and consider- 
ation should be given to each alternative. 

2.vi,' skill based Rroupin^s—\x\ this pattern, children are grouped together be- 
cause they have similar cognitive/social skills, or because the range of skills 
allows them to learn from each other. Cooperative interaction is encouraged and 
helping each other can be a valued expression of these interactions. 

2.b. open group discussions— C\di^s,xoom meetings provide an excellent struc- 
ture for.opcn group discussions. There are a variety of ways to organize these 
sessions, but generally it's preferable to keep the groups small (perhaps four to 
seven students). Here students have a chance to listen and think about what 
others are saying and thinking, and communicate their own point of view by 
statnig opinions and reasons for them. These small "buzz" sessions can generate 
information and ideas, as well as clafrify issues that can be brought before the 
whole class for broader discussion. The process is an excellent one for increasing 
social awareness. As an instructional activity, these discussions should be a part 
of the built-in fibre of the school day, a vehicle to explore and reason about 
events at school, at home, and in the community. In order to avoid a **take over*' 
by one or two dominating group members, some clearly stated guidelines for 
these sessions might include: (I) listening, (2) not interrupting, (3) sharing your 
own point of view and your reasons. 

l.Q. ^roup planned invest if^ai ions— These students have a common interest— 
a specific project, theme, or issue they are studying. This shared sense of purpose 
is a sound basis for developing cooperation and motivation toward achieving/ 
accomplishing a goal. Personal responsibilities are emphasized along with the 
potential to contribute to the entire group effort, balancing individual and group 
needs. At the initial stages of the group's efforts, teachers can provide the 
underpinnings for productive group experience. Students will need to discuss 
what they want to happen, and then identify ways to get the process started by (I) 
deciding what tasks/ resources are needed to achieve the purpose, (2) assigning 
responsibilities, (3) managing the event, and (4) evaluating their efforts. Td 
suggest you start on a small specific event, such as planning for a cla'ssroom visit 
of a police officer prior to a field trip to the local police station. 

In general, key tasks for all of these groups include focusinj^ on a goal, clarify- 
in problems that relate to gathering resources and scheduling, and developing a 
methodology (a "how to do it"). These arc essentially inquiry elements that 
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require lots of questions and sorting out of things. An important point here is 
that the process of planning can often be of greater social/intellecutal conse- 
quence than the event itself, sin'ce formulating ideas and plans and organizing 
experiences are critically imporlant aspects of motivation, self-direction, and 
creative thinking. 

Each of these group experiences can provide important learning opportunities. 
For example: 

• Increased social perspective-taking ability. This increases the child*5 
ability to grasp and understand the viewpoints of others— something like 
**being in someone else's shoes." 

• Increased willingness and skill in cooperation and reciprocity as a result of 
pcsitive, productive group experiences. 

• Increased ability to deal with conflicts and issues as an outgrowth of a 
developing sense of mastery in interpersonal, interactive experiences, 

• Increased understanding of the decision-making process and skill in 
applying it. 

3. Field rn/?^— Certainly, another worthwhile use of time i.s through active in- 
vestigation of the local courts, voter sites, and the police stations. Good pre- 
planning and organization is a must! You might want to consider having students 
participate in planning. They can: 

• study maps, reproduce mini-maps; 

• develop a set of que.stions about what they anticipate finding/seeing. For 
example, **what are-your thoughts, ideas, expectations— what is it going to 
be like when wc visit the police station?*'; 

• plan an interview schedule— a set of questions to explore; 

• develop a plan for collecting and recording information gathered on the 
trip. For example, they might brin^ along trip-clip boards for writing or 
drawing, cassette recorders, cameras; 

- • plan a sharing or post-trip event to apply the new information, i,e., role 
play, simulation, dramatic play. 

It's iniportant'that kids have a chance to talk with court 'or police personnel 
while at the field \ite, since that will heighten the personal experiences for them. 
And, particularly t^ecause of the high interest of these trips, try to encourage the 
children to focus their questions by helping them think about special concerns 
before the visit. 

• An effective fifth o,r sixth grade follow-up for a field trip to a court would be to 
hold a moot court and have two or three juries deliberating at once. The students 
can then compare decisions and perhaps begin to recognize some of the impon- 
derables ihey are dealing with. 

4. Descriptive Research— Thh effecti\'e approach requires the child to actively 
seek out information, analyzing data collected by survey techniques. It helps the 
children find out what others think about issues, and encourages participants to 
clarify their own positions. Students might list the important rules in their home 
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for example, and then collect and compare them with the rules of other's homes 
as part of a project on parental authority and the reasoned need for rules. They 
could then analyze this information and bring it along to a class discussion. 

5. Imitative Research — Like moot court or mock trials* imitative research 
allows the student to restructure, re-enact, and reinvent an episode. Children 
might obfserve the procedures df local elections and then imitate the mechanics of 
the voting system they are learning about, creating campaigns, ballots, and 
booths. The process helps to consolidate the child's understanding of some com- 
plex events. Our astronauts were perhaps our most famous imitative researchers. 
Remember in the early stages of flight exploration how they constructed a space 
environment to simulate and prepare for new experiences? Siich are the ways of 
all adventurous learners! 

6. Interviews with People in Law-Related Settings or in the Classroom — This 
offers a **flesh and blood,-' real linkage with the legal system. It brings students 
to local issues, gives insights into law careers and role responsibilities, and under- 
lines the accessibility and basically human aspect of law studies. 

7. Gaming — In group games, the child confronts others' viewpoints and be- 
comes aware that s/he has a point of view that differs from others. This can lead 
to an exchange (and often -a heated debate) about fairness, cooperation, and 
power. Also, children begin to see the necessity for rules when adult authority is 
suspended and children assume responsibility for following the rules. 

Conclusion 

Helping young students to construct their role as citizens in our constitutional 
democracy is, emphatically, a challenge tp and responsibility of our schools — 
. from the beginning. We need to think more about this area, to clarify our ideas and 
•sec new possibilities. 1 hope I've been able to suggest some concrete ideas for 
; approaching that task. 
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Effective Training Programs for 
Elennentary School Educators: 
Selected Issues and Reconnnnendations 

David T. Naylor 



As the law studies movement continues to mature and spread, throughout the 
United States during the 1970s, an increasingly important and evident trend is 
emerging. While the initial thrust of most law-related education efforts has been 
directed almost exclusively at the secondary school level, this is no longer the 
case. Growing numbers of educators are becoming convinced of the necessity for 
effective law-related education at the elementary school level. The need lo 
provide appropriate training experiences for elementary school educators thus 
becomes ever more critical. ^ ^ ■ 

Despite a growing awareness of and interest in law-related education in the 
elementary school, a number of obstacles currently confront the unwary educa- 
tor, obstacles that have the potential to blunt, divert, an even undermine efforts 
to implement meaningful programs. This is especially true for the project admin- 
istrator seeking to provide an efficacious training program for elementary school 
educators. For instance, while many elementary school educators may wish to 
do sonwihinfi, they are often unclear just what it is that they hope to accomplish. 
As Professor Nancy Wyner has pointed out: 

With rare exception . . . specific, appropriate elementary teacher guides 
incorporating a. rationale, sound principles, and differentiated teaching 
strategies that interrelate developmental capabilities of elementary students 
with knowledge building and value analysis [have not been developed].' 
The problem elaborated upon by Professor Wyner is a very real one, one made 
even more apparent by the lack- of written materials suitable for use in grades 
K-6. Profe'ssor Roger Berg has observed that in the more than 50 pages of 
annotated listings in the first edition of the American Bar Association\s 
Bibliography of Law-Relatai Curriculum Materials: Annotated A) are 
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descripiions of only iwo commercial texts suitable for use below the seventh 
grade. Commenting on this situation, Professor Berg wrote: 

Both of these books contain real and hypothetical cases foi^aching about 
the Xonstilulion and (he Bill of Rights. Why is this format and subject 
matter all that is available for the intermediate grades?' 
Yet another common obsiAcle to effective law-related education at the elemen- 
tary school level is that many deinentary school educators have doubts and hesi- 
tations about the relevance of law studies to the elementary school curriculum. 
They frequently ask, What should be taught? In what manner? At what level? Is 
it really necessary to include law studies in the elementary school curriculum? 
Unless and until such questions as these can be dealt with, efforts to provide an 
effective 4aw-relaied education training program for elementary school educa- 
tors, much less efforts to secure successful implementation of an elementary 
school law studies curriculum, have little hope for success. 

These and other obstacles often seem formidable, especially to the neophyte 
administrator seeking to test the water by gingerly placing his toe in the main- 
stream of the law studies movement. However, these obstacles need not be fatal. 
The purpose of this article, therefore, is to help administrators contemplating the 
establishment of their own elementary' teacher education efforts to anticipate 
those problems that may arise and offer suggestions for dealing with them. 

The observations which follow are based on my experience as an administrator 
of the Cincinnati Center for Law-Related Education, a locally based, county- 
wide project which provides extensive teacher education programs in law-related 
studies for both elementary and secondary school educators. During 1975-76, for 
example approximately 150 elementary school teachers and administrators 
participated in the Center's two multiple session graduate level courses for ele- 
mentary educators. Another 25 elementary school teachers were involved m the 
Center's annual four-week, all day summer institute program. In addition, many 
elementary school educators take advantage of the Center^ law resource 
personnel' program which arranges for speakers to visit the classroom and for 
children to visit the courts, police Headquarters, and other areas of interest in the 
community. Since we initiated teacher education programs in the summer of 
1973, approximately 350 elementary school educaidrs have successfully 
completed these programs/ \ 

Recruiting Qualified Kducators 

Each teacher education project, whether it be national, regional, state, county, 
or local in scope, faces its own unique problems in attracting qualified candidates 
to participate in its training programs. This is tt;ue of projects that are seeking to 
involve secondary educators, but especially true of those which wish to involve 
elementary school educators, because they may n\t as readily perceive the rele- 
vance of law studies. In dealing with this problem,\let me make several sugges- 
tions. ' \ i . J . 
Perhaps first and rore;nost is the need to make elementary school educators 
of the purposes and components of your training program. Generally 
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speaking, the broader the geographic area from which participants will be drawn, 
the more difficult the problem of communicating necessary information to 
prospective participants. Depending upon your geographic scope, variations of 
the following procedures may be helpful in recruiting elementary school educa- 
tors for law-related education training programs. 

1. Mass Mailinf^s, using membership lists obtained from national, state, 
and/or local professional organizations (e.g.. National Council for the 
Social Studies [NCSS]; -National Education Association [NEA]; National 
Association for the Education of Young Children [NAEYC]; National 

. Middle School Association (NMSA); International Reading Association 
[IRA]; state and local affiliates of these organizations). 

2. Formal Advertisements, placed in national and/or state professional 
journals (e.g.. Today *s Education; Young Children; The Reading Teacher). 

3. Information Services /Newsletters, services rendered by various organ- 
izations (e.g., American Bar Association Special Committee on Youth 
Education for Citizenship*s annual listing of summer teacher education 
workshops; NCSS newsletter, The Social Studies Professional; ERIC/ 
Early Childhood Education Center, , Urbana, Illinois; University of 
Wyoming*s Middle School Newsletter). ' 

4. Profes.sional Meetings, at which time project leaders may present 
formal papers, conduct workshops, and/or distribute information (e,g., 
national, regional, state, and iocai meetings of NCSS, NMSA, NAEYC, 
IRA). 

In addition to making elementary school educators aware of a program's exis- 
tence, administrators who wish to attract highly qualified candidates to their 
program should -seriously consider providing one or more of the following 
benefits: (I) graduate credit from an ^accredited college/university; (2) free 
tuition; (3) free texts and instructional materials; and (4) stipend award. The 
value of these benefits should not be underestimated, especially by adminis- 
trators of projects seeking to initiate a teacher education program or seeking to 
^ offer a summer program. The awarding ot one or more of these benefits is as 
important in attracting qualified elementary school participants as it is in 
attracting qualified secondary school participants, for, while descriptive infor- 
mation may serve to spark interest, the failure to provide adequate benefits may 
financially exclude a number of otherwise highlj' qualified elementary school 
educators. • . - 

Without a doubt, the most effective means for encouraging educators to enroll 
in a teacher education program is the program's reputation as spread by past par- 
ticipants. Positive personal-testimony is important in apprising elementary school 
educators of a program's existence and its value to their individual situation. For 
the Cincinnati Centen the **ripple effect" recruitment method is unquestionably 
the most efficacious. 

Projects endeavoring to involve elementary school teachers should not over- 
look the importance of the elementary school principal. In general, elementary 
schools have smaller enrollments and faculty size than secondary schools, 
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making possible greater interaction between the elementary .school principal and 
teacher. In, addition, the role traditionally assumed by the elementary school 
principal often results in ii closer working relationship between principal and 
teacher and more direct involvement of the principal in school curriculum and 
classroom activities. The key role of the elementary school principal strongly 
suggests that projec't administrators should endeavor to directly involve him in 
the training prograni(s). Oftentimes the principal's understanding of what is 
being attempted can 'be the dilterence between wide or limited information 
dissemination, encouragement or discouragement of teachers to become involved 
• in law-related training programs, and success or failure in classroom imple- 
mentation of law-related studies. 

The location of the training center is yet another factor that may significantly 
innuence your ability to attract qualified elementary school educators. Hence, 
while the Cincinnati Center conducts its annual summer institute on the main 
campus of the University of Cincinnati, all of its multiple session courses are held 
at off-campus area schools. Each site is carefully selected to provide adequate 
classroom facilities, sufficient parking, ease of access, and strategic geographic 
location, factors which seem to be especially important to elementary school 
educators, probably because many of these educators are female, and long dis- 
tances and night-time travel (especially to urban areas) are strong deterrents to 
participation. 

Addressinu Some Major Concerns of the Elementary School Kducator 

/. H hy Teach Llanetuary Students About Law? 

One of the most frequent concerns voiced by elementary school educators is 
that law studies arc too sophisticated for the elementary school child. Law studies 
tend to be regarded by the uninitiated as little more than the study of documents 
(e.g., the Declaration of Independence; the Constitution; the Bill of Rights), the 
legislative process (e.g.. How does a bill become a law?; What is a veto?), and 
landmark Supreme Court deeisio.ns (e.g., Marhury v. Madison: Scott v. Sanford; 
Bro\x'n V. Board of Education). The scarcity of appropriate materials for grades 
K-6. coupled with the nature of those materials which do exist, further add to this 

concern. . • u ^ 

^ This is a Common and persistent concern, one that cannot be simply wished 
away or safelv ignored. In essence, it is rooted in lack of understanding and un- 
awarcness of sound rationales for law-related education. Addressing this concern 
thus becomes one of the primary responsibilities of an administrator of a law- 
related teacher education program seeking to train elementary educators. 

A number of appropriate strategies are available to the program administrator 
10 help ease educators' concern that law studies are too sophisticated for the 
clementarv school child. The use of a mindwalk exercise in the initial class 
meeting is'often a valuable means for helping the educator (and the elementary 
school child) comprehend the impact that law has upon our lives, including the 
lives of even very young children. (This activity is described on p. 76 of this 
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issue.) Recognition of the pervasive reach of the law engendered by a mindwalk 
technique is often a potent means for helping to allay initial doubts. 

Providing educators with opportunities to examine and discuss articulated 
rationales for including law studies in the elementary school curriculum is another 
means to help ease educators' concern that law^studies• are too sophisticated 
for the elementary school child. Hence, early in the training program, par- 
ticipants should be exposed to examples of rationales for law studies, including 
those'fouhd in books/ professional journals,* anci classroom materials.* Encour- 
aging each participant to develop his own rationale for law studies should be one 
of the important goals of a training program involving elementary school educa- 
tors. Toward this end, it's a good idea to require participants to prepare a written 
rationale for including law studies in the elementary school curriculum. 

The substantive content of any training program in which the elementary school 
educator is to participate should be adjusted to meet the *'too sophisticated'' 
concern. To accomplish this objective; it is strongly\ recommended that sub- 
stantive content range far beyond documents, the legislative process, and land- 
mark Supreme Court decisions. For example, Arlene' Gallagher has proposed 
that instruction at elementary school level should encourage the examination of 
''basic premises that underlie law in American society: 

Young children readily accept the need for rules in their lives. They are 
quick to object when someone doesn't play **fair" or cheats in a game. The 
elementary school becomes an ideal place for children to begin asking ques- 
tions about why we have laws and what purposes they serve.' 
Hence, substantive presentations which focus upon the nature of law, means and 
processes by which disputes are resolved under law, and an analysis of efforts de- 
signed to ensure fairness of the law &d legal processes seem particularly well 
suited to training programs for elementary school educators.' 

2. Is Law Too Confusing or Value Laden for Elementary Students? 
The belief that a study of law will only confuse the elementary school child is 
another frequently voiced concern of elementary school educators, one which is 
multi-faceted and tends to intensify in the initial stages of a training program. 
This intensification is primarily attributable to apprehension arising from 
exposure to legal reasoning. Dr. Isidore Starr accurately describes the environ- 
ment which nourishes this concern when he writes: 
Law materials, by their very fiature, force students and teachers to analyze 
the issues in value conflicts. . '.' . The conlfict is very seldom the conflict be- 
tween a good value and a bad value. The conflict is usually between a good 
value and a good value, and how do we resolve that?" 
Dr. Starr's question gets to the heart of the matter, for it reflects a dual con- 
cern. On the one hand, it acknowledges that children must accept diversity, with' 
a concomitant apprehension that children will be hopelessly confused if too.many 
alternatives are presented, if there is no "right answer," On the other hand, it 
suggests the inevitable anxiety- of teachers themselves when forced to deal with 
competing'value positions, a situation which can lead to both interpersonal and 
intrapersonal conflict. 
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Project administrators need to be conscious that tcaclicrs arc concerned by the 
value-laden character of law-related education. Unfortunately, there is no simple 
panacea. However^ several procedures may prove helpful in addressing this situa- 
tion including: (1) establishing an atmosphere which, maximizes teacher inter- 
action apd participation; (2) helping teachers to feel intellectually comfortable- 
"with the law and legal issues; (3) developing educator avvareness of and skills in 
utilizing teaching strategics lor translating substantive content into appropriate 
classroom activities; and (4) arranging for educators to confront and deal with 
value issues in the training program. 

Since most training programs involve educators from many different school 
systems the need for them to become acquainted with each other in a short 
' period of time is critical if thev are to feel at ease with each other and interaction 
is to be maximized. The problem is particularly acute in a multiple session prog- 
ram which meets only once a week. A good ice-breaker is a name identificatio.i 
game which features word association and repetition. In one. version of this 

game, the following phrase is used: "My name is and 1 like _•" To 

begin the game, a teacher is asked to give his first name and a word which begins 
with the same letter (e.g., "My nariie is Ray and 1 like rabbits"). The second 
person states the ijiformation provided by the first teacher (e.g., "His name is 
Ray and he likes rabbits") and then follows with.his name and chosen word (e.g., 
"My name is Thomas and Hike tomatoes").^he process is repeated in round- 
robin fashion until the last person repeats the entire litany-all the names and 
word associations given by the other members of the class-and concludes with 
his name and appropriate word. By involving all participants, the technique 
stimulates name mastery and a relaxed atmosphere which is conducive to creating 
a first-name relationship among participam... This should be followed with con- 
tinuing opportunities tor participants to share reactions and make contributions 
to substantive and educational workshop presentations. 

Helping elementary school educators to feel intellectually comfortable with the 
law presents another challenge. A means for accomplishing this goal is to 
structure the program's curriculum around specific legal concepts such as those 
suggested by the Law in a Free Society project (i.e., freedom, privacy, property, 
diversity justice, responsibility, participation, and authority).' Hence, rather 
than immediatelv plunging i:ito specific substantive sessions dealing with such 
isM.es as freedom of religion and freedom of speech, you can begin with sessions 
in which participants explore the meaning of a particular concept such as 
freedom from their own perspective (e.g., "When 1 think of freedom. 1 think of 
••), blended with views gathered from assorted philosophic, political, socio- 
logical' economic, and anthropological sources. This provides a sound base for 
buildin« a more sophisticated study of the First Amendment and related legal 
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You can also help elementarv school teachers become comfortable with legal 
issues by using kev questions to establish a basic framework for dealing with a 
leual concept. I'or example. Law in a Free Society .suggests four basic questions ' 
when dealinu with a concept such as freedom: "(1) What is freedom?; (2) What 
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are some of the factors that may affect a person*s attitude toward freedom?; (3) 
What are some benefits and costs of freedom?; and (4) What should be the scope 
and liipits of freedom?""* The value of basic organizing questions may be en- 
hanced by structuring subsequent substantive presentations around a balance of 
interests format (e.g., individual liberty v. needs of society), with resource 
persons apprised of and attuned to this approach. Taken as a whole, the coordi- 
nated approach just described, or a version of it, is strongly recommended for 
use with elementary school educators because of its potential to further under- 
standing, to accentuate relevance, and to maximize translation of law studies into 
suitable elementary school activities. 

^Elementary school educators' concerns with the value-laden character of law 
studies strongly suggest that methodological portions of a training program 
should be closely coordinated with substantive presentations to illustrate both a 
variety of appropriate teaching methods and a range of topics suitable for use at 
both the primary and intermediate grade levels. Value clarification, inquiry, and 
other appropriate teaching strategies should be presented within a substantive 
context, rather than recommended for their supposed inherent value in a vacuous 
setting. Given this, an examination of diverse educational strategies, including 
available written and visual materials appropriate for use at primary and/or 
intermediate school levels^ promises to be of great aid in alleviating educators' 
concerns and fostering the successful transformation of law studies from the 
training program to the elenientary school classroom.. 

Pamela Joseph has suggested that teachers can **prbfit from demonstrating 
law-focused material to each other in order to clarify their values/*" She con- 
tends that if they are to be effective, "teachers must, know themselves — their 
attitudes, beliefs, prejudices, and the complexity of their emotions."'^ The 
observation is well founded and should be heeded by administrators of training 
programs, especially those designed for elementary school educators. 

Young children have special needs for* guidance in developing the skills 
necessary to identify, share, and assess their values, especially those involving the 
law. Unless the teacher is able to comfortably deal with his own values and value 
conflicts, the prospects for meaningful law-related classroom experiences are dim 
indeed. Thus training programs for elementary school educators should stress 
active teacher involvement and interaction as opposed to passive observance of 
the substantive and educational workshop sessions. This is particularly important 
in educational workshop sessions, and these should be carefully planned to foster 
involvement. Having teachers actually demonstrate various value clarification 
strategies in the workshop may lessen their anxiety about value-laden situations, 
increase their awareness of the many techniques that are available for these pur- 
poses, and foster sl^ills for using these methods \v a classroom setting. 

J. Can Law Become Part of the Elementary Curriculum? 

Requiring each participant in a training' program to prepare a sequentially 
developed teaching unit designed for use at the participant's grade level assign- 
ment is an excellent means of showing how law can enrich the elementary 
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curriculum. These units can also serve to alleviate somewhat the paucity of 
elementary law-related materials by developing activities and strategies which are 
not dependent on commercially prepared curricula. The teacher-prepared unit 
focuses on one of the legal concepts presented in the substantive sessions and 
consist's of a number of different teaching strategies emphasized during the 
educational workshops-. It serves as a 'natural means for helping elementary 
school educators identify ways in which law studies can be successfully inte- 
grated into the existing school curriculum, in addition to helping them 
ascertain which legal concepts are most applicable to their situation and 
suggesting which strategies to employ within a specific content area. This exercise 
is a particularly good culminating experience. An interesting variation is using 
teacher teams representing different grade levels to prepare a multigrade. 
structured curriculum unit. This focuses attention on^ the need for a 
developmental approach to the elementary school curriculum. Time constraints, 
however, may preclude the teacher team approach in a once a. week, multiple 
session training program. \ , 

Providing Support Services to Enhance Training Programs 

Those wishing to establish training programs for elementary school educators 
should not limit such programs to an annual summer institute or to several 
multiple session courses offered during the regular academic year. Continuing 
services arc necessary to sustain the momentum and interest so carefully culti- 
vated in the initial, training program. Among the continuing support services 
project administrators may wish to offer elementary school educators who have 
completed a training program arc (1) a resource personnel service; (2) adfiitional 
training programs; (3) special workshops; and (4) informational services. While 
the success or failure of a training program does not necessarily rest upon the 
existence and quality of these types of support services, offering at least one or 
more of them is highly recommended. 

Resource Personnel Service 

Professor Wyncr has noted that effective instructional strategies for 
law-related education in the elementary school should include field trips to **local 
courts, voter sites, and the police station**" and '^interviews with people in law- 
related settings or in the dassroom.^-i* \^ost educators would concur with these 
recommendations. But how is the elementary school teacher to provide these 
experiences for his students upon his return to the classroom? What resources 
will b^ available in his school to aid him in doing.^this? What help, if any, will be 
forthcoming from those responsible for the training program? These are 
important questions for both the teacher and project administrator to consider. 

In most school situations, if the teacher wants" his students to take part in at 
least some of the experiences Professor Wyncr has recommended, he must do the 
leg-work himself. Hence, the teacher must be willing to make a time investment 
which may prove to be considerable, and time, particularly at the elementary 
school level, is a scarce resource indeed. Furthermore, many teachers may feel 
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they lack the conlacts necessary to arrange for field experiences, and resource 
persons. What frequently resuhs, therefore, is that.the teacher, while intrigued by 
these possibilities and supportive of the concept, is often frustrated by the 
realities of the school environment and doesn't implement these activities. 
. If the geographic area served is relatively smalh^e administrator of a law- 
relaied teacher education program can do much to help teachers to provide for 
suitable field experiences and classroom visitations-. For example, in Cincinnati, 
the Center for Law-Related Education operates a law resource personnel service 
that, upon teacher request, arranges for: (1) persons (e.g., attorneys, judges, law 
enforcement officers, corrections officials, legislators, etc.) to visit school class- 
rooms; (2) field trip experiences (e.g., state and federal courts, police station, 
etc.); and (3) consultations for teachers with appropriate persons to discuss issues 
in substantive law and/Or educational methpdology. This free service is con- 
venient and readily accessible to educators in our area. We continually evaluate 
to help -insure the quality of resource person presentations--at the grade level 
sought— and field experiences. 

The contacts available to a coordinating body such as the Cincinnati Center far 
exceed those 9f the average teacher. Not only does its existence permit the 
establishment and maintenance of a large and varied pool of resource persons, il 
also permits the planning of experiences not readily available to the average 
educator. For example, the Cincinnati Center has, over a period of time, been 
able to effect a close working relationship with area judges. Consequently, not 
only are many of these judges willing to speak to educators enrolled in Center 
training programs and to children in individual school classrooms, they are also 
willing to use their court recess time to speak with school children who are 
visiting the courts. Few teachers are able to arrange for these types of meaningful 
experiences on their own. 

, Additional Training Protirams 

Administrators may find that a training program itiay be strengthened with the 
addition of another type of support service— a second type of training program. 
If the original training format is a summer program, the addition of one or more 
multiple session **mini-courses** offered during the academic year may serve to 
broaden educators' exposure to the law, to enhance their skills, and to maintain 
their interest and enthusiasm. It also has the potential to attract educators unable 
to participate in a summer training program. 

Special Workshops 

In lieu of, or in addition to, implementing a second type of training program, a 
project administrator may wish to conduct one or more workshop sessions 
several months after the original training program has concluded. By the time the 
workshops are held, educators will have had time to reflect uponaheir training 
experiences, critically assess the realities of their school environment, and 
attempt to implement law-related education in the classroom. In. light of the 
paucity of suitable materials for elementary schools, there is special value is re- 
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assembling trained elementary school educators in workshops so that they can 
relate their experiences— accomplishments and failures—and identify their 
current needs. This type, of feedback not only promises to be of significant 
"benefit to the participating elementary school educators themselves, but to the 
project administrator as well. As a result of these workshops, the administrator 
may initiate additional supportive steps to aid these educators, as well as to 
strengthen the next scheduled training program to better prepare other educators. 

Informational Services 
i Various informational services are available to the project director. A news- 
letter, may be published, special informative letters may be sent, and surveys of 
former participants may be regularly taken as a means of keeping trained educa- 
tors abreast of and interested in various aspects of law-related education. 
Periodic mailings, whether in the form of a newsletter or informational letters, 
may apprise educators of new materials for classroom use, various teaching strat- 
egies or curriculum models, recent court decisions, additional training program 
opportunities, reports of successful (or unsuccessful) ventures, and so forth. This 
clearinghouse function may be a very effective means of providing needed 
support to those in the process of implementing law-related education in the 
elementary schools. 

Conclusion 

A project administrator has many training models available from which jto 
choose. This publication contains articles describing a number of them. The 
purpose of this article, however, was not to describe a particular training model, 
but rather to identify and specifically address some of the major issues that are 
likely to be common to any training program designed for elementary school 
educators, regardless of the particular training model employed, and to offer 
specific, concrete suggestions for dealing with the issues so identified. 
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Editor's Note 



This section contains articles des- 
cribing a variety of approaches to 
law-related teacher education, ranging 
from half -day awareness sessions to 
intensive four week teacher education 
institutes. These articles are designed 
to give you an idea of the range of 
possibilities.. Of course, there are many 
other good approaches to teacher 
education in this field. 
- The title of each article indicates the 
particular approach that is being des- ; 
crjbed (e.g., a one week workshop, a 
f iela experience program, a coordi- 
nator approach). The final two articles 
in this section f**The Maryland Model 
for an Eight-Step Teacher Education 
Program ' ' by Donald P. Vetter and 
Gerard W. Paradis, and David T. 
Naylor's Putting It All Together: The 
Cincinnati Experience ' V describe 
several approaches to teacher 
education. The article by Donald 
Vetter and Gerard Paradis describes 
the Maryland program \s awareness 
sessions, two week summer institutes, 
and multiple session programs during 
the school year. David Naylor 's article 
describes an intensive four week 
seminar for elementary and secondary 
teachers, as wella.s a series of multiple 
session programs during the school 
• year. 



In addition to describing types of 
programs, the articles discuss aspects 
of teacher education ranging from 
winning support and raising money to 
creating curricula and providing 
follow-up services. Some topics — 
keeping costs down and intro- 
ducing participants to community 
resources, for e.xample — are discussed 
in almost every article. We *ve listed 
belo w the pages other important topics 
appear on. . 

Winning Community Support: 

87- 88, 91-92, 153-58,175-76, 177-78. 
Winning Bar Association Support: 

.99-100, 177-78. 

Involving Universities and Univer- 
sity Educators: lOI; 131-39, passim; 
144-45: 192-200, passim. 

Raising Funds: 77-72. 92-93, 102, 
136. 

Winning Administrative Support/ . 
Getting Started: 74, 76-77, 78, 87r88, 

98- 102, 153-58, 167-170: 
Adapting Programs to Local Condi- 
tions/Involving Participants in 
Shaping the Program: 72-74, 77-78, 

88- 89, 123-25, 13 1-39„passim. 
Selecting Trainers of Teachers: 88, 

122-23, 177-78, 179, 183. 
Training Teacher Trainers: 88-89, 

99- 101, 122^23, 141, 177-184. 
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Providing Orientation for Com- 
munity People: 74-75, 99-100, 165, 
177-78. 

Stimulating Teachers' Interest/ 
Selecting Teachers for the Program: 
90-91, 132-33, 156-57, 175-77, 184, 
186. 

Programs for Elementary Teachers: 
70; 72-74; 79-87, passim; 141-42; 
162-67. passim; 183-84; 194-96; 200. 

Grouping of Teachers: 91, 133-35. 
198. 

Ice-Breaker Techniques: 120, 135, 
179-182. 



Techniques for Familiarizing 
Teachers with a Variety of Materials: 
76, 124-25, 136. 

Instructional Strategies: 73-74, 
75-76,82-86, 120-22, 178. 

Community Involvement Projects: 
1 16-130, passim; 147-161, passim; 
164-65. 

Curriculum Development and 
Teacher Education: 70, 100-01, 
187-88, 200. 

Evaluation: lll-ll 128-130, 
158-160. 

Follow-Up Services: 113-14; 
1 62- 17 L passim; 188-190; 193-94. 
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Getting Started: 

The Awareness Workshop 

Lynda Falkenstein 



Oregon's Tri-County Law-Related Education Project is barely one year old, 
yet it has already begun to provide its developers with important lessons about 
curriculum innovation, information dissemination, and organizational needs in 
general. Part of these lessons focus on the pivotal role which awareness work- 
shops have come to play in this project's success to date. The term is deceptively 
unassuming, for the awareness workshop may well be the single most significant 
factor influencing whether a project moves beyond the idea stage to a full-scale, 
implemented program. ^ 

This article will consider various aspects of the awarenes\ workshop, focusing 
particularly on the central role it has played in our own Tri-County Project. I 
hope the observations gleaned from Oregon's project may serve as helpful guide- 
lines to others undertaking the challenge of law-related education. But first, a 
brief description of the Tri-County Law-Related Education Program. (For con- 
venience, future references to the project will be abbreviated TCLREP.) 

^ A Coalition Effort 

TCLREP represents the combined efforts of 22 independent school districts, 
the Oregon State Bar, Portland State University, and local Intermediate Educa- 
tion Districts. This project assumes that in cooperation' and pooling of resources 
there is strength. It serves Oregon's major metropolitan area. Participating 
districts include the bulk of the state's population and a potential audience of 
more than 2{X),000 students. 

Project Goals I 
The project's overall intent is to provide the region's schools with a^ law-/ 
related education which seeks to improve the citizenship skills and attitudes of 
youngsters by providing them with an understanding of law, legal processes, and 
the legal system. In addition, local developers have emphasized values edueation 
and moral development, particularly the recent work of Lawrence Kohlberg, and 

' ■ I 

Lynda Falkenstein is Project Director ojvpre!^on*s Tri-County Law-Related 
Education Project. The project *s address is^. O. Box 16657, Portland, Oregon 
97233, The telephonlt* number is 503-255-1841. 
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have integrated it with law studies. Long range goals include staff training, mate- 
rials collection and assessment, curriculum development where necessary, 
development of network and support systems among staff to aid in the con- 
tinuing delivery of law-related'education, and community education. 

We don't anticipate a mandated or monolithic curriculum as a project out- 
come. We hope, instead, that out of the vast number of materials and resources 
presented, individual districts will identify those approaches which most closely 
meet their own local needs and goals. 

Training Programs 

Staff training receives highest priority both in planning and allocation of 
human and fiscal resources. The project hopes to train most K-12 teachers in our 
participating districts, including those teaching outside the social studies 
departments. 

Within our broad goal of K-12 training, the project's specific emphasis will be 
on elementary. and primary grade needs. We know that values and behavior 
patterns having to do with law arc established very early and that to wait till the 
high school years is to set ourselves up for failure. Even the kindergarten child 
has begun to develop rudiments of the concept of fairness. That sense. may not be 
very sophisticated, but the concept and feelings about the concept are nonetheless 
present and arc key building blocks of law-related education. Hopefully we will 
be able to develop that awareness into a full understanding. of what law may 
mean in American society. 

Unfortunately, very few materials exist for an elementary law-related curric- 
ulum. As project developers we are also acutely aware that young children learn 
in ways significantly different from older children, and that any materials we 
create must reHect sound learning theory consistent with that age difference. 

We exercise restraint in developing elementary niaterials, pushing ahead 
only when we have some confidence that sufficient groundwork has. been 
laid. Thus, the project's initial priority is to train teachers //rsr to learn all they 
can about law^rclated education and how young children conceptualize law. Only 
then will we begin to write curriculum packages. This process takes longer than 
some would probabiv like. Growth taking place within teachers who participate 
in training programs is not tangible, nor is it as immediately visible as are units 
and materials. But our commitment is to learn first, write later] 

In one way or another all subject areas deal with law, and TCLREP seeks to 
involve teachers well beyond the social studies department. Not surprisingly, 
many have come to perceive their disciplines as unique and quite apart from 
other content areas. As a result, the inextricable relationship between law and 
literature, indeed between law and the shop class, law and mathematics, law and 
science, and law and the educational institution as a whole may have to be spelled 
out in special programs for department heads and team leaders. We will offer 
these persons mini workshops so that after an initial introduction they will be 
able to son out the myriad ways in which their own existing curriculum may be- 
come sensitized to and focus upon law-related concepts and issues. 
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Finally, a basic assumption of this project is that anyone affecting student 
learning must be reached by training sessions. Hence we seek to reach home and 
community environments as well. 

All Local Money 

The financial base of this project is among its most interesting features and has 
implications for other curriculum innovation. Recognizing both the need to get 
on with effective law-related education and the unreliability of outside funding 
sources, participating districts agreed to support the program through payments 
based on average daily membership of their student populations. Projecting ex- 
penses over one year, 17c per student was set as the cost for district participation 
in the project. Thus, the region's largest dirtrict, which has approximately 69,000 
students, commits about $13,000 to the project as a registration fee. A small 
district with 300 students participates with a fee of $210. The fee entitles a dis- 
trict to all rights and privileges of the project. This procedure has three distinct/ 
advantages: • ■ / 

(1) Local money means local commitment. It establishes a strong sense of 
proprietary involvement. / 

(2) The likelihood of the program continuing over time is significantly en- 
hanced, since it is not dependent for survival on an external source of fut^ds. 

(3) Local money is probably the strongest statement of priority a dis- 
trict can make. The district must recognize that law-related education has as 

high a priority as any educational program. ""^ 

Although local districts provide the major share of all funding, the Oregon 
State Bar has also contributed significantly. Its most valuable assistance by far 
has been the in-kind services of its membership. Local attorneys and judges have 
shared literally hundreds of hour.s with our classroom teachers. 

By way of summary, this project's major directions are characterized by the 
following: 

(1) K- 1 2 curriculum development and teacher education. 

(2) Emphasis on elementary and. where possible, primary grade children. 

(3) Concerted effort not to "reinvent wheels'* but to examine, collect, and 
build upon those materials and programs already developed. , 

(4) Direct involvement of administrative staffs at all levels. of implemen- 
tation. 

/ • ^ ^ 

Advantages of This Kind of Approach 

The most obvious advantage of this sort of coalition appears to be the large re- 
source base which emerges from many districts cooperating toward a common 
goal. We affirmed what everyone always knew, that large sums of money are not 
essential to introduce an innovative project, nor' can they guarantee its success. 

Disadvantages of This Kind of Approach 

Weaknesses are also easy to pinpoint. Autonomous districts tend to be sensi- 
tive to any apparent effort toward a uniform curriculum. This can cause frequent 
misunderstandings which must be dealt with realistically at all times. Td suggest 
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thai you deal early on with this and other issues which might affect the project's 
overall success. Without precise delineation of the goals, relationships, and 
processes involved, competition rather than cooperation would probably be the 
spirit characterizing relationships among our participating districts. In other 
words, participants niusffeel comfortable that they know what is happening and 
who is doing what. Most of all, they must not feel threatened by an apparent • 
imposition of a new program or by persons recently on the scene. This kind of 
task is but one of the many important functions of the awareness workshop. 

What Is an Awareness Workshop? 

The awareness workshop is just that: a progri^ii designed to acquaint par- 
ticipants with the overall goals, content, strategies, and tone of your subject. 
Your workshop will probably be an introductory, experience for most in the 
audience and your planning should be based upon that assumption. 

The intent of an awareness workshop is not to make experts out of anyone in 
just a few hours. Rather, these sessions might be viewed as ^'grabbers." your 
major chance to generate enthusiasm and a sense of need so that the audience 
itself asks, ''Where do we go from here, and how?" Probably the most important 
goal of the awareness workshop, then, is creating a sense of comm'iment to and 
interest in getting on with the task. 

Who Should Be Invited to an Awareness Workshop? 

Anyone who directly or indirectly affects the tone and learning environment of 
your school should be considered as a. potential participant in the awareness 
workshop. Our project has identified four major audiences: teachers, adminis- 
trators, lawyers, and civic and parental groups. Each of these audiences has 
unique needs and perhaps special relationships to law-related education. 
Therefore, we have provided workshops for each group rather than mixing 
audiences. Although our approach has not done so, there is merit in considering 
"teams" made up of teachers and administrators from particular districts. 
Support mechanisms are often strengthened bv developing these small cadres 
which may provide leadership wiihin their own schools ari^-dibft-icts. 

What Do the Workshops for Kach Audience Kmphasi/e? 

While there is considerable overlap among Ull the workshops, each workshop 
can address specific issues which are particularly appropriate for its participants, 
l or example: 

(1) Teacher workshops emphasi/c need, substance, and instructional 
methodology. The relationship to existing curricula is stressed. We deal with 
questions such as "How can this be integrated into what already exists?" and 
^'Haven't wcbeen doing this for a long time?" Teacher workshops include all K- 
12 teachers. The reason for involving all teachers is to insure a line of communi- 
cation (which we hope to see continued) and eventual articulation of curriculum 
goals. 

At the same lime, this grouping without regard to grade assignment frequently 



has elementary teachers looking moderately bewildered and ready to ask **So 
what's in it for me?" and **Wherc are curriculum materials for my students?'' We 
anticipate this as a valid concern; indeed, it is one of the reasons for our project 
in the first place. Since law-related curriculum resources for lower-grade students 
arc limited at best, it is our task to demontratc how major ideas and law-related 
questions can be drawn from existing curricula and available textual material. 
We remind all our resource people to frequently pull back from their actual sub- 
stantive presentation and ask the audience, **O.K. — now how might this apply to 
young children? How can we develop a lesson around this idea?" The awareness 
workshop is definitely not the place for unit or lesson planning, but a significant 
number of participants will have to apply ideas from your presentation to their 
actual situation. Do not presume that will happen by osmosis or by accident. 

Because of the current scarcity of materials for young children, it will be 
almost impossible to demonstrate lessons from any articulated sequence of 
elementary law-related materials. The Law in a Free Society project's materials 
on authority and West Publishing Company's Law in Action materials are two 
excellent examples, however, of classroom-ready materials which may serve as a 
source of demonstration lessons for elementary teachers. 

In addition to experiences with the few already created elementary law-related 
materials, exercises emphasi/ing the process which is central to law studies will be 
useful to the elementary teacher. Various questioning strategies which can engage 
students in multiple levels of thinking skills, role plays which can help students 
sort out alternative courses of aciion and values implicit in those behaviors, and 
examinations of data and evidence are but a few of the processes which can be 
demonstrated in a workshop and arc at the same time keys in the instructional 
process of law- related education. 

Even the youngest children have begun to single out those things which are 
important to them and those things which are not so significant. The various 
valuing processes which are implicit in law studies and explicit in many secondary 
curricula are c>f utmost importance and their roles may also be demonstrated 
during an initial workshop. 

Lest anyone go away from a program thinking there is no hope because mate- 
rials don't exist, 1 provide, at one time or another, experience with the morning 
newspaper. One copy for every person in the workshop, a red felt-lip pen, and 
the lesson can begin. Have participants go through the newspaper as closely as 
they can, circling every article and item which relates to law. Include the comics, 
sports section, society — the whole paper! It doesn't lake long before the paper is 
a mass of red circles and participants begin to realize how pervasive law is in their 
own lives. You might ask if certain sections of the paper are marked up more than 
others? Why might this be? Of course, law isn't only a domestic concept. What 
about reference to international law? How do different countries and cultures 
perceive law? 

Many court decisions raise difficult moral questions. The recent Karen Quinlan 
case, with all its complexity and tragedy, asks the most powerful value-laden 
question students may ever face: who will decide who shall live? You may wish to 
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clip a recent case from the newspaper and copy it for the class with all but the 
decision. Ask what students might decide? Why? What kinds of assumptions are 
implicit in their course of action? Perhaps a role play might further clarify 
students' positions on the issue. There are obviously an endless number of ways 
to proceed. The central thing to remember is thai possession of an already 
developed curriculum of law studies materials is not always a requisite before one 
can begin studying about law-related matters. Use what's available! 

(2) Administrative workshops assume that building and district leaders must 
understand law-related education and make a substantial commitment to it if it is 
to gain a foothold and momentum in their schools. As with teacher workshops, 
administrators are provided direct experiences with law-related materials in the 
form of mini lessons. Content 'for the lessons is carefully selected to insure that 
participants will identify with the subject. For example, cases involving privacy, 
confidentiality, search and seizure, and discipline are topics of immediate con- 
cern to most administrators. Hence we frequently use these to move into the 
broader issues and goals of law-related education. 

Budget and fiscal concerns arc always important for administrators, and time 
should be allocated to deal with these matters. At the end of the day, we usually 
hold a forum where these and other issues such as community reaction are con- 
sidered. 

Administrators, like classroom teachers, frequently express concern about 
''another new priority." They wonder if this is the latest fad that they must deal 
with. It should be no surprise that they sometimes bring a degree of cynicism to 
the initial workshop. Hence, the need to explicitly demonstrate that law-related 
education is not an add-on or the nineth subject in an eight-period day. 

{}) Lawyer workshops arc important because our project works very closely 
with the local bar association and its membership. Members assist in materials' 
assessment, including review of the print and nonprint materials which we have 
collected for the project clearinghouse of resources. Bar members tell us whether 
these materials are accurate and up to date. They also arc invaluable resources in 
team leaching during teacher education workshops. Project leaders feel very 
strongly that team teaching is essential for several reasons: (I) It provides an ex- 
cellent model for effective use of lawyers in the actual classroom. Too often 
lawyers give a speech at students and depart. Perhaps some public relations gain 
may be made under that sort of condition, but students probably won't learn 
much. (2) The team teaching model allows the lawyer and teacher to do common 
planning, with eadi learning from the other. Thus, the lawyer's eventual visit is a 
part of a larger scheme with continuity and direction. 

\Vc know, however, that being an attorney does not assure sensitivity to the 
' goals nf law-related education. Therefore, we provide awareness workshops for 
local attorneys and judges. Members of the bar work closely with us in planning 
and executing these workshops. In addition to the content goals of law studies, 
these workshops stress methodology and tone, since many of these people will 
become resources in local classrooms and must understand leaching strategies 
and our guiding pedagogy. 
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The need for emphasizing methodology and tone may seem so obvious as to 
make mention of it superfluous. Yet this remains one of the most difficult areas 
to effectively communicate and one of the most important goals of any 
workshop. Method and tone are the primary factors in setting law-related 
education apart from conventional civics courses. Inherent in the method and 
tone of law studies are processes and attitudes which we hope will reach into the 
total school environment. Approaching law-related education in a didactic, 
authoritarian, or closed manner works directly against the goals of this 
innovation, and it is important that our workshops ' tell our lawyer-volunteers 
that this type of teaching is not appropriate for our own classroom needs. 

(4) Members of (he community may not only profit personally from attending 
an awareness workshop, but they may be vital to the long-term success of a law- 
related program. In addition to building their own citizenship skills, parents who 
attend such a workshop will be in better positions to support instructional efforts 
happening in the classroom. The PTA, Junior League, Dads\Club, and similar 
organizations are excellent vehicles for drawing together members of the 
community. 

What Does An Awareness Workshop Look Like? 

The design of the awareness workshop will vary depending upon audience and 
specific local needs. In all cases, though, it will be very carefully planned and will 
have a well defined structure. Structure is necessary to insure that participants 
will have access to various experiences and data during the limited amount of 
time available. 

Length of a workshop will vary according to local conditions and available 
resources. I recommend full-day sessions, because they provide a greater oppor- 
tunity to introduce the subject than work.shops of one or two hours. Although 
the full-day session is by far the most desirable, it is probably the least likely in 
many districts. Therefore alternative one and two hour model workshops are 
available. They, like the full-day workshops, focus on the familiar questions: 
What? Why? How? Who? A sample syllabus for a two hour workshop might 
look like this: 

Introduction/Greetings (JO min.) 

To Reason Why: ABA Film (30 min.) 

Some mini activities introducing law studies: 
Mind Walk 

No Vehicles in the Park 
The Cave (35 min.) 

Forum of local teachers/administrators addressing their perceptions of the 
need for and value of law-related education. (25 min.) 
Where to from here? Questions focusing on where the district and school are 
and where they might go with law studies. Planning for follow-up. (20 min.) 
As the^^syllabus shows, the bulk of the workshop is usually spent on the actual 
nature of jaw studies. Thai definition can be reached through several activities 
and exercises which participants experience. Such simulation exercises as "Mind ' 
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Walk/' *The Cave/* and **No Vehicles in the Park** immediately engage our 
audience not only in process but in content as well. Take **Mind Walk** for 
example. lt*s easy and the audience loves it! Begin by telling people you are going 
to share with them a short story about your life. The audience*s role is to identify 
any time you mention an event or idea which in any way is related to the law. 
They then explain the nature of that relationship. A typical **Mind Walk**, 
beginning is: **My name is . . . ** Hands go up. Of course. Law does relate to 
one*s name. The game continues, was born . . . Hands go up again. **My 
parents . . . ** Hands up and all of the sudden people realize one of the most basic 
ideas you hoped they would pick up/that law is a thoroughly pervasive insti- 
tution which affects virtually all of us in ways we often take for granted. 

Another interesting way of conveying the nature of law studies is to set up 
*^musical tables.** Each table has a collection of law-related curriculum 
materials. As participants enter the room they receive a number which corre- 
sponds to a particular table. They also receive a question which causes them to 
focus on a particular aspect of the curriculum they are about to look through. 
For example, vve ask what they think the major intent of these materials is, or 
what they think the major strategies and teaching methods are. Another set of 
questions asks participants to compare these materials with those they are more 
familiar with. We ask them how they think students would react toward these 
materials, which topics they find in these materials which they would not expect 
to fmd in materials published 10 years ago, and which they might find in materials 
published 10 years from now. The list can go on and on. This is a nice ice-breaker 
which helps participants develop an understanding of law-related materials and an 
awareness of how they differ from conventional materials. 

The forum is an important component of the workshop. It is a small group 
comprised of individuals from a particular school or those teaching/ administering 
specific grades. They may wish to assess the status of law-related education m 
their own situations and consider possible future directions. 

The Administrative Awareness Workshop 

This sample agenda was used in a recent workshop done for principals and 
superintendents. The overall intent was to present law-related education in a 
nuiional framework, gradually focusing on state, local, and district concerns. By 
the end of the day, participants not only knew that there are more than 400 law 
Si'idies projects around the country, but that their own district had a vital role to 
play in the movement. 

The afternoon portion of this agenda was of particular intere.st to adminis- 
trators, since it focused on such current questions as due process and the conflict 
between fair trial and free press. Using Encyclopaedia Britannica*s film on the 
-Sam Sheppard murder case {Free Press vs. Fair Trial by Jury), Isidore Starr, the 
film*s writer, stopped the projector at various decisive points throughout the 
film. Asking the audience *^What will happen?** and ^* What would you do?** he 
engaged participants in sorting through the complexities of trying to protect vital 
but conOicting rights. In addition to providing substantive information on the 
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fair trial-free press question, a day-today operational aspect of the school was 
touched upon, perhaps collaterally but not insignificantly. What frames of 
reference do administrators (and other people) bring to decision-making situa- 
tions involving students and teachers? To what extent does bias influence the 
outcome of that process? To what extent is that bias conscious? To what extent is 
it fair or unfair? These are just a few of the spinoffs emanating from this lesson 
which might ultimately very much improve a school environment. 

SOME TIPS FOR PROGRAM DEVELOPERS 

Homework is a Must! 

Before doing any workshop, regardless of length or audience, our planners 
identify the most salient questions which will probably arise during the course of 
the workshop. This requires doing a modest amount of questioning about local 
concerns. It is essential that significant issues are dealt with and, with luck, 
anticipated. We have learned to anticipate the following questions and concerns: 
How much does it cost? Does it meet graduation requirements? What about the, 
state department? What do we have to move out to get it in? Who says it's a 
priority? A few years ago it was career ed., last yea' it was special education, and 
now it's law-related education! What's next? Wi.O it be controversial? I think 
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we've been doing this all along. Will it make the kids more responsible? Students 
already know too much about their rights— will this teach them their respon- 
sibilities? Isn't reading more important? What will parents say when students go 
home questioning a legal/moral issue? How can we grade and/or evaluate this? 

Many of the above questions and observations won't be appealing in the least* 
but they are typical of the crop which surfaces during an average awareness 
workshop. If the politics of your area suggests any other priority concerns, be 
sure to get a good handle on those questions before going into the workshop. Too 
much is at stake to muff it with vague or evasive responses. 

An Awareness Workshop Demonstrates Good Teaching 

Everyone in our project agrees that these workshops musi demonstrate good 
teaching. We stress this for two reasons: (1) we assume that good teaching will 
facilitate learning and (2) the workshops should demonstrate what might actually 
occur in the classroom. The need for good teaching may seem patently obvious, 
but experience too often demonstrates that some of the worst teaching is per- 
petrated upon educators. Because law-related education involves a process as 
' well as content, teaching styles and strategies must be carefully thought out well 
in advance of the actual workshop. 

The **Bra!is'' Are Important 

All of our worksnops, regardless of audience, are introduced by district 
leadership. This demonstrates their personal and professional commitment to the 
project. This project is particularly fortunate in having keenly interested and 
articulaie supporters from school districts and school boards. It is most 
important that participants sense that their district is not only behind them but 
actively supporting efforts to develop law studies. 

Use Resources That Participants Will Have Access To 

We try to include presentations from particularly excellent local resources. The 
intent here is to demonstrate that law-related education is not something being 
imposed from the outside, and that help is available locally. 

A good opener for your workshop is the American Bar Association film. To 
Reason n hy. It and other media can probably already be found in many of your 
district film libraries. Put local resources to work. 

I>on*t Be Afraid to Bring in National Kxperls on Occasion 

Often, you may not able to meet all your resource needs locally. Too much 
is at stake to do a presentation with someone who purportedly knows **law- 
related education'' but winds up misrepresenting it. TCLREP has been fortunate 
in having such outstanding resources as Isidore Starr, Norman Gross, and Joel 
Henning on site to do major presentations. (For information on national 
programs, seethis issue's checklist of resources (pp. 220-25].) If you seek resource 
people from national programs, be sure to find out the extent to which their 
institution is able to provide in-kind support to your program. 
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Paying for the Program 

There are as many ways to pay for the awareness workshop as there are 
projects and districts. Our experience strongly suggests that however it is paid 
for, expense should not be spared in procuring the best personnel available to 
conduct and organize your program. 

Teacher workshops usually have expenses in the following basic categories. 
The column to the right indicates how each cost is covered. 



ITEM 


COVERED BY 


Released t ime 

CAl 1 teacher wo rkshop.s are 
held on .school time.) 


In-kind contribution of 
districts. Substitutes pa id 
for by local district. 


Resource peop) e , including 
transportation, if any, and 
related expenses. 


Project and in-kind contribu- 
tions of members of the Oregon 
Bar. 


Ma t e r i a 1 s 


Project and in-kind contribu- 
tion of local Intermediate 
Education District (Multnomah 
County). 


Prog ram s i te/ A - V equ i pment / 
custodial and secretarial 
ass istance 


In-kind contribution of 
local I .E.D. . 


Refreshments 


Project and in-kind contribution 
of local I. E.D. 



The following graph suggests how expenses break down for an average teacher 
workshop. 



Miscellaneous 













/ 


/ 











T 
Resource 
Personnel 



Released 
Time 



Materials 

Refreshments 



Cost breakdowns for administrative workshops are similar, except that there is 
no expense for released time or substitutes. All of our workshops are held on 
school time, an extremely important factor in building the morale of 
participants. Since participants are released to attend a program during the 
school day, they know unequivocally that they are going to something special and 
that their district has a high degree of commitment to it. Energy and spirits are 
obviously higher in this situation than at the more common 4:00 p.m. faculty 
meeting. 
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Some Do*s and Don 'Is 

By way of conclusion, let me suggest several points which you may want to 
keep in mind when planning and executing your own law-related education 
awareness workshop: 

(1) Recruit district leadership for your initial workshops, with the intent 
that these people will provide a- leadership cadre and further communica- 
tions network for your project. 

(2) Find out ahead of time what major questions/concerns may arise from 
your audience. Address them directly and positively. 

(3) Be certain your audience recognizes the difference between law-related 
education and conventional civics courses. 

(4) Provide sufficient time at the end of your program for questions and 
local considerations. Perhaps a farum of local educators and members of 
the bar might respond to questions from the audience. 

(5) Don't save money on the awareness workshop. Get whatever in-kind 
support is' available from supporting institutions, but, above all, find the 
most able legal and educational resources to assist. 

(6) Prepare a program balanced with activities,, substance, and local 
application. / 

(7) Have law-related education curriculum materials easily accessible for 
participants. / 

(8) Identify ongoing mechanisms for communication. In this project's 
case, awareness workshops are followed by intensive I I-wepk courses held 
jointly with the local university and participating school districts. Also, a 
network of already-trained teachers is available to assist districts with their 
own introductory programs. Whatever follow-up and lonig-term design your 
project has in mind, it should be clearly outlined at yoA awareness work- 
shop. / 

(9) Participants should have no doubt as to the persons they may call for 
additional assistance and follow-up. 

(10) Don't try to do too much. Remember the intent is to stimulate 
awareness and generate enthusiasm for moving ahead with the task. Don't 
expect that everyone will become experts on law-related education in one 
short work.shop. By the same token, be wary of information overload. Select 
the few key things you wish to convey to your audience and work toward 
that end. 

(11) Be certain all resource people have been fully oriented to the goals, 
content, and methods which will characterize your law-related education 
program. Perhaps a meeting of the whole group, followed up with 
individual communication, would be sufficient. It is imperative to keep 
track of what your resource people are planning to do, and for the most part 
they appreciate your guidance, 

(12) Relax, if you can, and enjoy your program. 
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Teacher Education During the 
School Year: The Law in a 
Free Society In-Service Model 

Charles N. Quigley and Richard C. Clarke 



Since 1970, the Law in a Free Society (LFS) project has trained more than 
4,000 teachers in 18 locations in California. In addition, the project has par- 
ticipated to a greater or lesser degree in supporting programs based on its model 
in 24 other states. The present in-service education programs are based on expe- 
riences dating from 1965, when the principal staff of the project conducted 
in-service education programs for the Committee on Civic Education at UCLA. 
Over the years, we have experimented with a variety m formats, such as summer 
institutes, week-end ^-seminars, workshops; and weekly in-service training 
programs conducted in local school systems during the academic year. While 
experimentation continues, the current approach of weekly in-service training 
programs seems the mo.st practical ai\d effective means of meeting the objectives 
of the project. 

The purpose of this article is to describe our approach and to offer suggestions.^ 
for project directors considering adopting or adapting it. We hope the article may 
be of use as well to anyone considering conducting education programs^ eaching 
both elementary and secondary teachers or considering education programs 
making use of university faculty. 

Before describing some of the essential characteristics of an effective in- 
scrvicc program based on this approach, and before considering some of the 
variations that are possible, it may be useful to briefly describe the LFS project. 

Project Description and Background 

- Law in a Free Society is a civic education project of the State Bar of California, 
developed under funding primarily from the State Bar, the Office of Criminal 
^ Justice Planning, the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. The project has developed a cur- 
riculum in civic and law-related education for students from kindergarten 

Charles N. Quigley is E.ecutive Director of the Law in a Free Society project of 
the State Bar of California: Richard C Clarke is the project 's Associate Director. 
The project's offices are at 606 Wilshire Boulevard, Suite 600, Santa Monica, 
California 90401. Its telephone number is 213-393-0523. 
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through the iw-elfih grade. The curriculum is based upon eight concepts: 
authority, justice, privacy, responsibility, participation, property, diversity, and 
freedom. Rather than focusing primarily oh black letter law and formal insti- 
tutions, the curriculum provides a conceptual framework for the analysis oi 
specific social, political, and legal problems, thereby promoting a fuller under- 
standing of the principles and values underlying the law and our constitutional 
democracy. ' 

The LFS project uses a multi-dimensional approach to educational change. 
Teachers a;id other school personnel, because they work every day with students, 
are in the best position to promote and bring*about change. It is also evident that 
many .teachers, as well as educational administrators, have not had an adequate 
educational background to enable them to provide an effective program in civic 
and law-related education without substantive and methodological assistance 
from other professionals. In view of this, we designed a teacher education 
program to give teachers and other school and., community personnel the 
knowledge and skills necessary to implement and support the curiiculum. The in-Q 
service training programs provide both substantive instruction on our eight 
concepts and instruction in various teaching strategies. Generally, two concepts 
are dealt with each semester in the teacher training program. Thus, 
approximately two years are required to give the teacher both the subject matter 
background and the methodological skills which a'-e necessary for the teacher to 
deal effectively with the curriculum. 

What a Typical LFS !n-S'fervice Program Looks Like 

Below we've provided a description of a five-week in-service unit on the 
concept of freedom. Because of space limitations, we have summarized sessions I 
and 111; full outlines of the remaining three sessions are presented. Each of the 
sessions is about three hours long. 

Session I 

This session seeks to help teachers formulate a working definition of freedom; 
identify the constraints and restraints on freedom; and develop a questioning 
strategy likely tc^help students understand the range of constraints and restraints 
on freedom. We recommend that this session be led by a member of the local 
staff or a person frAn a local college in the department of philosophy or political 
science. 

In this session, we recommend that teachers be divided into groups of three to 
five, and/that they di.scuss selections from our casebook on freedom and develop 
*key .questions that will eventually be incorporated into, a comprehensive ques- 
tioning strategy which can be iised.to determine the nature of freedom. Then the 
entire class works together to eliminate redundancy and to sequence the questions 
so that they ferm a coherent (**socratic**) questioning strategy. Finally, class 
members break up into grade level workshops (e.g., K-3, 4-6) and discuss how the 
methodology and content of the general session relates to the curriculum of the 
various grades and the needs, interests, and abilities of students in those grades. 
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Session II 

( What are some attitudes to ward freedom and some factors 
which may affect them?) 

Objectives: Upon completion of the lesson, participants should be able to: 

1. Identify and describe some common attitudes toward freedom; 

2. Identify facior^which affect attitudes toward freedom, with special 
attention to child development; 

3. Evaluate the effects of various teacher and parent behaviors upon the 
develop'ng attitudes of young people toward freedom; 

4. Assess the use of the panel discussion as a teaching method; 

5. Explain the interrelationship and use of the Curriculum and Lesson 
Plan books. 

Required Reading: Freedom Casebook, Section II, pp. 47-71. 

Materials Needed: 

1 . Freedom Casebook, Lesson Plan, and Curriculum Guide, 

2. Chalkboard and chalk. 

Instructional Personnel: Panel members selected for their familiarity with 
attitudes of youth toward freedom. These might include, for example, a psy- 
chologist, sociologist, political scientist, judge, juvenile officer, probation 
officer, police officer, teacher, parent, disaffected student, etc.; workshop 
leaders. 

Content: The panel discussion focuses upon young peoples* attitudes toward 
freedom and factors which affect their view of freedom. Following the general 
session, grade level workshops will provide participants an opportunity to discuss 
the use of panels and examine the school environment, focusing upon factors 
which would enhance or retard the capacity of students to exercise freedom. 

Tecjtching Procedures: General Session (l'/2 hr.) 

Step L' Using pages 47-71 of the Freedom Casebook as a guide, panel 
members comment individually on various attitudes and the factors which affect 
or .shape these attributes. 

Step 2: Panel members discuss issues raised. 

Step 3: Participants question panel members and discuss the issues raised by 
them. 

Step 4: Closing statements by panel members. 

Grade Level Workshops (I hr.) 

Step I: Individually or in small groups the participants identify attitudes/ 
factors within their school/classroom environments that affect students* capacity 
to exercise freedom. 

Step 2: Factors which affect attitudes toward freedom are categorized under: 

a. Factors over which the teacher has direct control (influence); 

b. Factors over which the teacher does not have direct control (influence). 
Step 3: Participants select one factor from category "a" and design a strategy 
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which will enhance their students' capacity to exercise freedom. 

Step 4: Participants share and discuss the strategy designed in Step 3 and make 
appropriate modifications. 

Step 5: Participants should commir themselves to implementing the strategy 
during the following week and to providing a progress report during the next 
workshop. 

Step 6: Explanation of the use of the Lesson Plan and Curriculum Guide 
books by workshop leaders. 
Step 7: Discussion of the classroom use of various panel discussion formats. 

Assignment Session III: Freedom Casebook, Pai Jll, pp. 72-99; progress report 
on implementing strategy for enchancing students' capacity to exercise freedom. 

Session III 

( What are the benefits and costs of freedom ?) 
This session seeks to help teachers identify some of the possible benefits and 
costs of freedom and to identify situations where those benefits and costs might 
come into conflict. We recommend that it be taught by an historian, and that it 
focus on a number of histo/ical events and trends which raise questions about the 
benefits and costs of freedom to individuals and to society. Among the events and 
trends that mi^jht be discussed are the elimination of slavery, the yr^ward move- 
ment, the population explosion, urbanization, industrialization, military con- 
scription, and the McCarthy era. 

In grade level workshops for this session teachers could evaluate progress re- 
ports on strategies for enhancing students' capacity to exercise freedom and 
examine lesson plans which may have been written by participants (as well as the 
units in the Lesson Plans volume). They might also discuss ways of incorporating 
ideas about freedom into the regular curriculum. 

\ 

Session I V \ 
( What are the scope and limits of freedom?) \ 

Objectives: Given a situation in which the scope and limits of freedom has 
become an issue, teachers should be able to: 

* 1. Identify the individual group(s) or state(s) which might have a legit- 
imate interest in the degree to which freedom exi.sts; 

2. Identify a reasonable range of alternatives for determining what should 
be the scope an^ limits of freedom (in the situation); 

3. Hypothesize the probable range of consequences of the various alter- 
natives suggested in terms of the probable benefits and costs to the indi- 
vidual(s), group(s) and/or state(s) involved; 

4. Identify and describe the values underlying each alternative; 

5. Decide what should be the scope and limits of freedom. 

Heijuired Reading: 

1. I'reedom Casebook, part IV, pp. 101-191 . 

2. Ireedo/n Curriculum Guide, pp. 9-12. 
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Insirucdonal Personnel: Local staff with the assistance of a member of the 
local bar association. 

Content: This session provides teachers with opportunities to apply the analytic 
framework to the following cases: 

1: Crbwold v. Connecticut (p. 114) 

2. Griggs V. Duke Power Company (p. 123) 

3. Lloyd^Corporation V. Tanner (p. 126) 

4. Miller v. Schoene (p. 131) 

5. Tinker v. Des Moines Independent School District (p. 135) 

6. New York Times v. United States; United States v. iVashington Post 
(p. 139) 

7. Sheppard V. Maxwell (p. 141) 

Teaching Procedures: General Session (1 hrs.) 

Step I: Divide the class into 7 groups. 
, Step 2: Assign a different case to each group. 

Step 3: Ask each group to (a) discuss the case in terms of the costs and benefits 
which would accrue to each of the involved parties should the case be decided in 
favor of each of the parties; (b) arrive at a decision comparing that decision to the 
one arrived at by presiding judge(s); and (c) prepare a presentation which will be 
made before the entire class. 

Step 4: Request each group to report back to the class by having one member 
of the group summarize the case; another member present the argument for one 
side; a third member present the argument for the other side; and finally a fourth 
announce the group*s decision and rationale. 

Step 5: Allow time for class discussion between each case. 

Step 6: Attempt to generalize from the various case reports a .set of con- 
siderations which may be useful in determining the scope and limits of freedom. 

Grade Level Workshops (1 hr.) 

Step I: Discuss the use of lesson plans which have been drawn from the Lesson 
Plan book or created by the teachers. 

Step 2: Examine the lesson plans for scope/limits appropriate to the group's 
grade level. 

Step 3: Discuss how this topic fits into the curriculum at each grade level. 
Step 4: View any motion pictures, filmstrips, etc. which may be relevant. 

Assignment, Session ^V: Freedom Casebook, pp. 15M91. / 

Session V / 
( What should be the scope and limits of freedom ?) 

Objectives: Upon completion of the lesson, participants should be able to: 

1. Utilize a mock trial as a teaching strategy; 

2. Apply the entire analytic framework to a situation which raises 
questions of freedom. 
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Required Reading; Freedom Casebook, pp. 151-191. 

Resources Needed: Courtroom and jury rooms, or rooms which can serve this 
purpose. 

Instructional Personnel: Attorneys, judge, local staff. 

Conterii: Participants are provided an opportunity to participate in and observe 
a mock trial. Working closely with the local staff, the local bar association might 
present a mock trial on an issue of local interest and/or importance which raises 
questions concerning the exercise of freedom. The case on page 191 of the Freedom 
Casebook might be used if there is no appropriate 'ocal issue. 

Teaching Procedures: General Session (3 hrs.) 
Step I: Advance preparation: 
\ a. identify issue and relevant roles • 
/ b. select site (preferably a local courtroom) 

c. provide for media coverage, if desirable 

d. invite observers and/or participants (you may wish to include members 
of the local advisory\panel). 

Step 2: Administer post-test. 

S/ep i; Introduction of participants. 

Step 4: Audxcncc should be divided imo juries (c.g.,^or 10 juries of U 
members each). 
Step 5: Conduct trial. 
Step 6.YLimited instructions to the juries. 
Step 7.V Jury deliberations. 
Step^: Verdicts rendered. 
Step 9: Discussion of freedom issues raised. 

Step ;a--Discussro-n-wtrh'-thc juries of the verdicts and the considefat^ons used • 
to arrive at their decisions. 

Step II: Discussion of the use of mock trials in the classroom. 

As s ou can sec, the In-service course is almost equally divided between subject 
matter and methodology. Whenever possible, we suggest that those responsible 
tor imparting subject matter. lo teachers demon.straie methodologies which have 
proven successful with students, so that teachers can experience tcchniciues which 
thcv will later use in their own classrooms. Lectures are an appropriatcand effec- 
tive means for prcseminy some subject matter, but other subject matter may 
require other techniques. We encourage case study, the socratic method, mock 
trials, simulations, and role plays of various institutional means of managing I 

contlici. — • ^^^^ '. \ . ' 

A sienit icam amount of in-service time is devotcdlBy^rlcsl^op sessions during , 
xshichJcachers focus upon using the methods and materials ol the project, with 
suitable adaptations, in their classrooms. These sessions provide teachers with an 
opnortunitv to exchange ideas and to critique various aspects of the program 
uruier deveiopinent. During the past year, for example, teachers participating in 
the in-service programs have been field testing multi-media student instructiona, 
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units developed by LFS under a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. Teacher criticism of these materials has led to substantial revisions. 
In prior years, teachers also participated in developing and evaluating other 
project materials now used in in-service programs. 

A variety of materials have been designed for programs conducted by the 
project. Teacher education materials related to each concept include: (1) a case- 
book (selected readings for teachers, designed to provide a broad background of 
the- subject), (2) a curriculum (behavioral objectives on the subject for the devel- 
opment of lessons and materials for grades K-12), (3) lesson plans on the subject 
for use In kindergarten through twelfth grade, and (4) a course outline for the in- 
service training of teachers and other school personnel. Teacher education 
materials are available for all eight topics. Student multi-media units On 
Authority and On Privacy will be available in the fall of 1976, On Responsibiiity 
in the spring of 1977, and the other five by 1979. . 

Implementing the In-Service Model 

Getting Started/ Building Support 

We generally seek to establish teacher education programs in communities 
where we have found interest among teachers and lawyers. For example, some- 
times teachers attend our presentations at social studies conferences and want to 
explore the possibility of such a program operating in their schools. Others hear 
about the program from teachers in other areas of the state, or read about it 
in professional journals or newspapers. Sometimes lawyers will hear of the 
program through the state or local bar association and contact 'us about its 
availability. This suggests that an active program of informing the public about the 
program will win adherents from law and education, the two fields essential for the 
implementation of a law-related program. 

Whether the impetus comes from a member of the bar or a member of the 
educational communii our next step is generally to arrange a meeting between 
key education personnel (e.g., the superintendent of schools, the assistant super- 
intendent, the in-service director) and key lawyers (e.g., the president of the local 
bar, the chairperson of the youth and the law committee, a member who has 
shown great enthusiasui for the project). At this meeting, we explain the program 
and seek their support. We have found that our stature as a project of the state 
bar is most useful in opening doors and making this kind of meeting possible. 
We'd certainly recommend that you seek the active support of your state bar, 
state department of ^clucation, and any other organization with prestige in the 
legal and educational communities. 

The next step is the estal^iishment of a local advisory panel. It is generally 
composed of bar association members, school disiiict administrators and 
teachers, and representatives of such groups as the bench, law enforcement 
agejicies, district attorney's office, and the PTA. Such a panel brings varied re- 
sources and expertise to the program. It also supervises local project activities, 
provides quality control, provides contact with community groups and agencies, 
and consults on policies. This panel, with its varied representatives, helps legiti- 
mize project activities. 
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Putting Together a Leadership Team 

The next step is to esiat?ILsh a small working group (a steering commillee or 
leadership team) which has the primary responsibility for initialing and con- 
trolling local project activities, It\is most desirable that this group include an 
educator who will serve as overalU'Oordinator for the program during the aca- • 
demic year, a representative of a local bar associatio.. who will coordinate the 
'activities of the bar in the community, and a professor of education, politi(^al 
science, law. or philosophy from a local institution of higher learning. 

The key person on this group is the area coordinator, because he or she will be 
the primaryadministrator of the project. Generally, this person should represent 
the field of education, rather than law. because the tasks require j:omeone 
familiar with the workings of in-service programs and someone conversant with 
educators. Generally, we have found that social studies supervisors work out well 
as area coordinators. They generally know the teachers in their system, have 
ample time to administer the program, and have access to a secretary and other 
clerical support. However, a good teacher with enthusiasm and ienergy will also , 
be able to serve effectively as a coordinator. The essential requirements are in- 
terest in the program and an ability to learn. Close familiarity with this program, 
or with citizenship education generally, is not a necessity, since we will be able to 
train leaders and give ihem the required background. 

Traininii the Leadership Team 

In all fairness, we must begin by acknowledging that the members of the local 
in-service training teams often train the staff of LFS. For example.. many of the 
California teams have been working the project for 1 1 years, these people 
frequently have considerable experience in the subject matter and methods re- 
quired by'ilie program, as well as in the design and administration of pre- and in- 
service courses for teachers. To a considerable degree, the design of the program 
has been a result of the efforts and experiences of these people- 
When a new area becomes a part of the in-service training program of the . 
project, we make a real effort to provide lop quality assistance. If there is an' 
existing Law in a Tree Society in-service program near by. we will suggest ihat^lhe 
leadership leam lake oiie of its courses as a means of familiarizing itself wUfi the 
program. Our major training occurs at a special leadership training meeting held 
every year during August. This meeting is attended by teams having primary 
responsibility for the in-service education programs during the academic year. 

In addiiioii lo the August leadership training meeting, local leadership groups 
usuallv meet with project siaff from two lo three limes during^e academic year. 
W e recommend that, whenever possible, all teacher education programs provide 
Nonie form of ongoing support. 

We should point out that our staff is not directive, but rather works very 
closely with local leadership teams in cooperatively planninj; in-service programs. 
Bo.h at the August meeting and throughout the academic year. LFS staff and the 
local leadership team function as partners. LFS provides the leadership teams 
with the recoMiinended courses of study and materials for in service training, but 
each local team is encouraged lo modify the course to serve local needs. For 
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example, we may suggest one kind of case to illustrate a point, but the local team 
may substitute a case having more relevance to the local community. And one or 
two whole sessions of the program are left deliberately unstructured, so that the 
local team will have very wide latitude in developing programs to fit local needs 
and interests. For example, session five of the unit on freedom (see alSove) 
suggests that a mock trial be conducted, but doesn*t specify its substance. This 
enables the local teams to have full control over an important aspect of the 

" program, and gives them important experience in a technique that is central to 
law-related education. 

X Finally, we should point out that experienced teams are" tremendously valu- 
jable in training the new teams. They meet with new teams at our August leader- 
ship training session, and experienced coordinators meet two or three other 
time; during the year with the leadership of new teams. At the August work- 
shop and subsequent meetings during the academic year, coordinators share 

. their mosr successful in-service experiences, problems common to their areas and 
programs, ideas for resources to improve their programs, and suggestions for 
modifying programs. We feel that this sort of peer teaching/counseling is vital, 
and we would strongly recommend that, directors of other teacher education 
projects avail themselves, wherever possible, of the help of existing leaders in 
training persons new to the program. 

The Local Staff , 

Selecting arid training the staff which will offer the/program is primarily the 
responsibility of the local leadership team, with the consultation and assistance 
of LFS s^aff. Two types of persons are recommendea to provide the substantive 
portion of the workshops. First, scholars from local institutions of higher 
learning with appropriate background in the required subject matter (e.g., 
political science, law, philosophy). Second, representatives of community groups 
and agencies with first-hand experience in civic affairs (e.g., members of the bar, 
law enforcement personnel, local government personnel, members of local 
interest groups). The educational portion of the workshop is often the respon- 
sibility\of school personnel experienced in the implementation of LFS or similar 
prpgrarhs in classrooms from kindergarten through twelfth grade. Teachers are 
often divided into four grade level groups (K-3, 4-6, 7-9, 10-12) and work under 
the leadership of a person with experience at their grade levels. These leaders 
are usually teachers. We don't necessarily require that they have had expe- 
■ rience with our modet, but we do look for energy, enthusiasm, and the 
ability to learn. We've also found that " professors of education who are 
generally familiar with a wide variety of appropriate teaching methods can 
contribute greatly to the educational portion of the workshop. 

Questions About the In-Service Model 

Persons interested in implementing in-service training programs based upon 
the LFS model have raised a number of significant questions about other aspects 
of our efforts. Those more commonly asked, with our responses, follow. 

/ 
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/. W'ho should be included as participants? 

Although we have focused primarily on elementary teachers and social science 
and humanities teachers at the secondary level, teachers from other curriculum 
areas at the secondary level have often enrolled in the course, as have school 
administrators and community members. Since the content of the curriculum 
deals withthefundamentalsofaruleoflawand with political systems, particularly 
constitutional democracies, many teachers fmd the courses useful, regardless of 
their particular curriculum responsibility. We recommenci that other in-service 
courses around the country explore making their programs available to a broad 
range of teachers. 

In a number of instances, community members have requested the course as a 
result of interest in the substance and methods of the program, and for their own 
benefit as citizens. There have been continual requests for additional courses 
using project materials designed specifically for the community. As yet, we have 
not met these requests due to our limited resources, but plan to in the near future. 
Other project developers may wish to explore the possibility of adapting their 
prograni for members of the general community. 
" 2. n'hat criteria are used for selecting participants for the in-service training 
programs? 

During the developmental phase of the project, we have emphasized the 
recruitment of teachers who volunteer for the program and who have the active • 
support of their school and district administrators. We have found it desirable, 
particularly when the program is first initiated in a school system, to recruit at 
least two teachers from a school, and if possible, an administrator from the same 
school. It i.s particularly useful to have more than one member of the faculty 
participating- in the program to allow for an exchange of ideas and mutual 
support for innovation. Administrative support for the program may further 
some of the broader objectives of the project, which might require modifications 
of the school environment. 

3. How are teachers recruited for the in-service training program? 

There have been varied practices for recruiting teachers in the many areas 
participating in our program. Educators who supervise the program at the local 
level arerespons: le for recruitment, and use a variety of means to solicit enroll- 
ments including presentations at teachers* meetings, local social science associ- 
ation meetings, and faculty meetings. Additionally, niers advertising the courses 
arerirculated through school systems. In some areas the pfogram has been con- 
ducted for as long as 11 years. Here, word of mouth plays a large part. 

There are various incentives for teachers to take the courses. The courses offer 
low cost university credit, enabling teachers to advance on district salary scales. 
Some incentives offered by participating school systems have included release 
time for teachers enrolling in the course, subsidy for tuition fees, one-time-only 
stipends to teachers at the top of the salary scale for enrolling in & course, and a 
variety of other benefits. 
On a recent survey, teachers who have participated in courses over the past six 
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years indicated a number of reasons for having enrolled. While a significant per- 
centage of teachers enrolled for the inexpensive university credit offered, three 
times as many indicated that they had enrolled because of interest in the subject 
matter. This suggests that quality of program is the strongest inducement, and 
that a reputation for quality is the best advertisement. 

4. Why and how do you train K'l2 teachers together? 

Our practice of combining elementary and secondary teachers in the same 
in-service training course has evolved as the result of requests from, the par- 
ticipants. Teachers indicated that they had few other opportunities to com- 
municate with colleagues at other grade levels, and that being together helped 
with the articulation of the curriculum for students. 

Training K-I2 teachers together also reduces the cost of providing instruction 
in subject matter. Clearly, all teachers ran benefit from a broau background in 
this subject matter, whether they are teaching kindergarten or twelfth grade, and 
it makes little sense to offer subject matter to elementary teachers which diffcK 
from that offered to secondary teachers. \ 

The teachers are normally separated into groups of K-3, 4-6, 7-9, and 10- 1\ 
grade levels during workshops to discuss the specifics of implementing programs^ 
in their classrooms. However, even when dealing with methodology, there are 
many times when teachers feel it productive to meet together to discuss how 
various strategies might be used with students of different ages and levels of 
maturity. 

5. When and where are sessions held? 

In the past our courses were held at the University of California, Los Angeles 
or on the campuses of other colleges and institutions of higher learning in the 
state of California. Although this pattern still exists in some areas of the state, 
most courses are now held in school buildings in participating school districts. 
These loeitions are much more convenient for participating teachers since trans- 
portation distances ure usually shorter and parking is readily available, Addi- 
- tionally, school systems often provide the facilities at no cost. Circumstances will 
differ from district to district, but we believe that program developers will 
generally find that these facilities, work out well. 

Although courses have been held on weekends and holidays and during the 
school day, most courses are held on Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday during 
the afternoon or evening. If teachers have long distances to travel, courses are 
often better held in the evening, allowing the necessary travel time. 

6. How do we avoid political bias? 

Projects attempting to educate students about law, government, and citi- 
zenship inevitably run the risk of presenting a politically biased curriculum, or of 
being perceived to be biased. We believe that we have successfully avoided this 
pitfall, and, since California is fairly representative of the political spectrum of 
the country as a whole, we feel that the techniques we have evolved to avoid 
political bias might well be successful elsewhere. 
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\, is ihc policy of ihc projcci lo provide a well balanced approach lo ihc dis- 
cussion of civic and legal mailers. Considerable care is laken in ihe developmen 
0' maierials. uuidelines for teacher educaiion. and ouilines for .n-sery.ce session 
,0 avoid biasflhe need for niainiaining an even-handed ireaimeni o ihe subjeci 
mailer is ccniinually emphasized in ihe leacher's guides and >n all leadersh., 

trainiiiK sessions. ' .• ' i« 

. I he grcaiesi aniidoie lo bias is ihe competence of skilled area coordmaiors. In 
avoiding bias, coordinators are greatly assisted by the local advisory panels com- 
posed of representatives of bar associations, barristers' associations law 
enforcement agencies, and other interested community groups and mdiv.duals. 
These patiels can help shape the program to fit the needs and mterests ot the 
eommunitv. and they can serve to explain the program to the community. 

This mix of project policy, competent individual leadership, and a cross- 
section of persons from various groups on advisory and policy-making bodies 
'has resulted in an approach to teacher education, curriculum development, and 
implementation which has brought out project broad support from across the 
political spectrum in California. Groups and individuals with very d.tferent 
political '.anings have perceived that the project presents di f.cult issues and 
cuestio.is for student analysis, tut that its program and materials are free ol bias 
and indoctrination. 

7, How much does ihe pru^ram cost? 

(NOTL - The following budget is a sample budget for a representative 
' program of two 30-hour courst:[fall ano spring), with 25-100 teachers en- ^ 
rolled in e ich course. The estimate does not include the cost of unit credits. 
It is i.uended mainlv as a guide to what items should be included, how costs 
should he calculated, and how much money is required to conduct such a 
program. Costs ^ill vary with the unique needs of each program.) 
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Many local projects are conducted for considerably less. For example, projects 
relying upon volunteer and in-kind services of participating individuals and 
groups have required less money. In addition, we have devoted considerable 
effort to providing guidelines on all aspects of the program, so interested school 
systems can replicate it with normally available resources and without extensive 
assistance from the central staff of the project. 

Even so, funding is necessary for many project costs. Funds are needed for 
materials, for course credit from colleges or universities, for instructors, and for 
the administration of the teacher education course. Where will this money come 
from? Some funds may be available from the budget of local school systems, but 
in the initial stages of the program, some outside funding is usually necessary. 
Such funds are most often granted by local bar associations, local law enforce- 
ment agencies, private foundations, and local and state governmental agencies. 
In addition, teachers' enrollment fees may not only provide credit and pf*s ;0r 
materials, but might defray all or much of the cost of the program. 

Assistance from our project for the organization of local programs, staff 
development, and evaluation is available a normal rates for consulting time, 
travel, and per diem. Additional information about such assistance, as well as 
information about the ; reject's teacher and student materials, can be obtained 
by writing to Richard C. Clarke at the project offices. 

Conclusion 

The Law in a Free Society teacher education program has been based upon a 
conceptual approach to civic education, as developed in our teacher and student 
materials. Nonetheless, we feel that many aspects of our teacher education 
prof^rams— their linkage to local universities and community groups, their 
audience of K-12 teachers, their emphasis on educating teac.iers during the 
school year— might be useful to projects with somewhat different approaches. 
We hope this article has not only provided some irisights into our program, but 
served that purpose as well. 
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Training Teachers During 
the School Year 

Keith Birkes 



The Missouri statewide law-related education program has been in existence 
for more than five years now, and has provided in-serivice education to more than 
3 00() Missouri teachers, so that teachers, in cooperation with local lawyers, may 
conduct this program successfully in the schools. Ouiin-service courses, offered 
in as many as 30 localities throughout the state through the extension division of 
the Universii.' of Missouri-Columbia, are an e.xaniple of teacher education 
programs >viiich meet once a week-for a period of ^veeks during the school year. 
My basic purpose is lo discuss this approach to teacher^^education and to provide 
some lips thai 1 hope will help you develop a successful program of your own. 

1 have another purpose as well. The Missouri projeqt has benefited from the 
strong commitment of three icey institutions: the stale bar, the state department 
of education, and the stale university's educaiioii faculty and extension service. 
We believe ihat this support has been crucial to our success, and.J 11 try to 
describe a bii of ihis cooperaiive effort for readers who i^ay wish the benefit of 
our experience. 



Program Focus 

For Suidenls: , 

(1) To develop insights into how the law worics to meoi human needs. 

(2) To show how law worics lo protect ihe rights of individuals. 
(1) To domonstraie relationships between rights and reiponsibihties. 

(4) To increase undersianding of hosv laws and interpreta'jions of law change 
10 mcel ihc iieeds'of a changing social order. 

(5) To evaiuaic specific laws and consider alternatives. 

For Teachers: , , 

(I) To provide sound inforniaiion on how the legal sysK^m operates. 



Kfilli Birkes is l ie!.! Din-aor of tin- Missouri staiey^'idcMiiram, Rights and 
Responsibilities of Citizenship in a Free Society. The projec\ is located at The 
Missouri Bar, P. O. Box 119, Jefferson City, Missouri 65 101. .Its phone number 
is 3 14-635-4 1 2li. 
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(2) To assist in developing curriculum materials suitable for attaining the 
purposes of the project. 

(3) To help discover and use methods and strategics that will challenge 
students and result in learning that goes beyond the mere acquisition of 
information. 

Program Content 

The basic content of this program combines general understanding of the law 
and its role in society with a practical understanding of how law works in the 
daily lives of citizens. 

TI e main topics of the Missouri program include: ''Why the Law/' **HowThe 
Law Develops/' *'How the Law Works/' 'The Court System/' **Major 
Supreme Court Decisions and Their Impact on U.S. History/' 'The Philosophy 
and Procedures of the Juvenile Court/' **Due Process of Law/' *The Bill of 
Rights: in Criminal Cases/' and *'Thc Bill of Rights and Individual Civil 
Liberties." 

These topics were identified by both Missouri educators and Missouri lawyers 
as being important to a basic understanding of law as it affects the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship in American society. The program is committed to 
an understanding of these topics in both a philosophical and practical sense. 

For each topic, we have developed objectives spelling out what \ye hope stu- 
dents will learn. For example, objectives for the topic **Why the L^aw/' include 
(1) helping students understand such questions as what are laws (rules)? why are 
laws (rules) needed? how do laws (rules) affect our lives? why isit necessary to have 
people to interpret laws? and how is law like or unlike rules? and (2) helping them 
understand how human relationships are affected by law {e.g., relationships 
between husband and wife, parent and child, student and teacher, buyer and 
seller, etc.). Notice that these seek to improve young.stcrs' understanding of both 
the reasons behind laws and rules and some of^ their practical applications. 
Simply understanding what rights citizens have/or knowing how specific laws 
app'.v in specific cases is not a comprehensive /law- focused educatioii program. 
Equally important is the need for understanding the rationale behind a law and 
an understanding of how a specific law relates to the Constitution and the rights 
of others. -/ 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

The Decision to Offer Programs Once a Week During the School Year 

Having created our objectives and developed our basic cour.se outline, we were 
faced with deciding which format to choose for delivering the program to 
teachers. We chose the format of offering a course one evening a week during the 
school year. This seemed best for several reasons. Offering the course during the 
school year enables participants to try out lessons and ideas while the course is in 
progress. They can get help on specific problems from the resource leaders of the 
workshop, and can share notes and compare experiences with their classmates as 
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well* In addition, we found that evening hours work out best for attorneys. 
Attorneys are essential to the success of our course, since they serve as resource 
persons on points of law for each of our topics. If the course were scheduled 
during the normal working day, they would find it difficult to attend. Also, 
evenings work out best for teachers. They have a lot of demands on their free 
time during the school year, and we have found that they can afford to give up an 
evening more readily than part of their weekend. (Normally, they don't want to 
give up more than one night a week.) 

We were fortunate in having the ideal vehicle for this course, the extension 
system of the University of Missouri-Columbia. This system puts on courses each 
semester throughout the state. The courses generally meet in public school 
buildings. (These buildings provide good facilities at little or no cost.) As 1 men- 
tioned earlier, our course is offered at as many as 30 locations around the state. It 
is offered both semesters of the school year. 

What A Typical Session Might Look Like 

We try to cover each of jour nine topics in a single 214 hour session. That means 
there are niife sessions (one a week for nine weeks). We often add an organiza- 
tional meeting prior to the first session, at which materials are distributed and th6 
rationale of the coiirse explained. 

Each of the cour[scs operates somewhat differently, and within each course 
each sesSic r --viM differ somewhat depending on its subject matter, the questions 
teachers- ask, and the presentation of the volunteer attorney. However, the 
recommended schedule on the next page will give you a pretty good idea of how the 
time might be allotted. 

Let's look at what a session might consist of. The third of our topics seeks to 
expand and clarify students' conceptions of how the law works.. It seeks to help 
students suggest fair ways to resolve disputes, know the differences between civil 
and criminal cases (and know typical procedures in each type of case), know 
certain fundamental terms ("judge," **jury," "preliminary hearing," **trial," 
"sentencing,'' etc.), understand how the adversary system should, ideally, result 
in just decisions, and explain wh> it sometimes falls short oi* the ideal. This topic 
also seeks to prepare students to assume roles in mock trials and to describe situa- 
tions in which persons would need the services of an attorney. 

The guest attorney handling this topic might start by describing the structure of 
the court system and explaining what sort of cases are tried in the- various state or 
federal courts. From there, he might go into the distinction beWecn civil and 
criminal cases, and discuss the nature of the adversary system. (Who has the 
burden of proof? What exactly are the roles of the judge and the jury?) An M- 
torncy can explain this <,0Ti of information rather quickly. Then, by responding 
to questions from teachers, he can impart a rather complete basic knowledge in a 
relatively brief period of time. , . 

The methodological portion of this session could fpcus on any number of 
techniques'. Mock trials are a.natural, as are activities to help students make the 
connection between resolving disputes in their own lives and the way the law 
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resolves disputes. As the recomirjended schedule shows, we give teachers a lot of 
time to work- together to devise -strategies. This allows teachers to bring their 
years of experience to bear on the problem of conveying legal information to 
youngsters, and encourages a sense of shared purpose. It makes teachers feel like- 
true participants. 

In addition, this-flexibility enables teachers to work closely with others from 
their grade level. The Missouri program reaches teachers K-IZ, and no set of 



Recommended Schedule 



("typical" class 7:00-9:50 p.m.) '' 

7:00-7:10 Instructor comments, directions, summarv of 
preceding session, and introduction of topic, obiectives 
and guests for session. 

7:10-7:40 V ideo tapes (opt iona 1 ) . Muy>be preceded bv rationale 
for use and availability of tapes for classroom use', cost 
procedure, and information about how tapes are relatrd to' 
topac for session. 

7:40-8:25 Attorney presentation. Lawvers should be made aware 
that teachers have' been assigned readings on the topic in ad- 
vance and that an informal discission based upon relevant 
questions appears to be most effective; however, the wishes " 
of the attorney will be respected. Control over the time is 
vital It desirable balance and varietv of activity in the 
course is to be achieved, 

8:25-8:55 Break 

8:55-9:25 Methodology. Since this should be approx imatelv on\ 
hour. It may be used in various wavs. An examulc would be'* 
10 minutes- - Instructor 

30-40 minutes- -Small group activitv on strategies and 
prec.ise planning. Teachers should be given an opportunity 
to discuss ideas, leaching strategies, classroom projects, 
etc., by grade, function, or organizational level; Sub- 
stantive reports and/or products should be required from 
most small group meetings. 

9:25-9:50 *I-eedback; summary; distribution of topical outlines 
materials, or assignment information for the next sessions. 

I 

*A checklist with open-ended questions relative to represen- 
tative session activity is suggested. 
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materials or group of activities is appropriate for all ages. Therefore, teachers 
must use this portion of the workshop to determine which strategies, materials., 
and approaches are best for their studems. I'd recommend that your format be 
equally ne.xible. since it's essential that the teachers being trained have the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and e.xchange information about every subject and 
technique that interests them. 

How the Program Has Evolved , . ., r 

Our basic course was developed very carefully, with a lot , of pilot testing of 
ideas and materials. As a result;. the course has done the job we'intended. and we . 
haven't made many changes. In fact, the biggest change in our program is a ■ 
testament to the success of the course. Many teachers and administrators were 
turned on by the course and wanted to know more about law and the legal 
process. As a result, we have begun a second, somewhat more sophisticated law 
course for educators. . r im« 

This course had its genesis in a workshop conducted in the summer of 1975. 
Twelve persons attended, including attorneys, teachers, faculty members from 
the University of Missouri's School, of .Education, and representatives of the 
Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. /This group de- 
cided that the new course would have the same basic format-once-a-w'eek 
meetings during the school semester-and would cover the same nine topics. The 
difference would be that attorneys would lecture less and get more deeply m- 
volved in explaining/briefing cases with participants. As a result, the course con- 
tains more substantive law. and treats more sophisticated issues. 

DEVELOPING YOUR OWN PROGRAM 

Although a major element of Missouri's program is its statewide scope and the 
cooperation of state organizations such as the state bar and the state department 
'•of education, this is not to say that local programs can.|ot successful. Qu te 
the contrary; adaptation at the local level is not only possible but desirable. 
I ocallv organised law-focused education programs can make real contributions 
toward filling the void in law-related educaiion. Here are some tips that may help 
you develop a state or local law program. 

Recoeni/.e Your l.imilalions 

As a first step in developing a program to educate teachers about the law, you 
must recogni/e that such a course canno. and should not attempt to teach law 
but rather it should inform about the law and how the legal system operates. A 
basic understanding of the law can be mastered rather quickly; however in- 
depth knowledge cannot be obtained in such a brief period. An example would be 
in developing an understanding of freedom of the press. First Amendmem privi- 
leges are readilv understandable, bu. an in-depth knowledge about exactly a 
what point a free press may be engaging in pornography or libel is "a technical 
matter which would require in-depth study. For this reason it is importam not to 
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get bogged down in the specifics of any one area of the law. but rather to com- 
municate the general principles of the operation of the legal system. 

Get Your Attoraeys Involved 

As I mentioned earlier, your attorneys, either individually or through their 
state or local bar association, must be consulted and be a part of your planning 
from the beginning, because they can provide the substantive portions of your, 
law-focused program. In Missouri, lawyers were helpful at every stage. Initially, 
a group of 50 lawyers suggested areas of law and legal process which they felt all 
citizens should know. (This list was combined with a similar list prepared by 50 
educators to form the topics and objectives of our course.) Lawyers were instru- 
mental in training the teachers in our pilot programs, in which our basic course 
was developed and refined. And lawyers helped create our new, advanced course. 

In Missouri, nearly 1,000 attorneys have volunteered their time to teach about 
the law in in-service courses and in the classroom. This is a very impressive 
figure, and indicates the concern the legal profession has for educating the public 
about the law. 

The role of the attorney should be to come into the classroom or in-service 
course and in an hour present the necessary general information about a given 
topic. In Missouri we have found that it is most useful to provide the par- 
ticipating attorneys with an outline of the topic they are asked to talk about. 
Providing this information to the attorneys makes them mare comfortable in 
knowing what to include in their discussion. It also insures some degree of uni- 
formity in presentations of the same topic by different attorneys. (A teacher's 
version of these outlines is given to all educators enrolled in the course, enabling 
them to think about the key issues before, the attorney's presentation.) The 
outlines are not rigid, but rather provide (in approximately six to ten pages) an 
indication of the key issues in each area. Attorneys have plenty of qpporturiity to 
inject their own experiences and opinions, and in fact they are encouraged to 
provide anecdotes, talk about cases they have participated in, and otherwise per- 
sonalize the material. 

Should you decide to prepare similar outlines for the attorneys participating in 
your program, Td recomqfiend that you assign portions of it to attorneys who 
serve on your advisory board.. If jjou do not have an advisory board, you might 
assign parts of the outline to attorneys who have demonstrated enthusiasm for 
the program and have.had some experience with 'it. Their draft chapters should 
then be synthesized b^ an attorney or group of attorneys thoroughly familiar 
with the project. It is important that the outlines not be too sketchy, but it is even 
more important that they not be so detailed as to. encourage attorneys merely to 
lecture. We have found that attorneys' presentations must be relaxed to be 
effective, and must dicourage'teachers to ask questions.- 
, These outlines provide the principal oriehtatioa for the hundreds of attorneys 
participating in the program each year. In the past, we have conducted one-day 
orientation sessions for some of the lawyers participating in the program. If you 
conduct such sessions, it's a good idea to coordinate them with meetings of bar 
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associations, since many of the lasvyers you want to reach will be available be- 
cause of the bar association meeting. As your program becomes established, and 
most of the'lawyers participating in it have had some experience, these orienta- 
tion sessions will become less important. 

The Missouri Bar hV the responsibility of working with local bar associations 
in recruiting 5ind training the lawyers participating in the program. Indeed, one 
of The Missouri Bar's staff members is full time on the project, and another 
devotes a portion of his time to the project. Generally, we work closely with 
presidents of local bar associations. For example, when we find out that a course 

■ is to be offered in a given area, our first step is to contact the president, explain 
the program to him, and ask his cooperation. It is almost always forthcoming. 
We send him literature on the program, the attorneys' outlmes, and other 
introductory information. H&then locates attorneys whom he thinks would be 
particularly good for each topic and asks them to. cooperate.. Attorneys are 

■ almost always glad to comply. Generally, we seek to involye a different attorney 
for each of the topics under discussion. This provides different perspectives for 
the-teachers, and doesn't overwork any single attorney. . . 

f would recommend that, whatever the nature of- your program, you seek to 
involve a wide variety'of lawyers. Also, I'd strongly recommend that you involve 
your bar association heavily in all activities in Which lawyers play an important 
role. 

. The Methodology Component 

As Ipreviously mentioned, it is important to.cducate teachers on how to cohi- 
municate their newly gaifieiUrvfortnation aboiifthe law andthe legal system, to 
their students, this part of the course is best handled by one who is skilled in 
methods of teaching. This person can be a professor of education . or an- experi- 
enced classroom teacher. 

In Missoiir.i. we have found it advantageous to train prof essoi^ ind others in-; 
terested in teaching in the teacher education program. Generally, their training 
. involves them in taking our basic course, so that they learn not only about the 
law but about teaching techniques that have been developed specifically for law- 
focused education. In addition, we have developed- a comprehensive curriculum 
guide for lasv- focused education which is most valuable in training instructors of 
the teacher education cqurse. This curriculum guide is the- basic text for the 
course it.self, a teaching resource providing valuable insights into proven tech;- 
niques for law-related education. , u ^ - 

This guide was developed through the teacher education program. It h^d its 
genesis in our early teacher education workshops in.,l?71 and 1972, Subsequent 
to these workshops, teachers were asked t6 test the materials and methods in their 
classrooms, and, at the end of , the year, to submit reports concerning their suc- 
cesses and failures. Thev were also asked to evaluate law-related materials. 
Following the compilation of these reports, a committee of teachers created our 
• first curriculum guides. In the summer of 197;5V a committee of educators created 
- a new, expanded curriculum guide. This guide contains 96 objectives and 218 
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activities appropriate to a variety of subject areas and grade levels. 

This guide provides a good example of the range of resources committed to our 
program. Teachers from many grade levels and subject areas had a hand in it, as 
did members of university education faculties. Dr. Warren Solomon, a 
* curriculum specialist with the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, has principal responsibility for the curriculum guide. He is a member 
of the Advisory Commission of the statewide program. In addition, the strite 
department of education has. assigned him to devote half of his time to project 
activities. 

/ wouid unequivocally recommend that you tie curriculum development to 
teacher education. It is-.a way of securing some excellent **home grown'' mate-' 
rials and activities and of giving recognition to the teachers who created them. If 
at all. possible, try to win the cooperation of your state's or your district's 
curriculum specialists. They can provide resources and expertise that can greaily 
benefit curriculum development. • 

The methodological component of the in-service courses offered through the 
University of Missouri-Columbia extension service is the responsibility of two 
members of tlxe university's School of Education, Dr. Carl Ferhle and Dr. John 
McCarthy. Dr. McCarthy devotes ail of his time to the program. The strong in- 
volvement of the School of Education has contributed a great deal to the success 
of our program. 

Involving Colleges and Universilies 

If there is a college or a university in your vicinity, or if you have access tojhe 
extension services of a college or university, there ar^^ certain advantages to 
having your law-related education course offered by such an institution. 

A college has readily available professors knowledgeable in education 
methods, and also has the facilities and means by which to attract students to 
such a course. This may be to the advantage of enrolling teachers, in that con- 
tinuing professional education will frequently advance a teacher on salary 
schedules or count as work toward an advanced degree. In Missouri all of our 
courses' "have been handled through established colleges and universities. Most 
"Have been through the University of Missouri-Columbia, but now we are.in- 
, volving a number of the institutions in both pre- and in-service versions of' our 
courses. We try to involve- colleges 'and universities by pointing out that law- 
focused courses (1) are popular with oindergraduate students and teachers in 
service and (2) fill a vital educational need. Once colleges and universities try out 
the course and find that it attracts a substantial number of students, they 
generally will continue to offer it. \ ; 

. If for some reason you can^ get a college invoiVed you may be able to attract a 
profes^r who would be willing to lead' .such a class, or the enrolling teachers 
themselves might handle the methodology portion of the course in a workshop 
format. Such a workshop might provide a forum for open discussion of how the 
teachers could.communicate their new knowledge to ^eir students. 
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There are so many publications dealing with the law and teach.n| about the 
law that I hesitate to name any; however. 1 would say the American Bar Assoc- 
ation's booklet, "LaW and the Courts," is an excellent resource. It is also very 
likely that your state bar could provide some relevant material. . , . 

Our program in Missouri uses several publications which have been developed 
specially fo^ our course, including the. curriculum guide (K-12) and lawyers out- 
lines previously mentioned. Other materials are also selectively used by different 
. instructors. Should you like a listing of the materials useji in Missouri, as well as 
a complete bijjliography of law-focused education material available, you may 
obtain this information by writing The Missouri Bar. 326 Monroe. Jefierson 
City, Mis.souri 65101. . .. u 

Budeedng and Funding Sources 

j\s rm sure you have gathered, the amount of money involved in presenting a 
law-focu3cd education course will vary according to the way it has been 
organized. Assuming the course is not offered through a college- or university., 
and an instructor.is not being paid tb teach methodology, the only costs will .be 
for acquisition, of text materials. . , 

Should you determine the best way to offer your course is through a college or ■ 
university, of course, tuitionvyill be a concern. Tuition cap most easily be paid by 
each teacher enrolling'in the course. The payment of tujtion. however. will_d»s- 
courage a certain number of teachers from enrolling in such a course.. Accord- 
ingly to reach a significant number of teachers. „it may be .advantageous tain 
some manher reduce the amount of tuitipn which must be paid by the teacher. 

One possible «oii^ce of financial assistance, either in the , form of subsidizing 
tuition or helpin&to^ovide ailinstructor., will be individual school districts In 
Missouri we have fouW; that some, school districts budget funds for the cOn,-. 
tinuing education of t>)fe\teachefs...If they can be made aware of the need for 
law^fbcused education, then financial help may be available, ; r 

Another source'of funds K'he Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
.Our program has received sev^l grants from this source. This .s a large federal 
agency wh'i^h' provides funds to\tates and localWinmunit.es to help reduce 
crime A laW-focused education program easily fits under necessary •guidelines 
for funding from LEAA. in that th>ough a better understanding of the law 
attitudes will be improved regarding the kw. and necessary changes in our legaj 
system can be worked for constructively. TWnd result is that a citizen informed 
:.bout his legal. rights and responsibilities cai^^help improve the criminal^ justice 
system rather than just criticize, it from, ari-uhiiifbrmed viewpoint. ., • 

Each state has a state planning agency which'receives applications for funding 
assistance.from projects Which .re statewide in scope. If you are developing a 
local law-focused education program, you will,want to contact your local office 
of LEAA. Most states are divided into regional planning areas and projects af- 
fecting a region will'make application through their regional office. 
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Conclusion 

Because of the ever increasing effect which the law has on all our lives, the 
demand for information regarding our rights and responsibilities under the law 
can only increase. Teachers are beginning to jeel the need to provide accurate 
information about the law, but they can do so only if ihey themselves have been 
educated. 

Q'wen this need, such a valuable source of information as our attorneys should 
not be overlooked, but rather we should encourage them to communicate their 
•knowledge to teachers who in turn may inform their students. The Missouri pro- 
gram has developed a teacher education program designed to involve as many 
lawyers as possible. Moreover, lawyers have been involved in every aspect of the 
program, from course design to curriculum development. I hope in this article ' 
Tve been able to give you some insights into our program, as well as some ideas 
that will help you design a successful program of your own. 

/ 
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Teacher Education on 
a Limited Budget: - 
The One Week . 
Summer Institute Model 

Ronald A. Gerlacln 



The Need for Economy as well as for EffecCiveness 

^ Nearfhe onset of most law studies education projects -"--^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 
. education program planners and administrators must decide which t.a.ning 
. mode or mo'dels to adopt. In theory, the alternatives that are op.i a pro r m 
are many and varied^ljL PLactLce. how^^ ,rwi h hni^^ 

"FalibiTfoTan^i^^ project may dwindle significantly. With lim ed 
Sncial resources, a law studies project intending to engage in teacher educa ion 
ry weiS faced with the piobieni of .selecting a teacher education model that 
" will orovide it with an effective program at an affordable cost. 

4n his arttlc. New York State's Law. Youth and Citizenship Program i 
describ d. m essence, the New York experience suggests one way in which the 
• ncc?n for prosram effectiveness can be --bined with the need Tor progr m 
economy to produce a -highly successful initial training effort for social studies 
teachers. 

Law, You(h and Citizenship . . . Program Goals _ 

A ter co-sponsoring tuo summer institute programs in 1974. the New Yo k 
Sta^ Ba A sociation'and the New York State Education DeparUnent began to 
p an o ganize. and implement a statewide program in law studies education^ 
Tbis' program was entitled Law. Youth and Citizenship. It was designed to 

Ronald A Cerlach is an assistant professor in the department of instruction at 
TZeUnLr ity of New York at Buffalo. In 1975. he served as Director of 
/J J ?! S .-sL; Youth and Citizenship Pro.ra,,,; he - cunen.^ ^con^ 
sLnt to the pro,ra,„. He can te reached at 5'''';^'-"' >. ''^^;J,Z, 
Buffalo 5th Floor. Baldv Hall. Amherst, New }ork 14226. His- phone is 
7 S-iS . For Additional information about the La.. Youth and Cmzensh,p 
Z Ja,, vou may also contact Daniel A., Goldstein. Public «f 
New 'York State Bar Association. One Elk Street. Albany. New York 12207 
^ylii- i'ror Donald Bra.aw. Chief Bureau of Social ^'"'^'"f/;- 
New York State Education Department. Albany. Mv York 12234 (518- 
474-5978). . _ 
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encourage teaching about the law in schools throughout New York State and 
thereby help to foster better understanding of and greater confidence in our legal 
system among teachers and students alike. 
More specifically,. the program was to: 

• Promote the development of law studies programs in local communities 
and schools throughout the state; 

• Coordinate these programs by facilitating communication among inter- 
^ ested groups; and 

• Encourage the most effective use of available resources while discouraging 
any wasteful duplication of effort. 

Over a period of several years, the Law, Youth and Citizenship Program was 
to work toward accomplishing the following tasks: 

• To establish a series of regional centers throughout the state for promoting 
law studies education programs in the schools. Enough centers were to be 
ultimately established to provide comprehensive coverage of all geographical 
areas in the state. ^ 

. • To offer, through Jeach regional center, a series of teacher education work- 
shops and institutes4n law studies education. These training programs were 
to eventually involve three groups of social studies instructors: 

Teachers of elementary school social studies 

Teachers of American history courses 

Teachers of civics, problems of democracy, and other, law-related 
courses j 

• To provide a continual and varied schedule of activities aimed at 
promoting law content and legal concepts in\ classrooms throughout the 
state. As a result, the program was not to restrict itself merely to summer 
workshops and projects, but was to ultimately 
entire school year. 



ichedule activities during the 



The Decision to Conduct One Week Training Pi'ograms 

As you can see, we had ambitious goals. Unfortunately we didn't have equally 
expansive funding. Through the New York State Bar Association and its Com- 
mittee on Citizenship Education, we had funding of $33,000. Not all of this could 
be made available to the teacl^er education institutes, however, since we wanted 
to maintain a presence and provide follow-up service during the year. 

In effect, then, we were limited to afound $20,000 for our teacher education 
program. This money would have to be stretched to cover several workshops, 
because we felt that we would have to offer workshops in various areas of the 
state if we were to. be even minimally a statewide program. At the same time, we 
wanted to go beyond an awareness program and give teachers something that 
they could actually implement in the coming school year. After studying several 
options, we decided that one week summer workshops met our pedagogical needs 
at a price we could afford. 
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Teacher Training . . . Summer 1975 

During the summer of 1975. the Law, Youth and Citizenship Program spon- 
sored and funded five institutes for secondary social studies teachers interested in 
teaching about the law. 

We wanted to choose areas scattered throughout the state. In addition, we 
wanted to select areas which had high crime rates, since we hoped to interest the 
state LEAA agency in funding our subsequent effoas. Accordingly, our first 
summer institutes were held at the following five locations: 

*l-.'Western''New York/Buffalo 

#2. Central .New York/Syracuse 

#3. Capitol District/Albany/Rcnssclaer 

#4. New York City 

#5. Finger Lakes/Ithaca 




A^otal of 1 10 junior or senior high school social studies teachers attended the 
institutes. These participants represented some 35 school districts. We were most 
pleased by the number of school districtsVepresented, but we did fall short of our 
goal of involving a large number of teachers from high-crime urban areas. In our 
upstate progralns. most teachers came from the suburbs, rather than from the 
inner city. Only in New York City did we attract a large number from the corp 

"'Lh 1975 summer institute was scheduled to'be conducted over a period cJf 
five and one half days: Monday through Friday from 9:00 a.m. to 4 or 4:30 p.m 
and Saturday from 9:00 a.m. to 12:30 ^.m: 

What Each Insiilule Sought lo Accompli-sh , 

Each of' the one week summer institutes was designed to provide the 
participants with an opportunity to: . i 

. Study selected aspects of the law that were directly rehted to what could be 
taught" in their classrooms; - • , „ r„atprinli 

. Examine a'.wide range of modes of instruction and curriculum materials 
that could be used in teaching about the law and our legal system; j 
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• Participate in field experiences that involved the actual operation of 
various legal institutions and agencies; . '\ 

• Learn how to use law resource personnel such as ^police officers, attorneys, 
and corrections officers within their classrooms; ' 

• Reflect upon their own attitudes and values regarding the law aud our legal' 
system; and ' 

• Help in the planning and development of future, in-service programs, as 
well as courses of study for'their own schools. - - - 

These institute programs were not intended to be comprel\ensive in scope. 
Rather, they were designed to provide the participants with a cursory survey of 
and brief introduction to the field of law studies education; to stimulate further 
md^pendent action by 'the participants; and to serve as a foundation for further 
trammg of the participants at some future date. (This commitment to the further 
training of teachers is reflected in the state program's foJlow-Up activities and its 
**pilot'* advanced training institute held at Cornell University in 1975.) 

The Inslilult^s* Components 

. E^c\\ of the 1975 summer institutes tended to include three different kinds of- 
activiiiis: (1) substantive law presentations by experts and practitioners in the 
field of cjiminal justice; (2) education workshops centering on demonstration 
lessons and the critical examination of commercially published curriculum 
materials^; and (3) law-reJated field experiences.' 

The su\)stantive law presentations tended to center on the examination of two 
main topics: (1) the nature law: its necessity, purpose, functions, and limita- 
nons an(J (2) the criminal justice system: its institutions, participants, processes, 
and controversies. We chose the first of these areas because we thought it vitafto 
any law studies program. We chose the second because we knew that teachers and 
their students would be interested in it and because we wanted to dertionstrate to 
the state LEAA agency that the criminal justice system could be effectively 
taught in the schools. If time permitted, yve did a little with consumer law to in- 
dicate that teachers could integrate many areas besides criminal law into the 
curriculuW. 

In education workshops, we demonstrated the following" instructional 
techniques: 

^ The case method approach to instruction 

• The use of role play, simulations, games 
,• Value, clarification ^ . 

1 • Visual analysis exercises (a structured approach to relevant cartoons and 
drawings) 

• Use of audio-visuals \ . 

• The use^ofcommii'nity resources 

In addition, W used the education workshop sessions to review and critique a 
wide variety dt'^l aw- related curriculum materials which we had distributed to 
participants. \ 
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The number and types of field experiences varied from msntute to mst. u e 
Each however.:8enSly included a police ride-along and a, v.su to the court 
The'; neld experiences were usually arranged through contacts wuh the legal 
agencies and organizations within a specific community. 

A Sample Curriculum and,Schedule of Program Ac(ivi(ies _ 

Presented below is a composite outline °/ ^.f.^^^f,^^^^^^^^^ 
activities that served as the basis for four of the^tate program s 1975 summer 



institutes. 



^Day 1 9:00 - 12:00 ••rhp_Mrture ^ Functio n, and Limits 
o-f Law 

l-0n-::50 Related Strategies 

Introductory Exercises 
2:45-4:30 Discussion Lessons 

D'lv ^ Q-nn-inrnO-^ The Community -md Its Police 
■ " io-L5-l*':00 Teaching About the Police; 

Clarification Strategies 7 

1:00-3:15" i>n^n Power and the Riy.hts of the 
individual 

5:30-4:30 Police Patrol: A Simulation 
i:,ening VoUmtnry Police Ride-Along Program 

9:(n.-10:.15 The Case M^^^^^^ • ^^P^^^'^^^^^ 
1 0 : 51) - 1 2 :bo The Courts: Process..and Structure ^ 

l-'^''^- ^^^^U 'lil^ 'r-^^^ r^iron'L -T^Kight to\:ounseV 
3:1S- 4:30 Using 1- i ims: Gideon ta^e. M^ni t 

Dav 4 ■ 9:00-12:00 Courtroom Visitation Program 

POO- ^:1'^ The. Courts^LjTiUL^ii^^ 

.:3o- 4:30 TijnTTn^rrATr^^^^ 

Jurv dame 

Visual Analv-^i^^ Techniques 
Mock Trial Enactment and Debriefing 

C u r_rnnr_C ont rovers ies^ tuj_lhcM:ou £111 
FU'a Bar^aininr, an d Ha i 1 
: 1 5 - 4:30 .Tuven l ie Must ic e 

America's Svstem of Corrections' 



Dav 3 



Da;- 5: 9:011- 12:00 
I : UO - 2 : t)0 



Day b : 9 : OH -11: UO 
1 1 : 1 5- 1 2 : 30 



Discussion of l-uture Plans for 
iinplcnent ing .Law Studies Program 
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\Iiistltute Faculty and Staff-.,^,^ 

. The law faculty for each progranf was generally recruited from local and state 
. police departments, courts, corrections facilities, and bar associations, as well as 
from nearby universities and colleges. The education faculty generally consisted 

. of individuals who had had prior training in the field of law studies education-as 
well as some classrbom experience in teaching school age youth about the law. 

We used both local and national resource figures in these workshops. In 
general, Td recorpmend that you take advantage of whatever local resources 
there are in your area. Experienced teachers provide a good role model for the 
. participants, and. local law experts may provide a continuing resource for par- 
ticipants. On the bther hand, don't forget that nationiil figures can provide a" 
perspective that local resources may lack. Even though they may cost you some 
money, it might be a good idea to bring in such experts for a day or tNvp where 
they are needed. Occasionally, these experts may be well known and help you 
attract participants. Former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey Clark, who was one 
of our legal resource persons, is an example of a well known expert. 

The Cost of Teacher Educalion 

We were able to conduct our five institutes on the, amount we had budgeted. 
That meant we spent: about $4^000 per workshop. Costs included faculty 
honoraria, participant stipends, curriculum material purchases, and adminis- 
trative costs- for the institutes. The average dollar expenditure for each major 
program expense item is presented below: I 

• Faculty honoraria, travel, expenses $ goO 

• Participant stipends * \ QQO 
•Curriculum material purchases ]*000 
•Administrative costs j*200 

/total cost/ . . 



$4;ooo •• 

♦ ■ - ' 

Administrative costs included staff salaries, informational mailings, telephone 
expenses, and other costs attendant on coordinating these institutes. The 
^materials budget provided partiqipants with sample curriculum materials and 
such substantive materials as the report of the President's Commission on Law 
Enforcement aricj the penal code of the State of New York. We varied these 
materials somewhat from one institute to the next, but we kept/the ekpense 
relatively constant. (We attempted to get publishers to give us sample copies of 
curriculum materials, but only one complied.) 

If administrative costs and materials expense were relatively constant, the 
other two categories varied Widely, In some workshops, the locaLBoards of 
Cooperative Educational Ser^ices (B.O.C.E.S.) had recruited participants and 
promised them a stipend. In other cases, theleachers* contracts required that we 
pay a stipend. But in some localities we werer^'t required to pay a/stipend and 
managed to attract quality participants. Generally. Pd advjse you meet first 
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with school officials to determine if local condu.ons or 
require payment of a stipend to attract partic.pants. It may be that the loca 
srhool system can be pefsuaded to pick up the cost of a st.pend or ' ^ 
vou can try to attract teachers without paying a st.pend. Either alternative it 
succSJl will lower your costs, but it may be preferable to attract teachers 
Sut a sUpend. since that will mean that your participants are genuine y 
Sened in ifw-rdated edWion and are willing to give their time to learn more 

cost or'resourcepersons'also varied greatly. In general, we paid experts 
around $100 a day for their help. We also paid their travel and expense. Bu 
many legal and educational resource leaders volunteered their time so tha m 
, some workshops our total expense in this category was as low as $250. Howeve 
asT?ndicated earlier, there are times when youMl need an expert and find the cost 
of bringing One in money well spent. 

funding and Support Servfees j ' of 

One-of the reasons we were able to do so muclj without spending a lot of 
money was the excellent cooperation we tiad from our co-sponsors and from 
other organizations. These groups contributed many services that ennched our 
programs. By all means, strive for such cooperation in your own program^ 

^ ' AsXsponscr 5f the Law. Youth and Citizenship Program, 'he New York 
State EdUcatibn Department gave the 1975 summer institutes its official endorse- 
m provided publicity. It also made available to the P-S-m the serv.es 

; of members of its Bureau of Social Studies. As a result, the chief of the Bureau 
p ayed afiactive and significant role in the administration of the state proje^ He 

a o participated as a faculty member in two of the summer j-l't^J^P- ^ 
in western New York, central New York, and the capitol district, the local 

• ebCES helped out by. publicizing the institute programs, recriiitingjhe 
pa?tiSpants. anS providing e'ssential classroom facilities free o^^^^_ 
York City the Bureau of Social Studies for the city schools took the respon i 
£ o publi izing the New York City institute and recruiting the participants. 
A O. a community organization known as Open Doors provided supp emen 1 
administrative and clerical assistance at no cost to the program. For example 
Op^n Doors found us excellent (and low cost) facilities at New York University s 
law School and printed and mailed copies of our program. 
. pla fy. n some instances, the local school districts helped -bsid.ze he par- 
ticipation of their teachers in the summer institute programs by granting, them 
St pends or in-service salary credit for attending. (Teachers negotiated with the.r 

.. own school district for stipends or credit; the program played "o pa-n the nego- 
tiations.) m the majority of cases, however, the schools provided no fftianc.a 
asltance 6r incentives to their teachers who were involved in the summer 
institutes. 
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Program Evaluation 

We were able to conduct useful evaluations at' very little cost. At the end oV 
each workshop, we distributed a questionnaire (reproduced below) asking par- 
ticipants to rank various aspects of the institute on sliding scales and giving them 
the opportunity to tell us what changes they would make and why . An evaluation 

I'lU-: L VALUATION IXSTRIIMIiNT 

Jn general, how would you rate the training procedures, 
materiaU, and exercises used t hi oujihout ■ t h i s program? 



Restated Whut ■ , ' 
I Knew 


^■ev^ W.n-s of 
\' i ew i ng P rob 1 ens 




. 1 . .3 ' 4 




Missed Important 
Educational Concern^ 


•^poke to Important 
IMuca t i una 1 Concern s 


3 


.1 : 7> 4 




Ideas, 
rcqui re 
con t rol 

4 .., 


sV, i 1 I .s , me thuds 
changes I c;ui'.t 
"back home" 

, 1 ' : > " 4 


I deas , skills, 
methods can be used 
under existing con- 
ditions "back home" 


Failed to Retain 
Mv Interest 


Retained My 
. Interest 


5. 


1 J ■ 7> ■ 4 . 


■ 5 ■ 


Content of Course 
Not Real ly Useful " • 


Content of Course 
Very Useful 


6. 


Which topic(s) in the cour'^c were of no st v.ilue 


to you? 




Which topics (if any) in this course should be: 
bjdropped'.' 


a) added? 


8. 

• Very 


Considering this course a-; a teacher training program for 
school personnel, fiow uould you rate it m terms of its 
po tent i a 1 for i ns t rue t i 011:1 1 impro \ <'men t " 
■1 . 2 S 4 5 ■ 


Low Potent 1 al 


Very High Potential 




How would you rar.e this course compared to other 
education courses vuu have taketi^ 
I ■ : ' ^ 4 


profess i 0 n >i 1 


Very Low 


Very High 


10. 


How would you rate this course for vou person.ill 
1 : . ? ' 4 




Not i 


TortliwHiTc 


Kxtrcnely Worthwhile 




II 

What effect, if any, do you think this coui>e has 
your feelings regarding the following: 


■ had upon 



1 

t: 

Law linforcemcnt 
F'o 1 i cc Officers 
Law Pro fess ion 
The Courts 
Judges 

The Penal System 
Correct ions Off ic 1 a U 
Juven lie Court 
Criminal Justice Svstffn 



n c r e a s e d 
!nn f I dene e 



No Change 



IJec reascd 
(,un f i dcnce 
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instrument of this sort is relatively simple, and requires only that its creator have 
basic evaluation skills. While the results are not as definitive as those of more 
formal evaluations, they can give you a good idea of where yo^r program is. suc- 
ceeding and where it might need bolstering. 

In addition, we listed each person who conducted a session and asked par- 
ticipants to rate each in terms of interest, approach to the topic, and usefulness. 



A Celt! experiei\,ce was • incladfd as part of the" program. 
Please indicate ^aur assessment of it below. 

. Po licL- Ride-.Mon^ Pro^: ran ' . 

nxtrcnelv Quite Sonewhat ; -^^^ , 

lj.<l'ful UsL-t'ul IISL-rul USL'ful 

■Why do" you f e-e I this was' thf case? 

What changes, i.l" any. uould ymj like natU- in thiT,' 
conpcinent* of the proK""^i"»'- 



What eft'.'ct,, if any. da vou fet'l t 1r; institute has had 
upon voui iifukTStiindiny. of the fnUowinj'.: 

Ihprovetl [nprcu'cJ :>J)id Sot 

('.It-;, t 1 V SomfwIiJ t Ch:> n«c, ■ 

The N'lturt' of l.av> . ■ ^ ^_ 

l.;iw Makiny >^ . ^ ' - 

The Uses of Lav* .v ^ 

The Limi t s o f I,,'>v> a / 

The'Uutie< of the Police v ^ 

Thv; Plight of the Officer v . 

1. im i t .« t ions on Police l'ov,er ^ . ^ 
, Re cent I)e ve lopmeh t in Lav. v . x 

linforcencrit • ^ • 

Caiise;'^ of (.r ine ^ " ■ . 

The Kinds of Crime > ^ 

The f.tfects of Crime >• 

Ihe l.e^al Profess ion 

Ihc Courts >■ ^ 1^ 

The .hid^e " " 

Ki>;ht^ nf the Offender v 
Respons ih i 1 i t I ei of a Mirv ^ ^ 
Co r re«- 1 ion:* 1 1 ns r 1 niM on- s ^ ^ 

A 1 1 vrna t U'l's to 1 nc;irc er.» l i '.>n .< ' . 

Kuture of the Criminal v ^ 

Justice System 

Were ytni v:impet\'^a t e J by 

\ f Ml , hou" " . 

St ipemi 1 II serv ice l ledit 

^' Mt her I fvpTaTiu ^ 

\' I 

SuPP->f !'>r a rnoru-Mt vnti could V'.j\i' anv ch.m^es in the 

Vv.v :..rr-ut. cntent, - t f , , m.i t o r i ..[<.. .'t c .- ^ r ha t von 
Vui' MiSt -.i^-n What ■.M»\d,v.>u .lo tn improve the iMoy^van. 



\ 

\u s :hio 1 - f iM It t fful in>'. this 
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Evaluation Results 
" Our evaluations gave as the following ii^formation: 

^ • Most of the participants gave the institutes high ratings on each of the 
following subjects: 

Spoke to important educational concerns 
Contained content that was useful to them 
: Retained their interest * - 
Provided new ways of Viewing problems . 
Had high potential for instructional improvement 

• The participants appeared to feel that their understanding of the law had 
improved substantially as a result of the institutes. This trend varied with 
what particular content a'reas had been' emphasized in each institute 
program. Nevertheless, in every case, the institutes appeared, to have pro- 
moted a beuer understanding of the law, the police, and the courts. - 

• A substantia! majorityofthe participants indicated that they had increased 
confidence in a number of subjects, agencies, and institutions Within the 
legjUsystem as a re.sult of the institutes. These ranged from taw enforcement 

, and police to the courts, judges, the legal profession, and the criminal 
justice system. 

• Field experiences (i.e., police ride-alongs, visits to the courts, etc.) received 
most favorable ratings from participants, with the police ride-along gener- 
ally j^hieving the highest rating. 

• The^iarticipants offered the following suggestions and recommendations 
regardihg how the institute that they participated in might be improved: 

The in\titutes should be longer in duration, perhaps two weeks in 
_ . length. Additional topics njight be added to the programs. (Suggestions - 
;, were *^youlh and the law," **consumer law," and **values.'*) 

Follow-up programs should be conducted on a regular ' basis to 
encourage the exchange of ideas, updating of materials, and expansion 
of knowledge. 

^ More time should be devoted to examining how the program's ponteiit 
and, activities would fit into the school curriculum and how support 
^ among school administrators for law studies education might be pro- 
moted and sustained. 

..The Need for Follow-Up 

One week workshops are primarily useful as"" introductions to law-related 
education. They can stimulate interest and suggest approaches, but they can't— 
bx themselves— guarantee a successful school' program. They must be supple^ 
menled by programs providing information on other areas of law (e.g!, torts, 
'consumer law, and contracts). The teacher education effort must continue with 
ooe day workshops in the school year, newsletters, and other follow-up activities. 
At least a minimal staff presence must remain so that teachers-know, that they can 
get answers to some of their questionsand advice when they need it. Some of our 
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ideas and experiences are included in this issue's article on follow-up (see pp. 203- 
^8? so I won-'go into them in detail here. I will poiSt out. however, that^we 
bldgied aTut Jd^o of our scarce- funds for follow-up. an ind.canon of-how 
important we think it is, - 

-nie One Week Training Program . . . New York's Experience in R^^^^^Pf ' 

Ba?ed-on our experience. Iwe Relieve that the one week institute ^odel can 
prS^^Tcher-participants tith a worthwhile introduction to law stud.es edu^^ 
tion as well as valuable training, at a relatively low '^^^^^^^^"'"'^^ 
appear that the one Ns^eek teacher education institute might be even further re 
due d in cost by requesting that the speakers volunteer the.r.t.me. by havmg he 

cho 1 provide some Lm of financial incentive ^0;/^^ Part-Pants by 
volunteer clerical and aVlminstrative assistance, and/or by asking the teachers 

h mse Ives oTake omJ^ of f.nancial sacrifice. You should g.ve careful con- 
sStion, however, to 4at, if any. adverse effect each of these practices m.ght 

have UDon the quality of the training program. . 

Tn leral I'd recomlend that other project developers consider this mode 

.J.fS Tt a oused a L of interest, participants had fun studying and later 

;e":2aboutTaw: and many school programs resulted from it. And we ran into. 

very few problems implemeniing it. _ • 

Here are some do's and donUs for those of you who might try a one week 

model of your own. 



^ survey the field to get an overview of what is available. The. ABA s 
cu riculurc t logues-the fl<m«.«p/.r. Media, and Oan,m-pro.^dcj 
goo^dea of mate' als in the field; the book 1 did .vich Lynne Lampre h an^ 
r ABA'S Cuicie,ir,es provide some ideas about strat^g.^^^^ 
development. (See the bibliography of this issue [pp. 220-25] tor iniorm 

° V'Sk':S^;eS;;s in advance, so that you have a good idea^of their 
interests and needs before you plan the Program. . 

1 Plan early Order your materials well in advance, secure resource 
pe son as early a.s possible, and send out announcements to potent.a^ par-, 
ticipants before the5 have made other plans (it is probably a good idea to 
notifv them in March or April). . • 

r Set realistic goals and objectives for the teacher education program. 
Remember the limitations of the one week workshop. 

■ TdL emphasize one set of materials. Provide examples of as many as 
possible, and encourage participants to evaluate them. 
' 2 Don't insist upon any particular strategies. You can suggest, but don t 

""TSoni limit work.shops to one or two techniqties.^lt is important that 
teachers know the full range of possibilities. " 
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Note; ■ ■ , ' , 

f. The exception was the Cornell Program, which was designed for the par- 
ticipants in an earlier law studies training program that had been held for upper 
^ New York State teachers in 1974. Consequently, the emphases in this institute 
differed somewhat from the other four programs. Such new topics were featured 
as moral and ethical development and youth and the law. Also, we stressed 
sharing teaching ideas, integrating the material into the present curriculum, and 
local program development. No field experiences were included. 



One Week Teacher Education 
Workshops: Institute for 
Political/Legal Education 

John F. Khanlian 



The purpose of this article is to discuss the teacher education aspects of the 
Institute for Political/Legal Education (IPLE) program-specifically^L-we 
conduct our five-day workshops, why we use some of the approachesii^t-we do, 
and the ways in which our model has changed and evolved during tHe past year. 
Before turning to these issues, however, a few words about the nature of the 

Institute are in order. / 

/ ■ / 

WhaMsIPLE? ^^u- u u X 

IPLE is a curriculum in secondary social studies taught m some 22 high schools 
" in New Jersey as well as at pilot, sites in several other states. It represents an 
activity-oriented community-based program providing students with practical 
experiences in, and understanding of, three important areas of ciUzenship educa- 
tion- politics, state and local government, and the law. Offered to students as 
either a supplementary elective or in lieu of certain mandated American history 
or government requirements, the full-year program stresses the acquisition of 
"knowledge and skills and emi^fia^izes participation by the students, first in scho9l 
(background study,' discussion, role playing, simulation games) and then outside 
the classrobm in projects beneficial to the community. Viewing . the- total 
community as the classroom, teachers use its many resources as a practical base 
for learning; in some classes students are out of school as many as 35 days per 
year in field study, and interning. The project has achieved both cognitive and 
affective results: following the year of study, students show positive increases in 
their political and legal knowledge, and reveal an inclination to/ar.ticipate 
. actively in the electoral system, government, and law-related fieldsTThe Institute 
' • was developed under ESEA Title III grants during the period W7 1-1974 under 
the leadership of Barry Lefkowitz, the director, who started the program asahigh 
.school teacher in Burlington, N.J. In May 1974, IPLE was validated by the U.S. 

Johri F Khanlian is assistant to the director of the Institute for Political/ Legal 
Education. The Institute's address is Box 426, Glassbord-Woodbury Road. 
Pitman. New Jersey 08071: Its telephone number is 609-589-3410. 
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Office of Education as innovative, successful, cost-efficient, and exportable and 
approved and funded for national dissemination. 

IPLE Teacher Education: An Overview 

^ During the past year,' the Institute has been conducting training workshops in 

bouth Carolina, Oregon, Illinois, Iowa, and New Jersey for those school districts 
. whose administrators and teachers havp committed themselves to implement the 
, program. These workshops are statewide in scope, and most of the persons being 

trained stay with us each night. This makes the workshops more intense and gives 

us greater flexibility in scheduling. 
These sessions are designed to meet three principal objectives: 

1) provide information on the use of IPLE curriculum materials; 

2) provide training in instructional methods and techniques for political- 
legal education; 

3) provide strategies for structuring, organizing, and implementing IPLE in ■ 
a, school system. 

We also have a fourth objective for our workshops-that participants will enjoy 
themselves and get to know one another better during the week "(more will be said 
later concerning some of the ways we help to facilitate this particular goal). ^ 

Participants in pur training programs are primarily teachers of social studies 
We also encourage key decision-makers or those whose support may be essential 
for the program to succeed-school administrators, curriculum coordinators 
state education department personnel, etc.-to participate in at least a portion of 
the five-day experience. Resource people from the states we work with, including" 
attorneys and representatives from political party organizations and community 
groups siich as the League of Women Voters, are made aware of the IPLE 
traming and sometimes elect to take part. Prior to the workshop, we also make 
attempts to obtain sponsorship (endorsements, if not financial support) from 
important individuals 'ancj groups in the state such as .the department of • 
education, state bar association, key state legislators and congressmen, and civic 
organizations. Their names are listed on all fiyers announcing the' training 
workshop, whicK helps to attract part^rqpants and build community support for 
the IPLE program. 

One unique feature of our training model is that high school students are also 
invited to go through the training. Each teacher is encouraged to select one or 
two students to come to the workshop! .. 

Why One-Week Workshops? 

The decision to go with a one-week training workshop as opposed to other 
models was based on several considerations. We have found that when IPLE 
begins at a particular high school, the degree of a teacher's persona! commitment 
and enthusiasm can. make or break the effort. Just acquiring a set of curriculum 
manuals is„not sufficient to equip a teacher to implement thb program. 
Therefore, we felt that a significant portion of time was needed to "develop in 
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teachers the necessary attitudes and skills, and to sensitize teachers to the new 
ways of approaching their role as educators that IPLE entails We chose the one- 
week length because we felt it whs long enough to accomplish our purpose, but 
not so long that it would discourage potential participants from attending. In 
addition, vve felt that extending the training for two or even three weeks was not 
appropriate in our case because it would be giving the teachers too much to digest 
at one time. It would also increase tfie cost considerably. 

We do schedule two or three follow-up sessions during the school year in the • 
states where we-have conducted training. These periodic get-togethers facilitiatc 
• further training in areas such as com'munity research techniques and law-focused 
teaching and provide an opportunity for those who have been trying out IPLE in 
their schools to touch base with each other, share ideas, raise questions, and learn 
-from the success stories and failures of their colleagues. This reinforces the con- 
cept that each teacher is part of a consortium of IPLE educators who serve as 
resources to one another, and that no one is left to sink or swim on his own after 
the. initial five days of training. • ^ 

A^oufschedule shows (see below), we have a jam-packed week with a variety 
of activities which are designed to get the maximum use out of the mimmum 
amount of time! We even schedule programs for at least two of the evemngs 
Because of the full schedule, we attempt to continually vary the rhythm and 
format (sitting, on feet, simulations, panels, lecture) to minimize the inevitable 
fatigue factor. We have found through experience that adequate break times are 
needed, and that you must be realistic about the amount of material.that can be 
covered in any one session. Any activity lasting more than an hour ought- to 
involvea considerablc degree of audience involvement and participation. The old 
saying that "the mind can only absorb what the rear end will endure is an 
accurate one; in our training in South Carolina, we were also told that the soil 
there is so rich that if your fedt stay in one place for too long, you start to take 
root On the other hand, we have also found that a good full schedule promotes a 
feeling of productivity. Psrt of our continued examination of the traimng 
includes an evaluation of whether the time frames are realistic. ^ . 

To help deal with the cumulative effect of a week of intensive training, we have 
tried to schedule sufficient periods of time for group interaction, either as part of 
the IPl E activities themselves, or strictly for social gatherings. One evening is set 
aside for a wine-and-eheese get-together, and usually another evening is available 
> for those who wish to gel away from the workshop site to sample the local pnter- 
\ tairiment and night-life possibilities. We also suggest that ""^'J^,^''"'" 
available nearby for both participants and trainers-perhaps basketball, tennis, 
or volleyball courts. In fact, one of tl^e features of the IPLE traimng which is 
probably unique in the whole . field of law-related educational programs .s our 
challenge basketball game betw.ccn trainers and participant.^ for beer and p.zza, 
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FIVE-DAY WORKSHOP 

I. Monday- -VOTER EDUCATION COMPONL-NT 

• A. Registrar ion 9-00 a .m 

B. Orientation 

1. Overview of. workshop 

2. Introduction of trainers 

3. Objectiyts of workshop 
4 ..r ice- breaker techn ique 

C. Introduction of Voter Education Unit 

1. Voterregistration 

2. Campaign acitivites 6 proiects 

0- ^""Ch \ 12:30 p.n, 

E. Subtle Bias of the Media 1 rjo p.m 

F. Classroom activities 

1. Simulated election 

2. Issue analysis board i 

3. Open-ended discussion on canpuinn techniques 

4 . Other act iv i t i es 

5'^""f^^ , I 6:00 p.m 

H. Pol It ical Expert - ■ :00 p.m 

I. Evening Get-togcthcr 

II. Tuesday- -GOVERNME.ST COMPONENT 

A. 'Lobbying * 9:00 „, 

1. Lobbying exercise, internship ^ project-^ 

2. Lobbying game--how to use it U :^ ome' a 1 1 erna 1 1 vc.^ 

B. Lunch " . • ''12; 3q 

C. Communitv Research Project i;3o 

1 . Field work 1 s t er ing survey/ques t ionna ire) 

2. Evaluation;^ use of. comnunity research techniques 

D. Dinner - 0:00 p.m 
U. State Government Expert UO p.m 

I lY;- Wed fTes day-' -GOVERNMENT COMPONENT 6 .LHC.AL COMPONENT 

A. Urban Dvne {Government /Pol i t ica 1 /Econom iv Planning 
. Simulat ion) Including Various Opt ions U Potent ial 

Projects ; . ; .9:00 .i,m 

B. Lunch 12:50 p.m 

C. Group Planning f; DisCussion of Politics and Hovcrn- 
nent<(during p 1 unni ng/ impl ement a t ion meetings for 
each component, teachers should identify questions 
and problem areas that need further clarification. 
These should be given to the IPl.r t r:\iners for di.s- 
cussion at the final organizational meeting) 1 :oO p ni 

D. Introduction to Law Strategies 

1: . Dinner • . b : 00 p .m 

IV. Thur-sday- -LEGAL COMPONENT 

A . Ca e Study App r o a c h 9 ■. li 0 a . n 

B. Freedom of Speech 
1 . Cont inuum.'^ 

2. Ray Brown (c 1 asii room -.st ra t eg i es ) 

C. Lunch • 12:00 p. n 

D. Freedom of Press l:r>0 p.m 

1 . Surveys fcl po 1 1 s 

2 . Use of f 1 1ms 

3. Moot court 

E. Consumer Law 

F- Dinner 0:00 p.. m 

G. Guest Speaker "lUO p.m 

V. Fr iday- - LEGAL COMPONENT 

A. : Kids in Crisi.s: Cane s t r at ev; i es ^anJ kjuesr po 1 1 c enan , 9 : 00 a.n 

lawyer, probation officers 

B. Teacher Discussion 

C. Lunch • / 12:00 p.m 

D. Organizational Information / 1:.^0 p. 

1. Classroom orKaniiation 

2. M.ocal problems and issues 

3. Public relations h connuTiity resourt:es 

4. Student evaluation / 

5. Other questions / 

E. Workshop Evaluation ^ / 

F. 'Adjournment / 2:4S p.m 
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Breaking the Ice , ■ i u r 

Most of those attending our workshops do not know one another bet ore 
arriving- after a brief introduction on the morning of the first day, therefore, we 
involve the participants in an ice-breaking exercise. First, all the registrants are 
divided up into two groups by counlink off by twos. Next, each person from 
Group 1 is asked to select someone from Group 2 whom he has never met 
previously. When all have pai.ed off, they are asked lo spend a few mmutes 
telling each other about their backgrounds-who Ihey are, where they come 
from, what they da. They are then told lo spend some time discussing their 
attitudes and philosophies about politics and law. 

As a good alternative method for pairing off, we.sometimes have each person 
take a sheet of paper and write (in large, readable print) in one corner his or her 
name, school, and position. In the other three corners, participants are asked to 
write down one or two words or phrases that come immediately to mind when we , 
say each of the following: "politics," "law," and "good education." The center 
of theisheei is reserved for them to write the name of. their favorite movie (or 
song, Lovel, etc.). The participants are then asked to circulate for a few minutes 
reading each other's sheets, eventually teaming up with people they have not 
previously met whose responses on the paper they find of interest. 
■ After ten or fifteen minutes, groups of four are made by having the pairs join 
up with other pairs who are also new to them. The sequence of introductions and 
discussion of political and legal philosophy is again followed, but this time it is 
the responsibility of each person from the original pairs to imroduce his partner 
to the two new' people. Again about ten or fifteen minutes is needed for this 
phase By this time the room is usually buzzing with animated conversation. 
(To capitalize on this geltihg-to-know-you group formation activity, you can 
follow-up by assigning each group of four [or eight] a specific group task to work 
on which they will' later bring back to the entire assembly.) 

This simple activity helps teachers and students to get lo know at least a few 
others at the workshop very early an^makes them feel more comfortable. It also 
u fosters good listening skills because each person must introduce his partner based, 
on what was said to him. Finally, it get.s people talking about many of the; 
subjects and attitude^ which will be explored during the five days. The technique 
is something a teacher can readily use in the classroom. 

General Training Approaches ... 

In both small and large group sessions, we combine substantive information 
with a variety pf techniques to gain as much mileage as possible out of each 
activity For each activity, we discuss a/number of spinoffs and implications for 
wider use The medium is as important as the message! For instance, while 
covering suctoopics as foundations >of law, freedom of speech, fair trial v. free 
press and juvenile justice, the partiUants are learning about and experiencing 
such ieaching methods as role playing, simulations, mock trials and moot courts, 
values clarification surveys and continuums, the use of case studies panel pre- 
sentation by outMde speakers, and the use of the stop-action technique with 
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films. Teachers can then see the almost limitless ways of approaching a particular 
legal question in the classroom. ^ 

y In the voter education component, the practical **how-to's" of organizing a 
canvassing and voter registration drive are introduced, including classroom 
organization, district selection, public notification, role playing preparation, and 
actual carry-through. Some of this is handled through lecture/discussion, using 
overhead projections. We involve participants in a door-to-door canvassing role 
play which always provides comic relief, as one person plays an IPLE student 
and the otheran Archie Bunker type not at all interested in getting out to vote for 
politicians who are crooks. The implications of a voter registration activity in the 
class are many: it provides the foundation for discussion of party structuie and 
voting behavior, and it helps develop students' skills in organization, speaking on 
their feet, and doing research (to be able to answer anticipated questions). 

As part of the government unit, we emphasize lobbying, again because of the 
obvious spinoffs— development of research skills, the aspects of human psy- 

^chology involved, the opportunity to le?rn firstthand the . key steps in the old 
civics textbook chart abouf **How a Bill Becomes a Law," and the chance to 
show students that anyone who has a cause can be a lobbyist. 

The techniques of community research are also covered as part of the work- 
shop. With the permission of the local police and businessmen, participants are 
sent in pairs into nearBy population centers such as doWntown business districts 
or shopping malls. They interview 10- individuals on a public opinion survey 
(usually dealing with police-community relations). They return ^o discuss, the 
experience.and to examine some issues of polling, sampling, and the use of ques- 
tionnaires. Important questions arise related to research techniques- and the 
validity of the results; how random was the sample (only a select group is free to 
shop in thj;, middle of the afternoon on a weekday)? how objective was the 
wording of the questionnaire? how consistent and unbiased was the approach 
used by-the pairs ia^asking the questions? how were those who refused to answer 
accounted for in the sample? Through* this experience, it becomes clear what 
steps are needed for students to accurately assess community demands and 
resources through their own research. 

In attempting to meet- the .needs of participants, we try to remain flexible. We 
always bring with us to a" workshop many rfiore activities and strategies than is 
possible to use so that we are able to shift gears when it seems appropriate. It has 
been our practice to select a small delegation of .students and teachers who repre- 
sent a cross-section.of the whole group to give lis feedback and suggestions at the 
end of. each day.'^They review the schedule for the following day and suggest any 
modifications that seem necessary. 

Oneof our most challenging workshops— which required maximum fiexibility 
—was conducted in Iowa, where we worked in conjunction with an environ- 
mental educatk>n' project called SCATE (Students Concerned About To- 
morrow's Environment). Our goal was to trainsStudents and teachers (science as 
well as social studies) in effective political action on the issue of ecology. The 
lobbying exercise, telephone canvassing simulations, debate on Model Congress 
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legislatiou, and other activities were changed to emphasize environmental issues 
like air pollution and land use control, and many of the outside speakers also had ■ 
expertise in these arcas/It was our task to try to bridge the gap between students", 
and teachers' concern about the environment and their lack of knowledge about 
how to bring their inHuence to bear on the legislative process and hoNv to get 
ecology-minded caifdidates elected to office. 

Who' Are the Trainees? How Are They Trained? 

The basic staff for each workshop includes one or two full-tipie employees. of 
the Institute, one of our teachers from a New Jersey school, and a student in the ^ 
program. To handle the large number of workshop and awareness presentatioji 
commitments during the year, IPLE has organized a pool of approximately six 
teachers and ten .students who have received permission from their school dis? 
tricts to be released from their responsibilities to lead workshops. Arrangements 
are made to reimburse the cost for substitute teachers when this is needed. Our 
New Jersey IPLE teachers have been involved at every step in the development of 
the training program— planning the initial model for five-day training, reviewing 
and modifying it, conducting the workshops, and ?-ven agreeing to serve as 
^*buddies**'(or **pen pals**) to new IPLE educators in other stales. 

The IPLE teachers and students in the traveling team are ones who have had at 
least a full year's experience with the program in their schools. Some of the 
teachers have been with the Institute since its first year as a Title III project, and a 
few of the students have been in the IPLE class for a second year in leadership 
capacities. Thus they are able to share their krfowledge of the ins and.ouis of 
implementing this type of curriculum. Ec :h teacher and student has, in addition, 
gone through a week-long training program and subsequent in-service workshops 
in New Jersey so that they are familiar with the methods and techniques we use. 

The students who ,are part of the team were first nominated by their IPLE 
teachers as being outstanding in their leadership skills, individual initiative, and 
classroom responsibility. (It was also necessary that they be doing sufficiently 
well in their other academic subjects to be allowed to be away from school for 
several days on IPLE business.) Before being trained, the students went through 
an additional screening process in which they were asked to speak extempor- 
aneously about IPLE, lead a group role playing activity, and respond to some 
typical questions raised by teachers and administrators about the program. 

Each teacher who is part of the IPLE team brings with him examples from his 
own bag of tricks. We find that it aids our credibility and the rapport we establish 
with the audience to have someone who is actually implementing the program 
discuss such questions as how to organize a voter registration djive. how to 
conduct a simula^ted election, and how to handle arrangements for field study 
experiences and guest speakers in the class. The teacher-trainer is indispensable^ 
when it comes time for the question-and-answer sessions on the logistics of testing 
and evaluation, public relations problems, community involvement considera- 
tions, and similar issues. 
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The IPLE student' also makes a valuable contribution to the week of training, 
most importantly as a model 6f vyhat we are talking about in developing leader- 
• ship skills and involving yoiing people in the political process. The students lead* 
or assist in the role playing simulations, conduct presentations on how to 
organize a Model Congress, and are available to answer questions on out-of- 
\ school internships^lassroom organization, and the variety of activities and chal- 
lenges they experience. In addition, since other students are attending the work- 
shop, the IPLE student also serves the important function of refating to them on 
a sharing and companionship basis during the week. 

While it does not make sense to do anything which would sell our program 
short, we have founU that/having top-notch students as part of the team is not 
without its problems. Because the students are extremely capable, they sometimes 
make teachers feel skeptical about how representative they are of IPLE students 
in general. This leads to questions like, **But what about the average students 
that I teach?V Since IPLE is taught to heterogeneous groups in many schools, 
and .is often successful with young people who are otherwise turned off on tradi- 
tionaf academic subjects, we do not wish to give educators the erroneous impres- 
/ .sion that it is a program for **the gifted.** ^ 

In addition to Institute personnel,* teachers, and students, a number of other 
Ijersoris participate in specific resource capacities, as trainers for IPLE 
workshops. Their rolp is discussed later in this article, 

•Before concluding this section, I ought to mention our plans to undertake a 
fqmial training program for out-of-state IPLE teacher-trainers. In the \976-77 
academic year, we hope to begin training teachers who will have the; responsi- 
bility of conducting teacher education, programs in their home states. We 
anticipate liiat a cadre of three or four teachers frorp.each of the participating 
states will undergo Instruction in teaching about the IPtE program and in such 
administrative ^reas as fund raising, public^ relations, and rieahs^of securing 
community support and involvetnent. The goal is to impart'the **how to'* 
knowledge that will enable them to conduct effective teacher education programs 
in subsequent years. We plan to supplement the training program with a manual 
for IPLE teatHer educators. For further information^ on this aspect of our 
program, please contact us at project offices. 

Locaitzation of Resources and Programs 

Law-focused education must respond to local concerns and issues. We have, 
therefore, found it essential in planning our workshops to localize the resources 
and programs to best meet the needs of the participants. Once in a while we hold 
a workshop in New Jersey for individual representatives or small delegations 
from other states (where the numbers are too few to warrant paying the costs for 
an IPLE team to travel out of state). However, for the most part, our training is 
conducted on location for a group of educators and students from one particular 
state. Our aim is not to transplant New Jersey to the rest of the nation. We 
emphasize the concept of adaptation rather than adoption of our program. 
Nothing turns people off more quickly than discussing county government with a 
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group in. the Midwest from the perspective of the freeholder ^y^'^m which is 
ShiqEe to our own state. We therefore take a number of steps to assure that the ^ 

''T)'Sore\rrvSio the state, we obtain copie? of a state government guide- 
book League of Women Voters publication, and/or some other material about 
that state's court system, legislature, election laws, and local and county govern- 
men Thi way we can familiarize ourselves with the terminology, structure and 
Taws appropriate for that state. Thi.s contributes to our usefulness and cred.b.hty 

^'iTncTlPLE curriculum- materials use New Jersey as a model, each state 
liaison (contact person selected to work with IPLE stafO is asked to review cer- 
tain section^ of our Vot.r Educauon and Go.ern.enr. The Deason-Mo^ 
Process manuals to prepare .supplementary handouts for the participants which 
" localize the material according to applicable terminology and laws. 

3) Three or four important activities of the five-day training program include 
resource people from the state itself speaking and answering questions about 
politi s. government, and the law. For example, on the first day. after discussion 
oJvbte Registration and campaigning, representatives from the state Republican 
and Democratic organizations and the League Of Women Voters are invited in to 
discuss party structure _in the state and opportunities for party involvement. 
Similarly, as part of the law component, a panel of experts on the criminal justice 
w^em in the state have a chance to engage in dialogue with the participants. Fo 
• n a^c . at a workshop held recently in Syracuse. New York, a very Provocativ 
dialogue on the state's juvenile justice system grew out of a panel composed of a 
New York S a e Police lieutenant, the Onondago County Family Court Judge a 
St"e Youth Division counselor, and the District Attorney for Onondaga County^ 
When we play the "Kids in Crisi^" or "Police Patrol" simulations developed by 
I Constitu ional Rights Foundation, an attorney; policeman, social worker 
and/or probation offi'er from the state is on hand to aid in the debriefing discus- 
sfon of the experience. We rely heavily on responsible liaison persons in the s ates • 
" wtk w h'to handle arrangements for securing quality resource people as 
Tpeakers The purpose of these presentations is twofold: a) to provide teacher 
vi informational background on the subject matter; and b) - beg- to pu 
them in touch with the kinds of resource people whom they will need o work 
with during the year (for guest speakers. '"'^.^'^IP;;; "^ 

community is indeed going to become the classroom fpr their IPLE studen . 
T) A block of time is set aside during the middle of the week - °th"^aw- 
rela ed education projects and social studies consultants in the sta e to make 
hemsel i and the' r sources known to the participants and haVe their materials 
on rplay We try to invite any groups that are located close enough to reason- 
be consTd red resources for the teacher during.the school year For exampl . 
at our ive-dav training workshop in Springfield, lllino s the list of demon- 
s rators ncluded representatives from the Constitutional R'^Jts Fmindat °n 
rrl! ;n rhicTM- Ithe St Louis Law and Education Project; the ABA Special 
°CoLiL?;:^^Yopduca.ion for Citizenship; the Law in American Society 
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Foundation; the American Political Behavior Project; and local university and 
high school legal education programs; 

Budgeting Considerations 

It is difficult. for the Institute to generalize about budget figures for a one-week' 
workshop. During this past year, we have operated under several different 
funding arrangements and within a wide variety of costs. Our own annual budget 
docs not include funding to support teacher education other than for our own 
staff salaries. Because we are a nationally validated Title III program, ^our dis- 
semmation out of state is conducted under the auspices of the^iational diffusion 
network. The network functions as follovvs. In most states, there is an individual 
known as the state facilitator (a federally-funded position) whose responsibility it 
IS to arrange for awareness, training, and implementation of certain nationally' 
^ vahdated programs, like ours for educators within the state, .The facilitators 
handle most arrangements for facilities, publicity, 'pre-registration, and other 
logistical considerations and operate under the constraints of their own annual 
budgets. IPLE receives reimbursement only for plane fares and meal-lodging ex- 
penses for the week plus costs of substitute fees for the IPLE teacher-trainer. 

In the past year we have experienced various ^'standards of'living'Vfor our 
workshops, depending on the money, local customs, and the needs in each state. 
^ In Columbia, South Carolina, for instance', the entire program was held at the 
* Sheraton. Meal allowances, mileage reimbursement^, and housing at the motel 
were all figured into the facilitator's tdtal cost of running the five-day training. In 
contrast, when we trained in Iowa, the workshop was held at a church carrip out- 
side Cedar Rapids. The camp cook prepared the meals and all the participants 
sfept in sleeping bags in cabins. In our own.state^ wo held training at Rutgers 
University, with those attending staying in the dormitory rooms available 
because of the summer recess. The; college cafeteria provided plenty of good 
food, our own travel costs were naturally -minimal, each school district paid the 
costs for the person(s) sent to the-'workshop (the training itself was free to all 
adopting districts), and the meeting rooms were obtained free of charge because ' 
.of our close working relationship with the university's extension division. 

It certainly does not hurt the, morale of Nvorkshop participants to be treated to 
gourmet meals and housed in a comfortable, air conditioned hotel or conference ' - 
center. Nevertheless, having worked with teacher education under a Wide variety 
of circumstances, we can report that the success of a workshop is not dependent, 
on how, much money is spent on facilities and cuisine, but on whether the 
arrangements^ are handled by responsible people so that you can count on A-V 
equipment being there when ybu need it, registration tables being set up, speakers 
arriving on time, etc. , ' , - . - 

If funds^are limited, there are several ways of cutting costs without adversely 
affecting the outcome of the workshop: \, ; 

1) Obviously, the selection of facilities for fpod, housing, and meetings Will 
have a lot to do with determining how much the workshop will post: IPLE uses 
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university and community college campuses for many of us workshops. The 
coordinator of college-community services can be most helpful m finding appro- 
priate rooms/ securing audio-visual equipment, and reserving, dining room . 

''''?;7:^^Zs^o:. n.., to be made to determine the fee structure for 
Rarticipants. When registration, fees are charged, it is common Pracjice for 
pSple ouiside the hosting group to pay a higher fee. For instance, teacher.from , 
fpLE contract schools are assessed only for expenses and do not pay the mn.ng 
cost charged to "outside" schools. In a few states, however, the facilitator s 
office has absorbed all the costs for training, expenses, and materials for par- 

"iTThe desirability of printed materials should be carefully weighed, ^aper and 
prin Jn?l"s have'recently spiraled, and only the best handouts warrant th^ 

' "^Similarly, the use of any paid (often highly paid) outside consultants as.part 
of the traini-ng should be carefully e.xamined^are consultants necessary? are they, 
serving'a purpose that cannot be met in some other, way? is the.presence of a big ^ 
name person on- the training team really going to. increase the number of ^ 
, registrants? , ■ ' 

Chanek and Modificalions , - jj-.- „/ onH 

Over the past year we have made a number of changes, additions, and 
deletions in our five-day schedule based on assessment °f jj! . 

. feedback we have received from those who have attended. The fo l owing 
represents- only a partial list of some of "the modifications we felt were 

''n We have telescoped many of the simulations and eliminated others. We dis- 
4vered that teachers want to see, how ,to use an activity and to examine possi- 
Ses for its applicability in a.variety of settings. While debriefing is. essential 
and must be fairly detailed, it is not necessary to follow the role play, mock trial 
or SuTreme Court hearing itself all the way through to its conclusion, as.would be 

'°2TwVhteuSd° to schedule more time for teachers and students who do not 
know^ach\ther to share their ideas and experiences i.n po inca an |g^^e^^^^ 
tion IPLE represents a full-year curriculum approach, but many of the elements 
n the program have been used by other teachers in the past. As pne partic.pan 
told us "Ivery teacher is a bit of a ham. We aU like the chance to toot our own 
Ln o'n- occasion." Consequently, we have set -aside time in 'he Program _ or 
teachers to share what they are doing in their cjassesv we encourage them to-bx.ng 
exaS of materials they presently use and to discuss any experiences they m.ay 
have had with such things as simulated elections, community research projects. 

'1)?PLE?urriculum manuals are not filled with day-to-day lesson plans ,nd 
behavioral objectives, and this makes some teachers who are new to the IPLE 
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approach feel uncomfortable. Therefore, in future wbfkshops wb plan'to'allpw 
time at the end of each major component (voter education, government, law) for 

, teams from school districts to caucus for the purpose of discussing the material, 
setting specific objectives, writing up plans as they relate to ^heir own school 

.•s<?ttings. and identifying questions and problem areas that need further ' clari- 
fication bynhe workshop training staff. . 

4) Rather than giving all participants a schedule that includes specific times for 
each activity (every hour and half-hour), we are finding that it makes more sense 
just to provide a general outline of each day's agenda with specific times listed 
only for meals and the convening of each session (morning, afternoon, evening) 
This leaves us.morje room for nexibility without the group getting "itchy" if a 
particular activity or cjjscussion runs a bit longer than originally anticipated. - 

Evaluation 

. In addition to the day-to-day feedback we solicit from the participants 
(described above), we have developed two evaluation instruments which we use 
to obtain some concrete data on how we are doing in our training. We distribute 
one of these forms to the workshop-participants and allot time fi^r its completion 
and collection. These forms then are tallied and discussed by the IPLE staff so 
that valuable recommendations can be incorporated into' future workshops 




An illustration from an IPLE handbook on running for office^ 
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This form is relatively brief, and it is kept ^^^P^^.^^l^'tl 
anyone (not just teachers) attending the .v^orkshop. U provides some basic 
, information as to how we're doing. ' 



INSTITUTE FOR POLITICAL AND. LEGAL EDUCATION 
EVALUATION FORM • ■ , 



Title of Workshop_ 



Date Looat i on_ 



I. -.Please circle'the appropriate designation: 
.Teaclier Student 'iPLE ' 'Non-IPLE 

II. 'Please mark the appropriate position on the continuum 

1. The workshop dealt with relevant content: 

Lcellent Above Average Average Substandard No Opinion- 

2. The' workshop dealt with an appropriate number of topics: 



-75 3 T 



Excellent Above^Average Average Substandard No Opinion 

■5 The workshop offered the jjart icipants the desired 
■ of-tlschrng activities useful in a classroom setting. 



Excellent Above'.Average Average- Sabst^andard No Opinion Z 

" ■'4. i wi-ll be -able to. apply the ideas an^d act, iVi ties to my 
. classroom setting: ' " . ,, ' - ' 



T 



Ltelleni Above" Ay erage Average . Substandard No Opinion .- 

'..5. My general feeling about the workshop is that it was: 



-1— 3 — T 



Excellent AbQvef Average Average -Substandard No Opipion _ 
■6.- I .fee.l the day(s) spent at the workshop proportional 
to gain was (were) : ' 



T— 



awhile\rk^htl^ ^K^rthwhile Sf ^tme "opin .on 
7 Please \omment on how to improve this type of workshop 
8- p^^l::riKdtcireVhIt^>rklt were the best-aspects of 
this workshop (Please- use back of paper). 
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As you can sc^, this form is more detailed. It helps us determine to what extent 
the workshop stimufMcd participants 4o work toward implementing IPLE. . * 



■ IPLE- WORKSHOP SURVBY. 

•N.ame:^ date:,^ :_SChoo1\pistr ict _State: 

A. Please check the indicator appropriate: 
1. My present position is: 

^.teacher , department chairman 

principal superintendent. 

student _other: pleas.e identify 



2; The grade level (sj that I am .involved in is/are: 

■ ^ Junior high school high school 

u-CoUege other: please identify 

3. I have been employed in education: 

0 to 2 years 3 to 5 years ^ 

6 to 10 years U or more years 

4. The type^of facility that I work in is: 
■ public . private parochial 

j_other ; please ident ify_ . 

~ 7. 

B. To what degree were the stated workshop objectfves met? Please 
- rate each objective by checking the appropr i ate response . 

1 2 "3 ■' 4 

Poorly F a i r 1 y A d C q\i a t e 1 y Fu 1 l.y 

1. methods/techniques 

2. structure/organization _ 

3. materials : ■ 



C. 1. Before attending the workshop, my knowledge in this area 
was: (Check the appropriable response.) 

^Fair Ad.equate Good Very Good 



2. As a result. of this' workshop , my knowledge is: 
Fair Adbquate Good / ^Very Good 

D. Please rate the workshop using the following scale. (Check 
the appropriate column.) 

; '1 2 3 4 *L 

Not Very 

« ■ , . ^ Applicable Poor Fair Good Good 
Consultant knowledge of topic 

Information presented . 

Method(s) of presentation ■ "I ~ 

Length. of presentat ion (s) ' * 

Audio-Visual materials ^ 

.Handouts ■ '■ : 

Group size '■ 

Group interaction/participation ZZZI ^ T"^ 

Overall evaluation ' — ^ — 
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E= In the coming months, as a result of ^^i = ^j'^^'^^^^fP^^^e 
'-.intend to: (^heck ^^e appropr.ate^response s .f mor^^^ 
than^one resP^.nse .^please ranK^the^top.^^ . > 

/Purchase new equipment or materials 
Implement a new program or P^°J ^^^^ • . . 

• -Use skills or concepts in class act ivit les 

• Continue my education in tins area 

• Increase appropriate budgetary categories 

Share materials .and/or information 

. =^'?L^:;"%rfS?m:tion'^^%?i:cipal/superintendent/ 

^ffrhool board for.. implementation ^approval 

Submit a proposal for funding ^ 

. Call upon IPLE for support services 

Visit and use IPLE's retrieval services 



Undecided 
Other (please comment) 



F. 



Personnel ^Materials 



-^r,et '—^^l — A5;.n.stration 
^Knowledge of the topic . ^onc 



comments or recommendations concern ing -workshop : material., 
teaching strategies or time allotntntb . 



,n addition.to surveying participants, we involve --"^^ V'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tion process. They provide a different perspective, one wh.ch may be particularly 



useful. 
Conclusion 



CalefTplanning. common sense, attention to detail, nexibility to meet the 
people with whom we work. 
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Two Week Summer Programs 



Ira Eyster 

, ■ ■ -y ■ . 
/ 



Oklahoma's project has had a good deal of experience With two week summer 
teacher education programs, and the main purpose of this article is to share that 
• experience with you and provide somejtips on how you might conduct successful 
two week programs of your'own. A^n additional purpose is to provide some 
suggestions that might be applicable lb all teacher education programs. Over the 
years, we have increasingly found that our program works better (and is more 
enjoyable) if the workshop is kept reldtively flexible and participants are involved 
in shaping several of its components. Naturally; you don't want to offer a totally 
unstructured workshop, but you cai\ allow participants a role without risking 
chaos, and throughout the article I've tried to suggest some ways of 
accomplishing this. 

The Oklahoma Project 

The Oklahoma Law for Public School Use Project, sponsored by t hp South- 
west Center for Human Relations Studies. University of Oklahoma, has con- 
ducted four summer seminars since its inception in 1973. The first seminar, con- 
ducted in July. 1973. was of three weeks duration and offered six hours graduate 
credit. The three subsequent summer workshops were each two week Seminars in 
which participants received four hours graduate credit through the College of 
Education. University of Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoma project is funded by the Oklahoma Crime Commission with the 
intent of establishing law-related programs throughout the state. The target 
populations for the seminars are: . 

I., Administrators and teadiers of larger school systems representative of 1 1 
regional government areas in the state. 

2. Teachers of grades 4-12 whose primary emphasis is social studies. 

3. Key administrators who agree to give leadership to the program. 

4. Teachers of associated subject areas (as quota allows). " -^ 

Ira Eyster is Director of Oklahoma's Law for Public School Mse Project, The 
address of the project is 555 Constitution, Norman, Oklahoma 73069. Its 
telephone number is 405-325-1 71 L — 
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• The primary purpose of the seminars is to provide administrators and teachers . 
with an understanding of law and law-related teaching methodologies, so that 
they will be able to initiate and continue law education programs in their school 

systems. , 

A' secondary purpose of the seminars is to educate key resource persons in 
participants' school districts. These personnel are invited to attend portions of 
the seminar to which theV cUld relate, and are especially encouraged to 
/participate in the semiiiar'| informal social gatherings. 

AdvanUges of the Two Week Model 

The three week seminar was- discontinued in favoi; of the two week seminar 
primarily to reduce.the cost per teacher and reach an increased number of admin- 
istrators and teacheVs. The primary advantages of the two week seminar over the 
three week format are: 

1. An'increased number of administrators and teachers trained at a minimal 

level of funding. . , l- <■ .... 

2. Accommodation to participants' time frame (i.e.. teachers are frequently 
willing to devote two weeks to a summer school program but are reluctant to 
devote three weeks of their summer vacation time). 

3. A more intense level of participation. 

4. An easier task in finding facilities and resource persons. 

5. A better use of time. " ^ 

DIsadvantoges of the two Week Format 

1. The. lack of time to accomplish all objectives, and to incorporate field 

experiences. . ^ ■ • j f t-.^^ 

■ 2 The tendency of instructors to crowd too much in a short period ot time. 
3 . Jhe preference of some participants for longer seminars with full summer 
credit of eight semester hours. 

ELEMENTS OF OUR TWO. WEEK WORKSHOP , 

Communicating with Prospective Participants / , ^ u • 

We design preliminary communications to get to the teachers. One technique 
we used successfully was to design ailattractive announcement of the seminar tor 
bulletin board display. This announcement had a place for interested teachers to 
sign their name and teaching field. We sent this to principals, asking theit\co- 
■ operation in posting it on the bulletin board and returning it to the project ofn«. 
. Where necessarV. we made a follow-up telephone call or sent a follow-up letteK 
, Another techriique we used very successfully was to call the principal, explain the 
' program and the benefits to accrue to the participants, and solicit his coobera- 
tion We followed these calls with a letter. - . ' u 

' Through these means we gained the names of adminstrators and teachers who 
might be interested in the seminar. We sent each of these a packet which con- 
,^t3iDed,essential information about law-related. education and the seminar. This 
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included a brief (three typed pages) description of the goals of law-related educa- 
tion and the competencies expected of'teachers and students; a brief description 
of the seminar; crtieria for selecting participants; benefits for participants (e.g., 
stipends, free tuition, travel expenses); Infprmation on when and where the 
seminar will take place; and a description of the application procedure. Later 
communications prpvide more specific detail about fees, format, deposits, etc. 
We set an **intent to attend** deadline so that we could proceed with all other 

planning aspects of the seminar according to the number of responses received. 

* 

Selecting Participants 

We make every effort to get participants who will actually implement law- 
related education in their classrooms. We have several ways of trying to assure 
that participants will use what they have learned at our seminar. We ask 
participants to.sign a statement of intent to implement law-related education, and 
we ask for evidence of a school administrator's commitment to the project. In 
addition, we give preference to secondary social studies teachers and elementary 
teachers who teach social studies. We also ask participants to indicate the 
approximate number of students they, will teach in the next school year, giving 
some preference to those who can reach the most students. Finally, we encourage 
participation of at least two persons from each school that will be represented. 
We find that the reinforcement of another trained teacher in the same school is a 
tremendous help in implementing law-related education. 

Timing 

The ideal time for a two week summer seminar seems to be in early June or 
soon after the conclusion of the spring semester. Other periods were tried but an 
early June seminar seemed to be advantageous in that it interfered less with the 
other summer plans of participants. 

Housing 

Since we believe that participants staying on campus will- get more from the 
seminar, we make every effort to encourage them to ,stay with us. Besides 
stressing the pedagogical benefits, we point out that we can offer on-campus 
housing which is convenient to the seminar and to tennis courts, a swimming 
pool, and other sports facilities. In- ^addition,- we provide travel expenses, to and 
from the workshop'only to participants who choose to stay with us. That means 
that persons desiring to commute must bear the entire burden of commuting 
costs. 

S<iheduiing 

Program content posed some problems in the two week format. One problem 
was the best way to integrate substantive law and teaching methods. Another was 
grouping participants. Teachers representing grades 4-^li2 were enrolled in our 
seminar. Should we offer one program for all of them?\lf we divided the group, 
• how many small groups should we create, and at whai grade levels should we 
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divide participaiitsr Still another problem was the , scheduling of field 
experiences. 

' In general, our instructors came to believe that substantis-e law and teaching . 
methods should be integrated as one. In most workshops around the country, the 
substantive and methodological portions are divided. A very common division is 
substantive law in the morning and appropriate teaching strategies in the after- 
' noon. We 'have found 'it best to offer the two at the same t:me, with sessions team . 
taught by a master teacher and a lawyer or law professor. 

This technique has several advantages. It enables participants to see more 
closely the relationships between substantive law and teaching methodology. It 
gives them a model of how to take a complex 'subject matter like the law and 
work it into effective classroom activities. Finally, it is very helpful to the re- 
source persons as Well. Often, a lawyer or law professor may not fully understand 
the nature of law-related education or the problems and concerns of teachers. If, ^ 
however, he is part of a team demonstrating an integrated approach to law, he is 
almost certain to develop a better understanding and appreciation of law-related 
education. (It may even help the teaching of Jaw professors. At least one has 
learned *ome techniques that he has brought to his own law school classes.) 

There are a few problems in implementing a team teaching approach. It fre- 
quently requires'that the methods instructor take a more assertive role than he 
might be accustomed to, because he must work actively to lay the foundation for 
such integration. Secondly, team teaching requires very careful planning and 
close communication between the methods and substantive instructors. Since 
such communication almost certainly will require at least one meeting between 
the two instructors, it is helpful if these persons are local. In our program^ more 
and more of our instructors have offered sessions at previous workshops, and so 
are already prepared to team teach. ' . * 

The question of grouping is not unique to the two week format, but it has 
provided us with one of our.thorniest problems, and I think some of our solu- 
- tions might be of interest to other program-deveiopers. We have divided our par- 
ticipants into three groups (elementary, junior high, and senior' high), in order 
that they may receive instruction that, is designed for their particular grade level. 
However, we have found that^it is important not to be. too rigid in this division 
For example, teachers from each grade level might want to take part in held 
experiences. Or you may have a resource person who has something to say to all 
teachers so you may want to recombine the groups for his presentations. This, 
however, raises a further problem. We have found that each group often 
develops' a feeling of camaraderie, and resents being arbitrarily combined with 
another group. In addition, some field experiences and presentation^by resource 
persons suffer a little from a larger group. ^ 

We\e tried to solve these problems by giving participants the option of recom- 
bining on occasion, but leaving the decision to them. This makes our teachers 
truly feel like participants (rather than passive recipients 6f our program), 
because they have t)ie opportunity to decide whether or not they want to engage 
in field trips or merge with the larger group for a session. They come to realize 
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that they are not being arbitrarily scheduled by our staff, and that it is their 
rcsppnsibilify to decide what is important to them. We believe that, they must 
have this sense of independence and responsibility if they are to effectively 
implement law-related education in their own classrooms. 

I would say that generally our participants have decided that groups should be 
kept small except for very attractive field experiences or particularly excellent 
rcsourccrpersons. I think this might be. a useful general guideline for project 
developers confronting, the sticky problem of grouping and scheduling. 

Bremkiiig tlilelce and Providing a Relaxed Atmosphere 

Evaluationis of our first summer seminar in 1973 indicated that participants 
coming from dif ferent schools and various areas of the state desired more oppor- 
tunities to interact on a social and professional level. Therefore, in later work- 
shops we providM get-acquainted\aclivities during the' opening session, en- 
couraged teichers\o mingle and share during the luncheon hour, and reserved 
each Wednesday evening for class and a social get together. 

The Wednesday evening programs were particularly important. In several 
ways, participants were isolated. First of all, some were commuters and softie 
were staying on campus. Second, each person was part of one of the three grade- 
level groups. As a result, it was very difficult for teachers to meet everyone par- 
ticipating in the program. We initially decided to hold a class on one evening a 
V week because some excellent community representatives (lawyers, judges, etc.) 
couldn't make it during the day but could come in at night. Since afternoon- 
classes ended at 4:00 p.m., and evening sessions didn't begin until 6:30 p.m., a 
large block of time was free. We decided to fill that time with relatively loose, 
imstructured social get-togethers. 

On^iis evening, teachers were served a buffet and had the opportunity to relax 
and get-to know each other both before and after the meal. These evenings also 
gave participants the opportunity to get to know a variety of people who could 
help them implement \law-related education. For example, we invited all teachers 
who had attended previous seminars to attend as our guests. We invited a large 
numbcrlbf community people to attend^and urged participants to iiwjkp. admin- 
istrators, from their schools and potential resource people Tr3^ their 
communities. As a result, these evenings were not only relaxing and fun in 
themselves, but th'fey gave teachers the opportunity to begin building support for 
law-related education in their own*communities. 

We us^d a number of other techniques to stimulate participants getting to 
know each other. These included ^mall group police ride-alongs, informal 
cottage get-togethers of participants and instructors, assigning different par- 
ticipants to cars on field trips, and maintaining a bulletin board of each day's 
activities (including guest speakers, visitors, publicity, and extra-curricula 
sports activities in the area). Perhaps most importantly, the staff went out of its 
way to sho\&an interest in each participant's welfare. 
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Keeping Costs Down 

We had two goals in preparing the budget of our program. The first was to 
reduce costs for participants, in order that they might be attracted to the seminar. 
Our second gokl was to keep our own costs down. We developed several tech- 
niques for reaching these goals. 

The University of Oklahoma allowed workshop participants to enroll without 
tuition. The rationale for this was that the costs of the seminar were already paid 
through a grant and therefore represented no cost to the university. Besides 
making the workshop more attractive to potential participants, this decision pro- 
vided us flexibility in defraying other expenses. 

In lieu of tuition, we charged each participant a $60.00 materials fee. We did 
this because school systems are often willing to pay for materials that teachers 
bring back from workshops, since these materials will provide a basic tool in the 
classroom: (They will often pay for materials even when they won't pay for 
luiiion.) Second, materials are an essential component ofa g^od workshop, since 
they permit participants to become acquainted- with tl^e broad range of 
curriculum approaches and. help them become fully involved in workshop 
activities. ^ , 

This part of our program provided a great deal of work for our staff, but we 
are convinced that it paid off. We ordered a wide range of mat^nals that we 
thought" participants might want tb purchase. We putMhese oft tables so 
participants could examine them during lunch houri and other free periods. Indi- 
vidual teachers (or teams of teachers from the same school) could then designate 
the materials they desired, which were charged 'J their $60.00 materials fee 
account. This approach was in . keeping with our- goal of actively ihvolving 
participants in the process of law-related education.' In addition to helping par- 
ticipants determine the basic approach of the programs they would implement in 
their own schools,-this activity benefitecj our project in two ways: (1) it helped us 
build our library for the project, and (2) the $60.00 materials fee charged to 
teachers was applied toward the 10% cash match requirements of our LEAA 
grant. 

We also accomplished other budgetary savings. Over the years, for e\ample, 
we have developed a cadre of local resource persons, enabling us to effect con- 
siderable savings in honoraria and travel expenses. 

Some Tips 

Here arb some pointers for those contemplating a comprehensive two week 
seminar desiijned for administrators and teachers from a statewide' area. 

1. Publicity— Gci publicity out early before administrators and teachers 
formalize summer plans. Design publicity for a specific target group. . 

2. Organize tw/j— Ke;/^i?eople-frcquently are available only if contacted well 
in advance of-ThTseminar. Do not overlook local resources. Cultivate the 
development and involvement of such local resources at an early date. Cur- 
riculum can best be integrated if all instructors and staff meet and plan 
several months prior to the seminar. 
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3. Prepare—Give sFgnificant attention to the needs of participants. Plan 
opportunities for participants to interact. Anticipate problems and questions 
that may arise regarding housing, directions, grading, requirements, etc. 

Prepare constant reminders of ways law emphasis can be integrated into 
curriculum. If materials are to be made available to participants, they should 
be ordered at least three months prior to the seminar. Pre-register par- 
• ticipants if possible. 

Prepare follow-up in advance so teachers will be aware throughout the 
seminar that something is expected of them in law education. 

r 

The Future of Our Two Week Workshpp 

Due to limited grant funds, the comprehensive two week seminar we've con- 
ducted in the past was discontinued this year. Instead we conducted a two week 
class from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. during the period July 12-July 23. The 
afternoon time period was selected primarily to attract teachers enrolled in addi- 
tional course work at the university during the morning-sessionsT-Teachers-were- 
not paid a stipend nor did they receive travel or tuition allowances. 

This format provides participants with the opportunity to take other courses 
and get a full summer's worth of credit, of which law education constitutes 
approximately one-third. Note that rather than offering the class throughout the 
summer semester, we have chosen to '"ompress the offering into two weeks of 
four hour classes a day.This provides for a longer class period than does ordinary 
class scheduling and allows more flexibility in designing law-related activities. 

Other Alternatives 

As we continue the law education program, there is an increasing trend away 
from the comprehensive summer seminar. The emerging format is a two week 
class as described above and/or off-campus classes. In Oklahoma, we offer 
classes three hours each week for 15 weeks at various locations across the state. 
They are offered through the College Extension Division of the University of 
Oklahoma. The off-campus class format has considerable merit from two view- 
points: 

1. It is much more economical. Under this format teachers pay the regular 
tuition rate for off-campus classes and have, in the past, received minimal 
stipend and materials support amounting to approximately $40.00 per 
teacher. ^ 

2. The off-campus class brings together teachers and the legal community 
with which they will be working. 

Conclusion 

Though we are now cutting back on our summer seminar program, we still 
believe that this type of format is most useful. It has been crucial to our success 
so far. However, fifnding is often uncertain in education, and other factors may 
also require some changes in teacher education,/so it's a good idea to be flexible 
enough to modify the summer program and prepare for alternatives. We believe 
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that these modifications enabled us to put on a good program this summer fbr 
less money than we have spent before. 

One aspect that won't change is our nexibility in drganizing the seminar and 
the active role we expect participants to play in determining important aspects ot 
our program. Of course, this is not a license for us to be sloppy as program . 
organizers. After participants have made their choice (say to attend a given field > 
experience), we work as hard as ever to assure that the program goes off 
smoothly. It does mean, however, that we accord our participants the respect due 
professionals and give them a chance to shape our resources into the program 
that they believe will be best for them. 
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The Law in 

AmeriGan Society Foundation's 
Three Week Teacher Training Institute 
in Law-Focused Education 

Robert H. Ratcliffe and Richard D. O'Connor 



This article describes the development and oi^/ration of the Law in American 
Society Foundation's three week Summer Inst^ute in Law-Focused Education 

Law-Focused Education, the purpose of the Foundation's summer institute, the 
conduct and general structure of current-^ institutes, and the evaluation of the 
institute s impact. Interspersed among tHese general themes will appear practical 
suggestions and considerations encountered, in operating a teacher education 
institute. / 

The origins of the Law in An^'rkan Society Foundation go back to the 
turbulent days of the early and mid 1960s. In 1963. a group composed of federal 
judges, members of bar associations, law enforcement personnel, and educators 
held a series of meetings in Chicago to plan a response to two social conditions- 
the widespread ignorance of the function of law in.. American society, and the 
increasing alienation among young people toward the American system of consti- 
tutional government. The major conclusion of these meetings was that the legal 
system s legitimacy could be restored and preserved through a meaningful and 
effective educational program including a study of America's legal heritage and 
the role of law in society. 

Toward this end the Law in American Society Program was created through 
the combined support of the Chicago Bar Association and the Chicago Board of 
Education. A major work of the Program would be the training of secondary and 
elementary teachers in law-focused social studies at the Foundation's annual 
summer mstitute. In 1973. a program of instruction for corrections personnel 
was also initiated. . 

From 1966 to 1970. institute-trained teachers were primarily from the Chicago 

Robert H. Ratcliffe is Executive Director of the Lav, in American^ Society 
Foundation and Director of the National Center for Law-Focused Education He 
IS also a professor at the School of Education Of Northwestern University 
RicnardD. O'Connor. Ill is Information Director, of the Law in American 
Society Foundation. The Foundation is located at 33 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, lllinois.60602. Its telephone number is 312-346-0963: 
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area. Since 1971, the' institute has assumed a national posture with participants 
coming from all sections of the country. 

Purpose of the Summer Institute " , . ■ ■ 

As indicated earlier, the major concerns-prompting the foundmg of the Law in 
American Society Foundation were the beliefs that students were ignorant of the 
role of law. in society and that this ignorance was a major contributor to the 
alienation these students felt toward the legal system. If this situation were to 
change these students would have to receive A different kind of instruction. 
Traditional civics courses in whicji students passively listened to a teacher s des- 
criptions of the branches of government and how a bill becomes a law proved in- 
adequate in changing stud.ent attitudes about the legal system. Such expositions 
were pedagogically unsound because they were superficial and ignored the role of 
individuals and their place within our legal system. A recent study of, 10 widely 
used civics and government texts revealed that none mentions the extent to which 
-n:onstitutionahguaFantees-protectxhildreii.and.adolesc.ms.:TMne^ 

change in content and methods was evident. This realization led to the establish: 
ment of the summer institute which would retrain teachers and corrections per- 
sonnel both in substantive areas of the law and the means of conveying this 
knowledge to students. " . . 

There were several reasons for choosing, an intensive institute. Because law- 
focused education constitutes a new field of social studies education, schools of 
education had not established their own pre-service programs in this area. Even if 
they had, there would have existed a need to educate experienced teachers in the 
content and methodology of this new field. . . r 

A second reason was the widely held belief that an intensive period of 
instruction would- likely be effective in changing teacher attitudes away from 
traditional methods of teaching to the newer, more effective methods which caine 
into increasing use during the 1960s. A short, intense period of instruction would 
allow teachers to see the entire Program quicker and with greater comprehension 
than would a program of prolonged duration. 

■ A third reason was related to the emerging national posture of the institute. As 
increasing numbers of institute partitipants camt from out of state, it became 
necessary to tailor the length oft'h^in.stitute to the" realities of their. lives. 
Teachers, fbr obvious reasons, wercS unwilling to spend eight weeks away from 
' their families. while attending the s imr^er institute. Thus, in 1971, when the 
, number of out-of-state participatits increased, the length of the summer institute 
decreased from dght weeks to four weeks. Inla74, the institute was shortened to 
■ three weeks. A three week absence was still a burden, but certainly less so than an 
eight week absence. And.'for sonie teachers, a three week period allowed them to 
. bring.their families with them, as the institute was able to secure reduced rates for 

their living accomodations. ^ . . a r, 

Perhaps the next obvious question is, 'Mf the institute can be shortened from 
eight weeks to three'weeks, why not shorten it further to.even one week? The 
rea.-ion for noi further shortening the length of the.iristitute pertains to the need 
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,. of meeting academic^^c The LIASF has sought to maintain a nine. 

, --.?r.«^>Vhour rating fpr.the summer institute. What this means is that participants 
meet- for SIX cla^^^^ houi-s a day, five days a week, for three weeks. Were the 
institute shortened to two* weeks, the number of class hours per day would have 
to be increased to nine if the institute were still to be accredited for nine credit 
hours. This wotild represent an intolerably exhaustive burden for teachers and 

..participants. 

The Faculty and Goals of, (he Summer Institute 

■ ^ The summci- ihstitutes have been and continue to be conducted by inter- 
disciplinary teams of distinguished law professors, attorneys, social scientists 
ajid educators. These have included: Richard C. Groll. Dean of the DePaul 
University College of Law; William R. Hazard. Associate Dean of the School of 
- Education. Northwestern University; William F. Julavits. Associate Professor of 
and Assistant Dean of the Law School. University of Maine; E Walter 
_.Mjles,irgfesspj^fJPomicaLSd 

. L. O'Brien, practicing attorney and Adjunct Professor of Law, Georgetown Law 
Center. 

Engaging the services of first rateacademic and legal experts is a function of at 
least two factors. One is the composition of an advisory board, or in the case of 
LIASF. its board of directors. The quality of these people and the respected 
positions they hold will have a decided inHuence on the way people perceive the 
work of the institute, as well as their willingness to participate. A second function 
is time, If the institute is well organized and if the work of guest lecturers is puf- 
posive and is appreciated by the participants, this message will spread and first 
rate people, will be attracted to teach at such an institute. 
. After these guest lecturers have been selected, they then confer with the assoc- 
iate directors of LIASF to plan the instruction. It is absolutely imperative that 
invited lecturers understand the purposes and goals of the summer institute, the 
audience they will address, and the needs of that audience. If this is not done the 
chances are great that the instruction will failao educate. 

All of the institutes have had two major dimensions: ' 

fl) Providing selected classroom teachers with substantive instruction in 
the law; 

(2) Retraining teachers in the use of more effective teaching techniques. 

including inquiry methods, case studies, simulations, and.hypotheticals. 

Once teachers have received instruction in both the substantive areas of law 
and in instructional methodology they will be prepared to teach courses in law- 
focused studies- in their respective school systems, as well as educate other 
teachers in law-focused studies. 

Sections of the Sun[imer Institute 

In recent years the summer institute has been divided -into as many as five 
different sections. These have included Constitutional Issues (Intermediate/ 
Junior High). Justice in America (Secondary). Justice in America (Juvenile Cor- 
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rcctions). Constitutional Law (Secondary), and Adult Corrections F'^'d Semces. 

The Constitutional Issues section for intermediate and junior h^h school 
teachers offers a comparative and historical framework examming the purpose 
and function of law. Analysis of the social values underlying legal Ws 
provides the foundation for studying such topics as freedom of the p ess. 
Wity of opportunity, rights of youth, family law. and consume law. 
Teach ng strateSs emphasize student involvement and include role playing 
mik trial simulationgames. case studies, values clarification, and use of fihrjs 
Tnd filSp . A week-; instruction schedule from the 1975 Institute is provided 
be™e rpoming program was held from 8:30 .to 11:45; the afternoon from 
i2:30to3:45. /- "^x .. 



Monday, Jul^„-?iV'.„,„,,' ^ip^t one topic for two day unit. 
.. ^ ^°;n"Cwr .tellh%i;ior.^ssociate Dean. DePau. 

S^v°^^K^^'w^^lev, professor of Law. 



PM: 



l!Sg ;:'7»:j..'."'i;";t:,;.- lW(...riefi.,. 

classroom strategies) 
^""'"^'"'U'day unit (continued). Fanily Law: Professor 
r^ninmpr Law professor'Whaley 

Cocot! Unitea States Probation ^aiolt ' uL ficer. 
Dr. Gallagher 

"^'^""^r' 'p^.^Hri nant ExC ^-nr Consumer Law and Family Law: 

Dr. Gallagher „„j thp law The student 

.. ~ °y^i^r^!!"rr- °--^°-.= ^nna1 snorts. Cont_rMts: 

Ms. 5wiger 
Thursday, July 24 



AM: 



PM: 



Education. Northwestern University 

of viewpoints) 
Frlday.JulyJS^^^.^ Freedon, ^ dinlopue role play by 

PM- ^^^^±^^^J ^"^ ues.onsibilities oU arentj. 
— teachers, tjtudents: ur. Hazara 

School Law (continued): Dr. Hazard 
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■ The Justice in America section prepares secondary school teachers to teach a 
fullryear course to high school students in place of such traditional social studies 
courses as civics or problems of democracy. This course provides aii in-depth 
examination of many key legal issues facing young Americans today: Uuth and 
the law. criminal law, poverty and welfare, and consumer law. including credit 
concepts and contraa buying. Techniques irtclude case studies, role playing 
simulation, values clarification, and group discussion. A typical week at the 1975 
Summer Institute is outlined below. Again, the morning program was Held from 
8:30 to 11:45; the afternoon from 12:30 to 3:45. 



Monday, July 21 

^ Police and Law The rol e of police in contemporary 
society Simulation: "Police Patrol"; Mr^^&T^TT^ 
Jones. Investigator. Uicago Police Department 
— j^vfP^le, RiRhts^The juvenile system. Compar ison 

'— \ <H--t-ne aJultr-aTnt-fiivi n lle system s . Selec teJ^case 

. studies -- m re Gault, McKiever. v. PenniT I 

Patrick McAnany. Associate Professor of Cximinal- 
Justice. University of Illinois 
Tuesday. July 22 

Ml The Judi ciary and the American Political S ystem 
Functions ot the Mudiciarv. Jurisdicti on of thft 

Supreme Court: William Julavits. Associate 

Professor^TTaw. University of Maine at Portland 
The Need for Law. Why we have laws. The 
importance ot pr ocedure. Simulatiofn~^ rQcedure 

the Essen ce ot Justice": Shirley Raupher. 

Associate Director of UTASF 

Separatio n of Powers. Theory and practi ce. ■ 
Selected case studi^ Professor Julavits 
Dramatization: "The Devil and the: Chief Justice": ' 

Dr. Baugher ~" 

July 23 

Free Expr ession. The right tu free expressio n in 
and out o f the courts. Selected case stud ies -- 
Tinker V. Pes Moines, Barnette v. Board of 

rnTTrnTTrtii^^ T.. 1 «. _ 



Wednesday 
AM 




Education: Protessor Julavits 
Equal Protection; Equal Oppertunity. 



An examin- 



i. — faHMO't vj^ipu 1 Luii J. Ly . rtn exi 

' atlon of 14th Amendment Due Process Clause, 
.hqual opportunity for education: Professor 

Julavits ~~. ', , 

Group Disc ussion. Film: "The Eve of. the Storm^': 

, - Dr . Baugher . ■> 

Thursday. July 24 ' . 

Youth and the Law. The/ right' of youth to edu- 
cation. The responsibility of the teacher. - 

Selected case studies Peter Doe, Wisconsin v. 

Yoder> Goss y. Lopez: Protessor Julavits 

HOW to Prepare a nd Conduct a Mock Trial . ^- Fi lm: 
Civil court." T rying a case on student s' rights; 

Dr. Baugher '■ ° 

Friday ^ July 25 " 

Youth and the Law. Mock Trial? students' rig hts. 
Enactment and debriefing: Dr. Baugher. Prnfpg<;n,- 
Julavits. and participants 
Projects and Evaluation: Dr. Baugher 



AM: 



PM: 



PM: 
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\u . in America section for juvenile corrections personnel emphasizes 

studies. , „^ort/ cnrini Qtiidics teachers focuses 

The Constitutional Law section for secondary ^^^J'^^ji^i^,,, ,he 

primarily on constitutional law. w.th emphas.s on '^e r°le oHhe nd 

sonnel in guiding adult offenders toward ^ P°^'";^ landlord/tenant 

General Forma, of Che Su^^^^^^ ^ ^ receive 

• ; on in^bsun" ve law nd educa'tional methodology. The time of.instruc 
instruction in substantive a ^^^^ participants receive 

: z::^^^^-^"^^ - - " '^^ " 

'°s::t;"on'"st°av°Se 15-20 members. This size permits participants to engage 
■ in thor^^g^Lmina^ions of whether^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

At the 1975 Summer Institute, the ' ^ quarter 
. institute in the country, participants could lect '° 7^^;^'°ersities Thus, 
hours of graduate or ""''"graduate credit from any of -"^^^^ ^^^^^ 
this three week program gives students 'he^eqmva'ent o p 
courses of credit. Universities "'^"^'"^'^^'^'Jj^'V^^^^^^^^^ 
versity. Indiana State University. Michigan ^'ate ^m^^^^^^^^^ southern 
University. Northwestern ^nWersity Sangamon S ate U^^ v^^^^ ty.^_^^^ _ 
lUinois University, the Un.versity o " education at 

. As a number of universities •"•"^'^^^^^^/"^J^tber^^ as participants, they ac- 
the summer institute, as well as send '.^'^"''y '^^7° _„,ic pant a greater choice 
credit the institute. Multiple ^"-^'*''^"°"^' 2 '^tic!panrs presently enrolled 
of universities. This '^'^^ ^''^^"^'/l^'ZTio^^^^^^^^ ""'-"''y- 
in one of these universities, or if he ^^.'^'^ other institutions. 

Since some universities are selective in ^"^^""f ; ,he chances 

giving the participant f tTe^r?^^^^^^^^^^^^ P^^^^ 
that his participation at the institute wni „ j ,971 have 

Some 54 other institutes offered '^^oughout the United States 
been patterned after this institute and -^an. ed and augh by person ^^^^ 
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Oregon, Washington, California, Oklahoma, Michigan, Connecticut, and 
Georgia. \ 

The ''Ripple" Effect of (he Summer Institute \ 

One of the major purposes of past institutes is to organize\ocal law-focused 
education projects. Groups coming from'.project areas (generaUy a lar^e school 
system or a countywide area) usually include one person designked as project 
director. • . \ 

It is the project director's duty to oversee and organize the work Of the local 
project following completion of the work at the summer institute. Freqdfently this 
means putting on a local summer institute. At such an institute, pardcipants 
trained at the LI ASF institute in Chicago often work as the education specialists. 
As these people have usually spent the previous year teaching law-focuseci eckica- 
tion courses in their schools, they have had practical experience. \ 

These teachers and^the project director also work together in soliciting th 
support of local law enforcement personnel. An example of this process is the 
Rockford Project. The report given below was extracted from **The Final Report' 
on the Illinois, Law-F;gcused Education- Project." 

In the summer of il973,.nine members of the Rockford Project attended 
the 8rh Summer Institute in Law-Focused Education. The following two 
summers, teachers trained at the 8th Summer Institute helped to establish ' 
and conduct Rockford's own. 3-week summer institute. This institute 
: trained elementary, junior high, and high school teachers. in law-focused 
education. 

The main organizers of the Rockford Summer Institute have been Mr. 
Harvey Share, Director of the Rockford Project and Dr. Guy Leekley, 
Professor at Northern Illinois University. Through the efforts of Dr. 
Leekley," the summer institute was extended academic credit x>f 3 hours by 
Northern Illinois University. • . 

To augment their summer institute. Dr. Leekley and Mr. Share, since the 
fall of 1974, have run a fall course which goes into greater depth in the sub- 
stantive areas of law initially covered at their summer institute. This course 
is also accredited for 3 hours-at Northern Illinois University. Through the 
fall course and the summer institute, over 75 teachers have received instruc- 
tfon^iin law-fociised education. 

Tbc obvious thrust of the^Rockford Project has been in the public schools. 
Generally, students from 4th to 12th grades receive at least some instruction 
^ in law-focused education weekly. Instruction has greatly benefited from the 
materials written by LIASF National Center staff These materials include 
• .the Traitmarks of Liberty, the Justice in America series, and the two' film- 
strip series entitled "Foundations of Justice" and 'Mn Search of Justice." 

Also greatly benefiting classroom instruction has been the magnificent 
cooperation of Mr. John Holmstrom, pasl president and current member of 
the Winnebago County Bar Association, the Judges of tfie Associate and 
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Full Circuit Court, and the Rockford Police Department, especially Captain 
Harold Peterson, head of the Youth Community Services Division. These 
men and the iiutitutions they represent have given unselfishly of their time^ 
Frequently, real-life judges have presided over classroom mock trials, and 
real-life attorneys have served as prosecutors and defense counsellors. 

A IjS-minute filmstrip with commentary describing the history of the 
Rockford. Project is available by writing to the Rockford Director. 

Evaluation of Impact of Summer InslUule v . 

To evaluate tjie effect of the summer institute, eyaluators have used such in- 
dices as measureable changes in teachers' knowledge and attitudes and similar 
changes among their students. Results from iridependent evaluators have con- 
cluded that as a result of the summer institute training: - 

(1) teachers have improved their teaching skills; 

(2) communication between "teachers and students has improyed; 

• (3) students in experimental groups have learned considerably more than 
' students in control groups; . . • 

(4) students in experimental groups, using the materials and techniques 
. developed at the summer institute, exhibited much more positive attitudes 
toward the law. the courts, and the role of citizens, than, students in control 
groups not using the materials. 

A project director seeking to begin the evaluation process should seek the" 
assistance of specialists in educational research. It has been the pract>ce of the 
LIASF to make requests for proposals from these specialists, who are frequently 
found at universities with schools of, education. Proposals are then evaluated 
according to the quality of the experimental design and the cost of evaluation. 

^ThTa^complishment's of the LI ASF's summer institutes have been the result of 
the intelligence and cooperation of judges, attorneys, educators and law en- 
forcement personnel who have made determined efforts to reach the young with 
a positive program of reformvShould the same spirit of cooperation and concern 
for the nation's youth continue, the program of law-focused educa ion wil 
prosper in other areas of the country and include increasing numbers of today s 

wThope that those who have read this article with the idea of initiating teacher 
education programs in their own area will have benefited. It has been the experi- 
ence of the LIASF that law enforcement personnel from the cop on the beat to 
the judge on the bench, as well as academics, from the law school student to the 
dean of the law school, have an instinctive desire to work with educators in pro-, 
moting understanding about our legal system to today's youth. 
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Reld Experience Programs 

Ibdd Clark and Richard Waintraub 



The Constitutional Rights Foundation (CRF) has been developing programs in 
w.related education for 13 years. Beginning with the development and 
publication of The Bill of Rights: A Source Book for Teachers as a joint project' 
of CRF and the California State Board of Education, the organization has 
engaged in a growing number of activities and developed new approaches to 
teacher in-service training, curriculum development, and classroom instruction. 
Over the years it has become increasingly clear that while many new and exciting 
materials have been developed for the classrooW a gap will always exist between 
what students learn about law in the classroom ^d what lawyers, law enforce- 
ment officers, and other professionals experience in>he field. While that is not an 
briginalinsight. it did stimulate us to develop programs providing teachers and 
students with experiences in the community that will help them bridge the gap 
between theory and practice. 

What Field Experience Programs Are and Why They're Needed 

, In law-related education^ field experience programs are simply attempts to get 
teachers and youngsters out of the classroom and. into the community, where 
they can pbserve defense attorneys, prosecutors, policemen, and other repre- 
sentatives of the justice system as, they go about their daily duties, and have the 
opportunity to talk with them about their roles, their perceptions of law. 
and other relevant topics. We feel that such programs are essential^in helping 
young people form positive attitudes toward the justice system. Research has 
shown that youngsters believe that rules and an ordered society are necessary. 
However, they will not accept authority or the force of law without question. If 
they are to support the system, they must believe that rules come into being with 

Todd Clark is National Education Director of the Constitutional Rights Founda-. 
tion/Law, Education and Participation. Richard Weintraub is Associate Educa- 
tion Director of the Constitutional Rights Foundation. The address of the 
Foundation is 6310 San Vicente Boulevard. Los Angeles. California 90048. Its 
telephone number is 213-930-1510. \ 
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the consent of those to be governed, that rules are enforced fairly and without 
discrimination, and that society is wilUng to change^outflfoded rules. It isn t 
enough to merely kssert that our s(i:iety is living up to these tenets-kids must be 
given the opportunity to. see the ikw and legal process in action, to decide for 
themselves if our system is functioning fairly. If students have the opportunity to 
observe/meet/talk with professionals involved in the legal system, we believe 
they may come to a new appreciation for the complexity of their work and the 
difficulty of assuring justice. And if they continue to feel that the system must be 
changed, their criticism will be based on greater understanding, and they will be 
in a far better position.to make constructive suggestions for reform. ^ 

We have found that field experience programs often have an unexpected side 
benefit. The programs are principally designed to help teachers and students 
better understand the administration of justice, but they have also had significant 
impact on the justice agencies themselves. Students and teachers participating in 
programs keep personal journals descriljing their experiences, and summaries of 
these journals are presented to the heads of each agency. In addition, participants 
have a chance to meet with the agency heads. As a result of these meetmgs and of 
the personal journal summaries, the agencies are able to identify S9me problems 
regarding their own Jjerformance. They also receive input, from a more human 
perspective, on the way in which they are perceived by an outside group un- 
familiar with their activities. 

CRF^s Use of Field Experiences 

Our first field experience program was developed as an extension course for 
teachers which carried credit through UCLA Extension. Offered as an open 
enrollment class for teachers interested in law education in the greater Los 
Angeles area, the first program was presented during Christmas yacation in 1972. 
Sixty junior and senior high school teachers enrolled for credit and spent 10 days 
in classroom and field experience work in the justice system of Los Angeles 
• County. A law professor from UCLA served as the substantive expert for the 
program, and CRF staff led the organizational and methodological sections of 
. the course. The participants spent most of their time in the field on a series ot 
assignments working with jusuce agency personnel. Before it was possible^o 
offer the program, ^t was necessary to secure the cooperation of all appropriate 
justice agencies in I\os Angeles County. ■ . 

. As a result of the success of this first program, additional classes have been 
presented for teachers, which have been equally well received. For example, using 
the same concept we have developed other programs aimed principally at senior 
high school teachers. We have also developed field experience programs for 
students Although it Would be impossible for every student in a community to 
participate extensively in a field experience program., a limited, number of 
students can participate and then use their experiences as the basis for peer or 
cross-age teaching of other students. In this manner, the experiences of a few can 
. be muhiplied many times over to effectively familiarize others with the organiza- 
tion and operation of the criminal- justice system. 
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v . While we have not worked extensively, at providing field experiences in other 
branches of government (elg.. legislative branches, mental health and welfare 
agencies), we do intend to carry out such a program at a later date. For those 
interested ui such an approach, we recommend that they become acquainted with 
.the.vyork of the Institute for; Political/Legal Education, directed by Barry 
Lcfkowitz in New Jersey. (See tlie article on pp. 1 16-130 for a description of the 
Institute's teacher education program.) 

A Siunple Field Experience Program for Teachers 

In this section, we'll comment on one of our 10-day field experience programs 
for teachers (see schedule on next page) and make some general recommendations 
on field experience programs. It is important to point out that 10 days isn't neces- 
sarily the optimum period of time for a field experience program. In addition, the 
days.don't have to be consecutive, but could be spread out over a longer period 
of time. We hold our workshop on consecutive days for the same reason that we 
hold It in August. We want to give teachers a concentrated dose of field 
experiences so that they will be charged up when they return to school and will 
begin integrating law into their curriculum and taking advantage of resources we 
have introduced them to. (Another reason for the August time is that a lot of 
teachers teach summer school, which jjegins quite early in the summer in L.A. 
The time we chose allows teachers at least week between the end of summer 
.school andthe beginning of the workshop- and leaves another week between the 
end of The workshop and the beginning of the school year.) 

We chose the age^ies we did because we wanted to introduce teachers to the 
justice system. Should your field experience objectives deal with another portion 
of the governmental system, you would substitute, in a logical sequence, the. 
organizations and agencies appropriate to that area. We believe that the field 
study process can effectively be applied to any aspect of the governmental 
system. 

Orientation 

At least one day should be used for scheduling individuals into the various 
agencies and providing a detailed substantive introduction to the system to be 
studied. It is a good idea to assign participants to agencies nearest their home and 
school. Be sure to provide each person with the names, phone numbers, and 
addresses of the individuals with whom they will be working. Each participant 
should be advised at the first day's session to confirm-the time and place of every 
meeting with agency personnel the day prior to the visit and to advise the indi- 
vidual if emergencies arise which make the visit impossible. 

You may also wish to pass out materials such as: 

a. personal journals (one for each program day for each participant) 

b. first-day instructions 

c. daily schedules' 

d. education materials (bibliography,, film lists, etc.) 

e. lists of individual teachers who will visit each agency 
\^f. public relations materials 
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A law professor, an attorney in criminal practice, a criminologist, or another 
specialist- in the administration of justice would be an appropnate person to 
provide the substantive introduction to the system. Smce most of the .nformat.on 
Im be new and of interest to participants, it is important that ample t.me be 
provided for questions at the end of the presentation. It .s also usefin to dupheate 
and tribute a How chart of the system similar to those found ^n The Challenge 
Tc ne " Free Society. Report of the President's Commtsston dn Laj 
Ljorcement and the Administration of Justice (1967). This book .s available 
From the Government Printing Office. It can also be used as an introductory text 
for the program or as a reference source. ^ • 

During the orientation, it i.s important that participants formulate a series o 
questions regarding the administration of justice to svhich answers can be sought 
duJng the field experiences. This is an essential task if the field experiences are to 
be significant. ^ 



UCLA Extension Course, August,' 1976 
Sponsored' By 
Constitutional Rights-Foundation 

RATIONALF'-Since the rising crime rate is affecting an ever- 

on the part or tne gLiiciai ^ ^^imp md the administration 

nL^nfihe most effective methods for individuals to acquire 
raningfu! information about ^le criminal Justice process- 

nppropviate 'resource persons in on-campus classes. 

SCHEDULi; . .: 

X Tn rii^s--Debriefing of police field experiences with 
problems faced by policemen 



number of the population 
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Field Experiences >. 
\ It is vital that this program not be plann/d as a series of field trips for the 
group. Ideally, no more than five persons should be scheduled lo a given agency 
orgrpup on any single day. It should be indicated to the receiving group that the 
vmtors tnay need a brief general introduction to the organization and respon- 
.sibihty of the agency, but that the bulk of the time should be spent with working 
deputies handling different aspects of the job so that a realistic view of the agency 
can emerge. For example, in field experiences with police, participants should be 
assigned to policemen who do as many different kinds of work as possible. Some 
ol the group should be assigned to ride in patrol cars, others should spend time 
with detectives or traffic investigators, others should work with community 
relations officers, and still others should spend their time with personnel in 
communications or other appropriate police activities 

Encourage agency representatives to serve as resource experts rather than as 



wh^i^" S-Discussion of Night Court experiences with a iudfie 
vo?r Hir" ^ight Court; The Jury Gan,e--,T s imul a t io n" of '^the 

Hon fo^ tL f?';-^^" J^^-^igned to develop an apprecia- 

tion for the function of the jury in the legal process today 
with particular emphasis on the problem of bia.J n the part^of 
jurors. Resource people: litigation attorneys 

Session 6-Field H.xpe r i ences ■ - A look at correctional facilities 
and communitv-based rehab i 1 i tat ion - d i ve rs i on centers-. Faci' Uies 
for both adults and juveniles to be included. Visits to be 
rJ,lll \ rl ^'lP'}^yi^' Juvenile Hall, Sybil Brand Insti.tute 
.County Jail Pre-trial Release Office, .SP.\C[- 
Lodge . 



Brand 
program , 
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Session_/-In CI as s - - Deb r i ef field experiences; class purtici- 
pation in simulated sentencing activity. Resource people: 
t\ the California Youth .Aut hor i t v - Bob Smithr 

bj_ Lalit. Rehabilitation Center, Corrections Officer. Chervl 

Ronald ^Lrge^"'^"'".^"''^^ "^"'^^ ^-"'^-^ ^--'-^-^ ''S-^' 

Session 8-Juvenile Court in class ac t i v i t y- ■ K i ds in Crisis -i 

ac^oa'n?^"^ r""' '^r' "P°" '''''''' ---^^ wh c V - 

-"'^B'^s- attorneys, probation officers,- parents 
and young. people appearing in juvenile court. Resource ^eope 
probation of.f:cers, juvenile at tor neys ,, j.uven i 1 e court judges 

Session 9- In Class; a look at legal services prov ided th rouii h 
c ass"Ri^ou:f ' ^'"^P"'?!--! to the indigent a'nd the Jdd?^' 
Class,.. Resource peciple: attorneys from legal clinics 

Session 10-Coping with trime--a look at those mechanisms used 

cf crine'^^w? h ^" '° -ope .lth their own fears 

ct crime, with emphasis onr-proposed 1 eg i s la t ion - - re t r i al of 
lllrAl" n^nh?'"'^ r c.xt<reme'case.s; problems of 

crime P'^"''^^'"^ °f Victims; neighborhood .programs tp reduce 
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lecturers °You might wish to suggest to your research experts that they: 
a Wovid^e involving a young person which relates to the subject or 
quSs ra£ and let the teachers decide how to handle the case by,. . 

= putting them in the shoes of the police officer, judge, lawyer, etc. 
I -role play or simulate an incident involving a juven.le meet.ng h.s/her 
attorney for the first time, a police officer dealing w.th a juyen.le. etc. 
Each group should be s-cheduled for and expected . to .spend an ^nnre working 
day or shift each agency. wKlle this may not always be poss.ble. a normal 

nattern of activity should be presented. • 

After completing their field assignments, teachers should be encouraged to 

staV I touT2 the personnel with whom they've worked. For example, 
achers should Tvite agency resource-people to attend their classes to help .n- 

crS the level of understanding of others about how the system funct.ons. 

" M el agency, teachers should seek answers to the quest.ons develop d on t^^^^^ . 

first day. They should also keep a personal journal for each day (^^^ ^^"^P'^ 

iou nal form) Data to be recorded in the journal should include a summary of 

whit they Ob erved on their visit and a serrate section in which they record the.r 

Tee^hgs about the people and environment. In the second section, they should try 
o magine how it would feel to be a regular client of the agency. The journa^ 

emrfo "each day shq^ld be completed as soon after the visit as poss.ble. so that 

memories will stiU be fresh,. 



PERSONAL JOURNAL *; 
wiin help us to improve -the program. 

DIRECTIO,NS: Use t,he left-hand column to' describe your_^day 
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Tke Final Session {How Well Does the System Work?) 
This activity should provide participants the opportunity to talk with a panel 
• Qf the high-ranking representatives of all participating agencies. The discussion 
should concentrate on the questions developed during the orientation, with 
plenty of opportunity for participants to express their feelings as to how well or 
■ badly the system is achieving its objectives. 

Tying Field Experiences to the Classroom 

Throughout the program, time should be set aside for a continuing discussion 
of ways to mtegrate what lias been learned into the classroom. For example a 
portion of the orientation session should be devoted to a discussion of ways in* 
which the information to be gathered during the field experiences can be used 
later on. Similarly, at least half of the final session should be devoted to dis- 
cussing ways in which the information that has been acquired can be applied to a 
classroom and ways of using representatives of participating organizations and 
agencies as classroom resources.^ In addition, it is possible to build an education 
component into each of the field experiences. As the schedule shows, our 
participants spend about half of their time with us in class, debriefing 
experiences. These sessions readily lend themselves to discussions of ways to 
teach effectively about the justice system. 
In our program, the educational component is offered by members of our 

^staff, all of whom are former teachers. We try to keep this portion of the 
program most informal, because we believe the teachers have a lot to tell us, and 
that all of US-staff and participants alike— should feel that we can learn from 
each other. We try to help out by providing suggested activities and lesson plans, 

-but we make it clear that these are not the final word, arid participants are 
encouraged to discuss how they would adapt or alter them. Similarly, when we 
play simulations such as Police Patrol, our staff doesn't lead the activity, but 
rather encourages participants to become leaders. 

,DEVELOPING A FIELD EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 

In planning a ^eld experience' program either for teachers or students, we 
suggest the following steps. It is important to point out that since so many indi- 
viduals -and groups must work together to 'make field experience programs 
successful, administrative details must be given careful attention. Nothing can do 
more harm to:otherwise successful programs than frustration and disappoint- 
ment caused by sloppy or inadequate attention to administrative detail. 

Qeciding on Goals and Objectives 

,Jo avoid wasted time and duplication of effort, prepare a list of genera! goals 
and specific objectives that you expect your program to achieve. You may be 
tempted to try to achieve too much in the time and with the resources available 
so limit your objectives to the few wHich are most attainable. For example, it i^ 
reasonable to expect that participants will be able to discover the specific • 
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1unctio:tofeach3ustlceagen<Jy.understahdtheroleofk^P^^ 
and gain 'some understanding of (heif routme operauons. It s unrealistic, 
Towefer to e^l^t a single f.eld experience. to change the attitudes of teachers or 

-,irofS!rS^e justice agency; and even more. unrealistic to'..pect anyone'. . 

" behavior to be cFianged as a result of the experience.. . , ■ ■ 

MakliiB 8' R«ource' Assessment ' • j. . 

Who WiSespdnsible for the program? How mUch staff time ., required to . 
orrize and/administer the activity? VHovv can .students b^ more effective 
■liK to\elij. identify and coordinate resources in their own commuiiities? „ 
w£ o ganStions and agencies must.take part if theprogram i? to achieve i s 

■ objSvesrWhich individuals can be asked to .lend their support to the organiZa- . 
. tion' of the program and its implementation?. , >. ; ■ 

. Jhe answers to these questions obviously will vary greatly depending fln the 
wogram Mn Los Angeles, the entire cit'ywide field experience Pr°K^^"^-: 

• Se^n-service and ,Iudent field experiences and peer teaching-is hanaied by 

hree fu "time persons a^ The.project director handles in- 

■ : '^cc and general administration; ^the field coordinator assists teachers in ar- 

rant ^conScts Ih justice a the curriculum writer's duties-are sel - 

xpSry; and the-: Educational advisor (the part time, persorl) is a trouble 
ToSocusingniostly oh contacts with heads of agencies. As you can see . h 
bulk of these persons deal with injplementing field experiences as part of th 
. curriculum for students. This year, with the curriculum completed, we will 
imolemeht the program with two and a half staff slots. - • . " 

. in many othfer school districts.'an even^smaller staff.would be needed. For 
eximSe fh the San Juan District (Sacramento) the entire program is run by one 
fulhime person and one part time person. And. as contacts ar.firmly. established 
and orecedents are set. the staff- size-might be further reduced , 

In aSon using volunteers can reduce the number of paid .staff persons^ 
For eWe ;.e have experimented with assigning community volunteers to each 
S rhai sUch aLinistrative details as arranging dates for studer.ts .to 
v siUuSce agencies, arranging transportation, and duplicating mate"jls_ f 
Community volunteers are unavailable, a secretary in each school might handle 
these matters as part of his regular. responsibilities. ■ . / - 
< Don't be^afraid to use Students as a resource in teacher education and in the . 
classroom m our program, students are demonstrating more and more lessons 
and act°Wties for teachers, they serve as a model for the teachers and can help 
hen^ nslSe activities into language that students can understand, h. addu^on 
hey can play an impor-tant ro.le in implementing field experiences in th? class 
rnnm JSeachers may have five other classes' in addition to the field, expe- 

• rien^ pm^ram. the "a not have time to arrang. field-experiences. Studem. 
can help by dTermining which justice agencies they want to visit, what they want 

• o le^n and l^n they want o make such visits. They can then make comact 
withX^roiriat jastice officials and take care of much (or all) of the adminis^ 
rrativ/details regarding the field experiences. After all. the ultimate goal of our 
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^programls to-make/udents-mbre responsible; and there is no better way of 
bn.Id.ng responsibiUtyjhan to.give-students practice at it. We think students are' 
such a ^valuable resource that a portiftn 'of the teacher education pfpgram is' 
. .devoted to telling teachers how they can'maJ^e ftie fhost of this help. ' - 
^ AS for^the organizations ?nd agencies that can be involved, when', we- first 
'■-began in 1972, cooperating agencies dnd distrias iricluded the city and 'county 
schools.-ithe Dfstrict Attorney's office, the.Riiblic Defender's office, the-Depart^ 
-tnent of Community.Services, the local office of the California Youth' Authority 
Department, the SupeH9r Court^' the Sheriff's Department, and 
f.ve suburban police defJartmentsand the .California HighwayPatrol. Since then 
w6 ve made^an attempt to broaden the kinds^of groups involved in ttie program 
W« were afraid that we were including only "establishment" groups, an'd that We 
were Om.tpng group* thauniight provide/a useful criticaL perspective^on the 
. justice system. That's, why *e've added sudh gr^,ups as Synanon (a drug 
. jreatment center), Alcohblics Anonymous, a. variety of public and private ex 
,«ffen(^er groups, and the NAtjonalLawyers Guild in^ other i^^ycTs' groups that 
specialize in legal services for the poor.and have niany.criticisms of the justice 
system-as we know it.-^ • - ^, ^ . , ^ . • . 

. • As for individuals who can.be asked fo supp6rt*.lhe prpgra^n, the mo^t impor- 
: lanr are lawyers: Lawyers can speak it the classroom, can assist in mock trials 
-and can be crucial to organizing field experiences in courtrooms afid a variety of 
other settings. Another group of.individuals who'are important are former staff 
members of justice agencies.. For example, a public ^defehdtr .who has left the 
agency may be- able to speak candidly to teachers and students and give thetn 
a more accurate sense of the "strengths -and limitatibns 6f the agency. 

Determining Program Cost ^ ' 

■ .-The- field expbrience urogram is -one of the least expensive approaches to 
tedchej educationr It can be offered at.minimal cost since'the organizations and 
agencies. taking part do so during their regtilar work assignment. If the program 
IS offered as a part of teacher in-service education and carries in-servi'ce credit 
the administraiive costs, will be considered a part of the regular, operating costs 
for such programs.and will be supported by.school district budgets Jf ii carries a 
college/university credit, it can be supported by participant fees. 
.. Don't forget that these administrative costs can be kept down by .assigning 
tasks wherever possible to Volunteers or regular staff as part of their normal 
duties. '■ ■ ■ ■ 

Putlintt Ii Down On Paper ■ ' ' - ^ . 

,.Ja a few pages^ prepare a brief project prospectus containing the follbwing 
sections: ' .. . -■ 



a. ,the need for the program ■ 

b. . program goals and objectives 
"c. jDi-ogram organization 



d. program timetable (e.g. when will in-service take place? when will 
classroom impiementation take place?) 

e. list of participants— organizations and agencies 

• f. target group— teachers and/or students 

K Drogram costs in time and money ^ ^ . 

h. program abstract-a summary of no more than 200 words to be attached 

as a first page of the prospectus 

poSbT. However, i, ca„», do ,he Job alone. Vou will warn to mee, personally 
with as many influential persons as possible. 

One way to begin is to identify a few persons in the commun.ty who can open 
doors to key persons in school systems and justice agenc.es. For example, a 
faw L in the community might be a school board member and m.ght ave o 
ties to the local bar association. He or she might also know some important 
p Me in such justice agencies as the prosecutor's "^f"- .' ^^^^^^^^^^ . 

Ihree or four people like this to support the program, you w.ll find that they can 
help you meet with rriost of the individuals whom you believe can ass.st m making 
the program a reality (the school superintendent, the pohce ch.ef. judges, school 

"'rht meetings, make as effective a pres;ntatio„ as PO-'''^-''^^"; 'I^J 
endorsement and help of these persons. Incidentally, .fs a 8°^^^^-;° -^J-; ' 
letter of support. Such letters document their interest and commitment, and wU 

• S"e cLar to all parties how they propose to help. These letters are most useful 
in seeking funding and in seeking the support of other groups.. ., 

instead of individual meetings, or in addition to these -etings you may wish 
. to gather representatives of the interested groups and agencies •"g^'h^'"- ^"^^ [ 
meeting, common concerns can be voiced and plans can be made P"haj)s a 
boa d of directors ^or advisory commission or steering -"''/^^S 
UD One way to organize such a meeting is to request that one of the infiuential 
oersons yTu have d'eait with call together representatives of all organizations and 
Sendes'necessary to carry out the project. These individuals should be provided 
with copies of the proposal prior to the rneeting. 

Winning the Support of Admini.s.ra.ors/Selec.ing Participants < ,he initiation 
If the required support is forthcoming and approval .s given for the init ation 
of the project, vour ne.xt step may be to win the support of school principals and 
. other a'dminisuators. A good way to begin is to ask the -per.ntenden of s hool 
to authorize schools in the system to participate in the program, and to h..e the 
Itral office send all members of social studies departments an announcement 

'Tn?Xe.e::S^^ ^or a member of our staff to directly contact 

- ea h building pr ncipal (and many social studies department chairmen) and 
Sest their cooperation in the program. We feel that this program must be 
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strictly vdluntary. If schools are forced to participate, there is every likelihood 
th<t the program will fail. Instead, we try to persuade administrators that the 
prograip is a worthwhile pedagogical ijinovatidn that wiU yield positive publicity 
. for participating schools. 

,-j'Rather than asking them to implement_a full program right from the start, we 
- ask only that a pilot be established in each school. We offer to train one teacher 
from ihe school, and to assist him in integrating-field experience into a cdurse for 
,a single y^. There is absolutely nacost to the school for this service.'We provide 
in-service training, audio-visual materials, curriculurh'fnaterials, speakers, and 
assistance in arranging, field trips. At the end of the year, the school has the 
option of continuing the program or dropping it. If they continue, their only 
obU^atwh is to purchase student materials for the program (amounting to about 
$10.00 per student). We have found. that almost all principals are receptive. to 
ti7ing the program on a pilot basis, and that almost all pilots choose to continue. 

-That leaves the question of who shall be chosen to participate in the teacher 
education pirogram. In our first year, we tried to select outstanding teachers from 
each school. We found that this caused some problems with principals, who may 
have felt that their authority within the school was being undermined. In addi- 
tion, choosing outstanding teachers may work against the program's expansion, 
since other teachers may feel that they could not make the program work as well 
as thp teachers who were chosen. As a result of these considerations, we have 
altered our procedure, and now ask the principal (or the department head or the 
department meeting as a group) to designate the teacher to participate in the 
program. We find that we get a good cross-section this way, and,» if we're doing 
our job, we think we can make almost all of these teachers— innovative and 
traditional, young and old— see the value of field experiences and integrate them 
into tljeir teaching. 

Organizing the Program 

Here are some steps that might prove useful io you as you set about organizing 
the program: . . 

1. Choose the persons who will act as formal instructors for the course. 
Some possibilities are education specialists, law professors, and justice 
agency representatives. The coordinator of the program, in conjunction with 
the instructor or in$tructors, can design a course putline to be submitted for > 
university (extension) credit. 

2. If you haven't already set up a governing body for the program, write to 
the heads of agencies cooperating in the program and ask each one to select a 
representative to act. as liaison with the program. Inform them that a 
planning meeting has been scheduled, and request the attendance of the 
liaison. 

3. At this meeting, discuss the teacher education workshop and the role of 
each agency. Also decide how many participants each agency will accept on 
a single day. At the meeting, each one of the agency representatives should 
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receive a packet of materials. Included should bei 

a./'draft memorandum for justice agency staff." for use wuh members 

' b^ Sgmund information on the sponso.ing organization, if applicable 

c. a set of'materials 

d. workshop brochure 

e. sample news release ^ 

'■ f fovms to be used in making assignments to each agency , . . 
4;Send a letter to the heads of each agency requesting their participation in 
the final session of the workshop. 

5 To take advantage of the iwerest the media will have in an innovative 
program such as this, prepare press releases for every major newspaper 
television station, and radio statiot, in the area. Also send put reminders and 
requests for coverage about one week prior to the imtiat.on of the course 
Take e^ery opportunity to participate in live radio and-. television broadcasts. 

6. Additional suggestions: ■ ^ , , . . . ,11 aopnrv 

a At the completion of the program, a letter should be sent to all agency 
heads thanking them for their.representative's participation m the program. 
(The e lettefS of praise will become part of the representatives' permanen 
file, and so will be most helpful to them.) Request that the program.be 
offered at a later time with their cooperation. . 
. b Encourage total attendance.of agency representatives at a final evaluation 

rDo"not overwhelm any agency by asking them to accept too many par- 
ticipants-work out a number together. .nveraee 

d. The media prefers to cover only police; 
■ e. Do not allow participants to switch their programs at the la.t minute since 
aeencies will be awaiting assigned teachers only. ■ ^ 
Tu hl program is offered for credit, a pass/fail grade system shou d be 
us d in Place ofTetter grades. The course does noL really lend itself to letter ,; 
.,Ses stce mosfif the time will have been devoted to personal observa- 
tions and reactions. 

"tlr^lTdeal of useful anecdotal information can be -"-ted through simple 

evaluation questionnaires completed by P^?^'-P^"i^f ^''^^^^.'^i,; ^gi "es 
eroups The sample instrument used to evaluate a field trip experience gives 
nar^c pants the opportunity to indicate whether or not the field experience wa 
u u (in add tion to completing these questionnaires, they should also submi 
th data that was collected regarding the questions that were developed at he 
orientation ) A somewhat similar questionnaire can be developed for 
parUclpating organisations and agencies, so that they can indicate what they did 
with participants and their reaction to the outside visitors. 
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YOUTH^AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE PROJECT - 
CLASSROOM VISIT/FIELD TKIP EXPEDIENCE 

Name of your school: 



KLsjxh^cVfner'"''"'"'" "" '"'"Z^^" ^" '"^ experience? 

_A police department/officer. _A community/agency representative 

__A court/court official. An attorney 

^A corrections facility/officer Other Cwho')_ 

_"talked down to us"' / _'gave us a lot of information" - 

_"tried to snow us" "made use of slides, filmstrips, 

_'gave us an opportunity to __!"i^^S!;eruV?ra^^?^n' play 
at wo^k" °^ simulation activity" ^ 

"provided us with a tour of the building or agency involved" 

. " something else happened" (explain) 



Do youfeel that you learned anythimg from the experience? 
Yes No 

^'^^or'mo^e)^ ^^^'^'^om visit or field trip? (Check, one 

^ CRF staff member - Members of your class 

other (explain)^^ 



Did you use. the Project's Field Book ? Ves No 

If yes, what did you think of the book? (Check one) 

Extremely helpful __Somewhat helpful 

Quite helpful Not at all helpful - 

K^ii^^'lJf n-! ^-isit or th^ field, trip experience what 

happened? Did you . . . (Check one or more of the foUouing) 

Discuss the experience with yourclass 

^Discuss the experience with other teachers 

_Do something else (explain) 
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Did the classroom visit or field^trip experience influence your 
Views -regarding our le^al system. 

^ Yes. It made me feel more positive. 

• ^Yes It made me feel more negative. nrhor 

■ —No It had no real effect on me one way or the other. 

How would you rate the experience overall? 

• Extremely valuable Somewhat valuable' 

, , ' Not at all valuable . • • 

)_^Quite valuable a complete waste of time 

Do you feel that the experience did or will help you . . 
(Check one or more of the following) 

I Better understand the subject __DevelDp a learning packet 

Encourage students to parti- ' ^[[111^^ ''''''''' 
cipate in class discussions teacning 

. Encourage students Jo 'become more involved in the community^ 
Additional Comments (Optional) — ■ T 



We also try to evaluate the educational component of in-class sessions [The 
salle fori reproduced below gives teachers a chance to tell us wh.ch act.vU.es 
Ty particularly liked or disliked. Notice also that it inc udes a final open-ended 
question giving teachers a chance to make suggestions for future programs'. 



Evaluat ion 

1) Check the rating that best expresses your feelings regarding 
today's inservice workshop. 

_Excellent ^Very Good .Good 

Fair • Poor Complete w.>sie of time 

Twhat aspect (s) of the workshop program if any. did you 
particularly enjoy and/or find worthwhile? 

Preparation for Mock Trial Enactment of Mock Trial 

'" Debriefing of Mock Trial Presentation on The Gavel 

cooperative Planning Session Distribution of Materials 

3) What aspect(s) of the workshop program, if any. did you 
particularly dislike and/or find worthless? 

Preparation for Mock Trial ^Enactment of Mock Trial 

Debriefing of Mock Trial Presentation on The Gavel 

_Cooperative Planning Session __Distribution of Materialsj 

4) What, if anything, would you suggest be done to improve 
■this and future workshop projrams^ 
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Some Tips on Conducting Field Ebcprrience Programs for Teachers 

1. Dpn*t be afraid of substance. In the early days of law- related educa- 
tion, wc may have' bfcen so leery of hitting teachers with, too much sub- 
stantive law that we v^ent too far in the other direction, toward fun and 
games. Actually, the two are not antithetical. Speakers, field experiences, 
and readings can provide a great deal of substance, and simulations and 
other activities can provide both further insights and some good classroom 
techniques. AVherever possible, we try to combine the two now. 

2. Don't be afraid of providing structure. When we began our teacher 
education program, we gave teachers a wide choice of materials, repre- 
senting many different approaches to law-related education. This array of 
possibilities befuddled many teachers. We found that they preferred to have 
a whole curriculum laid out for them, with objectives, content, and activities 
specified. However, that doesn't mean that we insist that teachers institute 
the curriculum fully or that they do it only o ur way. We make it very clear to 
them that they are free to modify (or ignore) the curriculum. Many do, but 
somehow they feel more comfortable knowing that the structure is there. 

3. Don't be overambitious. In the early years of our teacher education 
effort^ wc may have had too much missionary zeal. We were so enthusiastic 
about the use of field experiences, and saw so clearly their great potential for 
change, that we may have made some teachers feel guilty unless they were 
implementing a whole field experience program. Now we realize that pre- 
cisely because this is such a far-reaching reform, some teachers will imple- 
ment it slowly, if at all. Of course, we continue to encourage them wherever 
possible to take advantage of out-of-classroom activities for their kids, but 
we are aware that we can't ask too much, and we applaud whatever steps 
they take. 

Conclusion 

As we indicated, a field experience program is an innovation that takes some 
effort to get started. Teachers, administrators, justice system officials, and 
others will have to be persuaded that these programs are a valuable addition to 
the traditional course of study. A lot of people will have to cooperate to get the 
program off the ground, and thereMl be logistical problems to work out. 

However, we believe that the benefits to be gained from field experience 
programs far exceed their disadvantages. The cost of such programs is low, 
" students respond enthusiastically, and both teachers and students develop a more 
accurate and realistic view of the system.. In addition, the school develops an 
important link to community which can be of continuing value both 
educationally and politically. 

For further information about field experience programs for teachers, please 
consult Todd Clark's booklet Education for Participation (see this issue's 
section on further resources) or get in touch with us at project offices. 
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The Coordinator Model 

Linda Riekes and Sally Mahe Ackerly 



For the las: six years, a variety of teacher education models have been piloted 
as part of the La.w and Education Project of the St. Louis Public Schools. These 
have included summer institutes, in-service days, after school workshops, and 
dinner meetings. None of these programs has been as successful as the one 
- currently in use>. th"e coordinator model. 

The coordinator model centers around a trained teacher in law-related studies 
who worlTs directly with the classroom teacher in^his or her classroom for a 
specific length of time, usually once a week for seven weeks. In addition to intro- 
ducing teachers to law-related curriculum materials, the coordinator assists 
teachers through team teaching, securing media resources, planning relevant field 
trips, working with law-related guest participants, and occasionally demon- 
strating new or seemingly difficult techniques for the teacher. 

Why the Coordinator Model? 

* The objective of the St. Louis Law and Education Project is to train teachers m 
law-related education so that they will actually use their knowledge and skills in 
' the classroom with student^. Our ultimate goal is that every sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade teacher and every upper unit special education teacher will feel 
comfortable using an activity-oriented approach complete with community re- 
sources and community involvement projects. ... 

One of our first tasks was to find a law-related teacher education model that 
would give the teacher enough self-confidence so that he or she woUld provide a 
classroom program in law-related education. Our experience with summer 

' Linda Riekes is Coordinator of the Law and Education Project of the St. Louis 
Board of Education. The project ^s address is 1517 South Theresa. St. Louts. 
Missouri 63104. Its telephone number is 314-865^550. Sally Mahe Ackerly i5 a 
former coordinator in this project. She is now Coordinator of the High School 
Legal Education Project of the Kansas City, Missouri Public Schools. She ts also 
an instructor at the Continuing School of Education of the University of 

' Missouri Kansas City. Her address is 3600 Charlotte, Kansas City, Missouri 

,^,64109. Her telephone number is 816-753-6152. 
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institutes, workshops, in-scrvicc programs, and other. courses indicates that al- 
:.though teachers' response may be extremely favorable, they do not necessarily 
feel confident in introducing law-related education into their own classrooms. 
For example, teachers may think a mock trial they participated in was excellent, 
but then 'say, "Trying to do it with my students is quite a different matter." Or 
perhaps teachers thought they could use a certain activity, but in practice had 
some difficulties in putting it to use in their classes. And, after an institute or 
workshop is over, you may have almost no idea of which teachers are actually 
implementing law-related education or whether they're implementing it well. 

We discovered that the "coordinator model" assures that the maximum 
number of trained teachers will actually begin teaching law-related lessons in 
their classrooms. The crucial difference between this model and the others is that 
the coordinator comes into the teacher's classroom and can give advice directly 
tailored to that teacher's course and students. Most educators would agree that 
ideally teachers should respond to the needs and interests of each of their 
students. If individualized learning is the ideal for the classroom, it should also 
be the ideal for teacher education. The coordinator model is the most indi- 
vidualized approach to teacher education we know of. 

As a result, teachers actually implement law-related education in the class- 
.room. This year we did a survey of the 221 teachers in the St. Louis schools 
trained last year by the coordinator and found that every one continued to use the 
' activity-oriented approach. 

THE COORDINATOR MODEL IN PRACTICE 

^Ve have used the coordinator model in the St. Louis Public Schools in grades 
six through eight and in special education classes^The coordinator meets with the 
teacher at least once a week at a scheduled time to team teach a 50 minute lesson 
on a particular area of law reiaied education. The coordinator can help the 
teacher in a number of ways. We d/scuss several types of assistance below, but 
these by no means exhaust the possibilities. • 

Introducing Teachers to Materials 

In St^ Louis, we've made extensive use of the five books we wrote for the 
Law in Action series (West Publishing Company, 4975). Naturally, the model 
could be used as readily to introduce other materials. Indeed, as coordinators 
we've introduced teachers to a very wide range of print and npnprint materials. 

Teachers in St. Louis choose among the five books in the series: Juvenile 
Problems and Law, Courts and Trials, Problems For Young Consumers, ^Youth, 
Attitudes and Police, and Lawmaking. During the seven week period the teacher 
usually uses two books. The books have a variety of teaching techniques, 
including both fairly traditional lessons and such innovations as simulation 
games, role playing, mock trials, and'silent fihnstrips. The fiexible nature of the 
books allows the teacher to move the curriculum into, several areas, and the 
coordinator can be useful in. many ways as teachers grow famifiar with the new 
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materials. Coordinators can help sequence lessons, discuss how these materials . 
can be used with existing materials, and help deal wuh any questions of substan- • 
tive law raised by the materials. At the same time, they can help teachers wuh the 
materials' suggested teaching techniques. 

Of course, each teacher is ultimately the best jud.e of how to use the materials. 
In St. Louis, many teachers have branched out in other interesting directions . 
while continuing to use our materials as a base. 

Introducing Teachers to New Techniques • , 

We've found th^t teachers are occasionally puzzled by some law-related 
teaching techniques and activities, or tnay understand the techniques, and 
activities but need-help in putting them into practice. Mock tnals may be new and 
scary to some teachers, and role plays may be a little threatening at ^irst^ . 

The coordinator can help by working with the teacher on each unfamiliar 
activity. Notice that these arc not practice sessions at teacher education work- 
shops where other participants must role play students. The coordinator and the 
teacher work together in the teacher's own classroom, with- the teacher s own 
children Very rarely does the coordinator have to help the teacher with an 
activity more than once. After the first time, teachers are usually eager to do it on 
their own and add some of their ow.-: wrinkles, 

Helpine Develop Community Involvement Projects - u . H»n,>c 

•The Purpo'se of community involCepient projects is to bring the s ud nt s 
classroom life and community life close together, to help students transfer their 
class oom education to their outside experiences. As coordinators we know of 
. man successful student projects in sixth through ninth S-''- 
nroiecls are included in the Lavi in Action series.) These suggested projects take 
fnto cons deration the problems of students' transportation ana supervision 
Many can be completed with minimal out of school activities and teachers report 
that projects are quite manageable for both students ^"^ 'hemselves. 

The coordinator works with students, teachers, and often the principal in 
planning the first community involvement project. >^-nform teaches a 
principals of some possible projects, and suggest ways of ""dmg if here is any 
'project which will panicularly appeal to the class in '•""''^.l"' ^hknhey ^ 
nur job is mei-ely to reassure them that these projects can be done and that they in 
fact raise very few administrative problems. 

in addition, students are encouraged to develop their own Projects. ^Fo 
example, after looking at the silent filmstrip on lawmaking, one seventh grade 
isTS ec ded to work with their alderman to find out how they could assist with 
important new bills. A special education class worked with an eighth grade c ass 
a3 a aw studeut to stop consumer frand in their neighborhood. Another c ass 
decided o et up their own juvenile problems nelp center. The students wro e a 
Xosa to the principal and to the Law and Education Project coordinator and 
s t up a o s'^g'e counseling program. Sessions were held by adult counselors to 
•provK^aining for student counselors. After they had been trained the student 
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counselors conducted sessions for other students every Tuesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning. In still another school, seventh and eighth grade classes and 
2 spcaal education classes wojked together to hold a conference on ''Crime, What 
ji; vYou Can Do About lir Participants included aJawyer, their alderman, a police 
r officer, and others who helped students develop ideas for community involve- 
^ ment projects •in their neighborhood. 

Helping with <Cuest Participants - 

^ An important function of the coordinator is to arrange for guests to participate 
^ in the classiroom. We have a list of good resource people ai]d try to gerone who is 

particularly apprppriatc for the subject being studied. 
» We have foui^d that it iniportant for the guest participant-^the lawyer, law 
. r: studcint, police officer, juvenile court worker- or consumer expert—to have an 
actiyity-orientcd lesson plan that is a part of the curriculum rather than to simply 
answer questions about their special fields. Often in a question and answer 
session a few verbally aggressive studc.ts dominate the conversation with long 
and involved questions. In these instances, the rest- of the students learn very 
lihttle. In addition, a guest participant may find it difficult not to lecture or to find 
the right vocabulary. A specific lesson plan for gilest participants has resulted in 
the most successful kind of classroom invovlement, and we work with, the teacher 
to create such a plan foreach participant. For example, in a unit onVroblems for 
young consumers, students convey their. consun?er problems through -cartoon 
drawings. The coordinator gives them to the law student o'l; lawyer in advance of 
the lesson so that he or she can use the students' own cartdons during the class- 
. room activity. We also provide sets of classroom materials for the guest par- 
:. ; ticipants, so that they know the specific content that has been studied and have 
an idea of the students* level of interest and ability. : 
AVe generally leave a list of possible participants with the teacher, who by then 
- Should knowf how. to best use them and best secure their cooperation. Should 
there be any question^, however, the coordinator is easy to reach. 

Helping Set Up Field Trips 

. Field irips are an integral part of a law-related curriculum. In our program, for 
example, before students participate in their own mock trial, they visit the courts, 
sit in^qn.a.trial, talk with the judge, clerk, court stenographers, baliff, and 
• attorneys, and view the grand jury room. 

It is important that the first'field experience works well. If it doesn't, a teacher 
may not try another. The coordinator's job is to see that the firsf lime goes as 
smoothly as possible. / 
First, the coordinator tries to find the best days for trips. In St. Louis/, 
Mondays in criminal c6urt are generally given over to voir dire Oury selection/! 
This process does not provide enough variety for a good field excursion. Fridays, 
for some reason, are usually boring, perhaps because cases often ^re being cdn- 
cluded» and students may have missed too much to understand them. T 
Then, the coordinator should see to all details of the first trip. That means 
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making sure that the class can' get into the right courtroom, talk with the judge, 
and otherwise fully participate. „„ 

It's also the coordinator's job to. line up sortie volunteers to help as an addi- 
tional resource. Often volunteers are parents; sometimes they are police officers 
or high school students. If law, students volunteer, they can assist studtnts.with 
the'preparation for their own mqck trial and arrange to be in the dass on the day 
it occurs to serve as a resource. ) 

Helping with Tests j. • , . . 

Often teachers want to test students, but don't want to give a traditional test 
for this new and exciting subject matter. The coordinator can help here too. 
• We've been able to suggest some fun tests. The newsbulletin test is a good 
•example. It features essay questions which can be answered by "editorials" or 
' cartoons. It also includes crossword puzzles to test students' vocabulary. After 
the students take the "test," teachers grade the papers and, with the assistance of 
the coqrdinator, arrange the answers in a newspaper format. The students choose 
a title for their- newspaper, and take it home so that parents can learn what is. 
happening in the law-related classes. Students appear to be more motivated to 
succeed on these tests than on more conventional tests. The newsbullelins are also 
sent to judges and lawyers,.law students, law-related personnel, and people 
within the school system, and we think they help build support for law-related 
education. Teachers have no difficulty in continuing this activity m the absence 
of the coordinator. . 

O 

What the Coordinator's Schedule Looks Like 

A day in the life of a law-relaied coordinator might look like this: 
5;00--Meeiing with curriculum specialists to discuss plans for an 

in-service workshop ^ • ^ j 

8:30-10: 1 5- K school's eighth grade class is studying Youth Attitudes and 
Police; coordinator assists the teacher with silent filmstrip and community 

involvement projects . 

/0-iO-/7;/5— Coordinator team' teaches lesson on Supreme Court cases 
with seventh grade teacher frpm the same school; sets up law professor for 
next week, as studems are extremely interested in case study methods; 
provides teacher with Great Cases of Supreme Court book 

H'15^I2:00^A{ the same school, seventh grade teacher and students 
working on value lines; coordinator shows Hohlbert film, mo Needs 
Rules?, and assists the teacher in value lines from Lawrjiaking 
. . /2-00-/2;J5— Meeting with teachers on mothers' club meeting, commun- 
ity involvement projects, and other questions (coordinator brings the 

donuts) . . • J 

/;0{?- W5— At another school a special education class has made its own 
filmstrips on consumer advertising and is showing them to the coordinator 
before presenting them to a mothers' club meeting the* following evening as 
their community involvement project ■ 

J:45-2:30^E\ghih grade class at this school is studying Juvertile Problems 
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and L^w; coordinator assists the teacher with role play situation and sets up 
juYcnil<.policc;officerto w with class on sileiit filmstrips about juvenile 
•i pfelicc procedure 

ff'a^c students at this, school are putting the final 
;.teuches on their mock civil trial, which they will put on Thursday with a law 
student as judge and a jury from one of. the seventh grade classrooms c 
, j^3:30^:30-~px)TdinatOT back in office, contacts juvenile police officer 
and 14^ professor and sends confirming letters; writes students and teacher 
• ^ from Special education about the faritastic silent filmstrips they made for 
their community involvement project; answers other correspondence 

■•: Other activities might include putting on training sessiiAis. for law students, 
assistirig with newsbulletins, previewing new law-relaiedAnedia, setting up in- 
service workshops dr courses, attending community involvement conferences 
planned by students, meeting principals and groups of parents, and attending 
v^ioiis department meetings. (All are in addition to the coordinator's regular, ' 
on-site ass.istknce in.the classroom.) In order to accommodate these meetings and' 
provide,tinfie for arranging for guest participants, 20 percent of the coordinator's 
tinie is leff free. One year, there were no classes on Monday; another year there 
were no classes on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons. 

DEVELOPING A COORDINATOR PROGRAM 

• How do you.get a teacher education program' like this started? What arc kom^ 
pitfalls? .How can you convince administrators that this is an efficient way to 
produce well trained teachers? How do you keep costs down? Who should be the 
coordinator? The answers to these and other important questions will obviously 
Vary greatly from district to district. In this section, we try to give you the benefit 
of our experience and make some genera! suggestions that we hope will prove 
useful, but undoubtedly youMl have to make some modifications to make the 
program right for your system. - 

<How the. Model Evolved 

' We started small, and the model evolved gradually. In the 1971-72 school .year, 
we piloted the model in one junior high school the first semester; in the second 
semester, we added another junior high school and three elementary schools 
(K-8). We then expanded to one of the five subdistricts within the St. Louis 
S,chool District, and finally worked up to a systemwide program: We recommend 
■•that' you.. seek- such measured growth for your efforts. In the early days,, the 
cpordinatqr can teach part-time, thus keeping costs down and ipermittirfg the 
^ystennl to experiment with a new model without risking a lot of money. Starting 
small will also-belp the. coordinator build expertise and confidence before the 
program is widely implemented. 

The fiirst teachers" were entirely self- selected, and news of our program spread 
by Nvord of mouth. We found that the teachers who came to us and asked to be 
included Avere highly motivated. They were stimuJating-and fun to work. with. 
Beginning ^ith them helped us establish a good track record that was useful in 
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persuading administrators that the program deserved to be expanded. . . 

Initially, we tried to work with teachers only in their free hour, but teachers 
wanted us4n the classroom with them, and so we did it that way. Ideally, we'd 
like to spend about two hours a week with each teacher. That would allow for an 
hour in class and an hour out. The hour out could be divided imo^ime for prep- 
aration of the lesson, and time afterwards for talking about it and planning the 
next step However, because of scheduHng difficuhie.s and heavy claims on the 
coordinator's time, we have rarely approached this ideal. We do, however, try to 
get in at least a few minutes with the teacher before and after. You'd be surprised 
what you can accomplish in three minutes between classes. 

Currently the model is being implemented throughout the St. Louis School 
' District with just one coorclinator (Linda Riekes). This obviously puts a heavy 
strain on the coordinator, and thus on the model itself. Our experience suggests 
that you have to be wary of trying to do too much. Although it is hard to say no, 
sometimes you have to if you're going to preserve the quality of your program. 

Convincing the Powers Thai Be and Funding the Coordinator Model 

- In these days of slim budgets, your biggest hurdle will probably be finding the 
money to support the program. The expense.will vary greatly depending on such • 
factors as the extent of the program, the number of coordinators, and the need (if 
any) for new materials. If law-related materials (including films and filnisirips) 
are already a part of the school system's pernianem curriculum, then the only 
materials expense would be for supplemental materials (games, mimeographed 
materials a newsletter for teachers). These would probably require only about 
S 1 .000 for 300 teachers. The coordinator will need a mileage budget, since the job 
requires a great deal of traveling between schools and to meetings. You'll also 
need some money for xeroxing, postage, and secretarial assistance. (In St. Louis, 
with one full-time coordinator, the program requires about of the time of a 
secretary.) The biggest expense, of course, is the coordinator's salary. 

In St Louis, one coordinator has-been able to train from 75 to 225 teachers a 
year Even the most dedicated coordinator can't really do a good job with more 
than 200 trainees, and we'd recommend about 100 participants a year as a 
reasonable figure (that is. about 25 trainees for each seven-week period, with 
four such periods a vear). That means that the per teacher expense (annual cost 
of the program divided by 100) is apt to seem large, particularly when compared 
to the per teacher cost of large workshops and other popular teacher education 
models. However, wc believe that this model is a relatively /m'.v/w/.v/vr way of 
producing teachers who will actually iii.rodi.ce law-related education m their 
classrooms. As we noted earlier, vvery one of the more than 200 teachers who 
participated in the program last year implememed law-related education this 
year. That means thai this teacher education model has an unusually pronounced 

'"^ Par. of vour lask will be to educate administrators to the advantages of this 
new model' and convince them ihai money spent on i. is money well spent. To 
make this effort a iinle easier, here are some ways in which (D costs can be cut 
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.down and (2) more teachers can be reached without spending more money. 

One way of cutting initial costs is to make use of a school district's social 
studies consultaots. One of these consultants can be given special training in law- 
related education arid then be assigned to work part-time as the law-related 
coordinator. This will cost the school system almost nothing, yet it will reach a 
number of clas.sroomis and constitute a pilot demonstration of the model. 

M we've already suggested, law student volunteers can take up some, of the 
coordinator's load. Parents may alsp volunteer, and teachers who have been in 
the program constitute another resource. They are often eager to demonstrate 
activities and help out another teacher at their grade level. 

The coordinator may be able to accomplish more on a fixed budget by occa- 
sionally training moi-e than one teacher at a time. If two teachers in the same 
school and at the same grade level are interested, you may be able to combine 
their classes and te^m teach a lesson with both. If another interested teacher's 
free hour coincides, he or she can also be invited. Of course, there is a limit on 
how much of this you can do, and you do lose the immediacy of working with 
teachers in their own classroom and with their own students. 

Don't forget that the coordinator model can also enrich other teacher educa- 
tion programs. The coordinator, volunteers, and trained teachers form a 
resource that is most useful for workshops, in-service days, and other programs. 
These programs can stimulate awareness, provide an opportunity for teachers to 
share experiences, and in several other ways complement the coordinator model. 

Choosing the Coordinator 

The coordinator must have rapport with teachers. He/she must understand 
their concerns and their frustrations, and must be familiar with the social studies 
curriculum and the kind of students found in the district's schools. Ideally, then, 
tfie coordinator should be a teacher in the system who has a good working knowl- 
edge of law and has tried out law-related techniques and activities with a variety 
of students.-* It would-be helpful if the coordinatpr had had some training at a 
law-related teacher education program. 

There is also the question of how many coordinators you should have. Even at 
the beginning stages, it might be a good idea to have two or more part-time 
coordinators. True, you don't want to expand too quickly, but having more than 
onecoordinator would (1) mean that the whole success or failure of the enterprise 
did not rest on one person; (2) give the coordinators some reinforcement; and (3) 
-make the scheduling a" lot easier. With just one coordinator, an unexpected 
nieeting will mean that the coordinator will probably have to cancel classes on 
that day and either let them go or try to fit them into an already overcrowded 
schedule. 

An inexpensive alternative to another paid coordinator is a volunteer or team 
of volunteers. It's hard to find volunteers who. know about both the law and 
teaching techniques, however, and that means that part of the coordinator's job 
will be training the volunteers. In our program, we've been very lucky to have law 
student volunteers, many of whom have been former teachers. These people have 
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required relatively little training and have taken over a lot of the load. As a means 
of stimulating such persons to volunteer, we'd suggest that you try to convince a 
local law school to offer its students some course credit for workmg as assistant 
coordinators. 

Selecting Participants . 

We've found that it helps to explain the program to all of the relevant adminis- 
trators. These persons must understand and support the program if the 
coordinator is to have full access to the schools and if teachers ar° to feel free to 
participate in the program. In St. Louis, the coordinator makes a .presentation at 
the beginning of the school year to the superintendent of each ot the five sub- 
districts. Later, the coordinator makes a presentation at a districtwia.: principals 
meeting. We've found that a slide show demonstrating the model's success works 
especially well. 

As we noted earlier, teachers will probably learn of the program by word of 
mouth If teachers who've participated have had good experiences, they'll get 
their colleagues interested and you'll find a lot of teachers ready to volunteer. To 
stimulate further interest, we've sometimes made presentations at faculty 
meetings of individual schools and at parent meetings. 

Some Tip.s for the Coordinator 

Th- ost important thing for the coordinator to remember is to be ncxiblc. 
the coordinator must feel comfortable with a variety of teaching techniques and 
pedagogical methods, must respect the individual teacher's way of teachmg, must 
remember thai law-related education can be implemented in many ways, must 
learn to make suggestions tactfully and listen to the teacher, and must, above all, 
be able to give positive reinforcement. 

These/techniques should help the coordinator and the teacher build a 
relatioilship of friendship and trust. If teachers see the coordinator not as a 
supcrvis'or, or an expert imposed from above, but rather as another teacher who 
cati' be a helpful resource, then they'll relax and work more closely with the 
coordinator. Thev'll also feel free to call on the coordinator later with questions, 
requests for further help, or perhaps just with the information that law-related 
■ education is going well in their classes and they've worked up some activities the 
coordinator might be interested in. 

CONCLUSION , , , 

There arc disadvantages in the coordinaior model, but we think there are many 
more advantages. It is true that (I) the coordinator has to remember to team 
teach as much as possible, lest he/she demonstrate loo much and cause the 
teacher to become tcio dependent; (2) that the coordinator will have a lot of 
responsibility and will probably have.to be unusually dedicated; and (3) that the 
concept is new and requires fairly substantial funding. But these problems, we 
feel, arc minor compared to the opportunity to actually implement law-related 
education with teachers in their own classrooms. Teachers can, sre how 
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techniques work with their s'tudents and can receive assistance with problems 
immediately. This model also, involves students and community resource people 
from the very beginning\ By treating every teacher as a unique human being, this 
approach provides for individual needs and individual teaching styles. It is a 
model which provides for the continual growth of teachers. The coordinator is 
always, close at hand should teachers need help on any aspect of law-related 
education. 

While this approach might not be right for every school system or every 
budget, we believe that at the very least it merits serious consideration by any 
system seeking effective teacher education. Should you desire more information 
on the model and our experience with it, please feel free to contact us. 
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The Maryland Model for an 
Eight-Step Teacher Education Progrann 

Donald P. Vetter and Gerard W. Paradis 



We had several important considerations in designing a teacher education pro- 
gram for our project. Since we knew we couldn't count on exterior funding for- 
ever we wanted to create a model which would not be limited to a particular time 
period but rather would grow organically and be capable of renewing and 
enriching itself. Since the first year of our project was designed to produce a pilot 
demonstration for possible replication elsewhere, it was essential to create a 
model which could be readily plugged in, to the teacher education efforts of 
other localities. Since Igw-related education is a growing, constantly changing 
subject, we wanted a program that would not be linear and terminal, that would 
not have a fixed beginning and end, but would be Hexible enough to take into 
account both the different needs of various communities and the changing nature 
of law studies over the years. . . , 

To meet these needs, we designed a multi-part teacher education model in 
which each activity would reinforce other crucial portions of the system. Aware- 
ness programs, for example, would create an interest and a need for further 
orientation and ultimately intensive teacher education programs; the teacher 
education programs would create both a need for new materials and an oppor- 
tunity to begin creating such materials': the new materials vvould receive wide- 
spread dissemination, create nesv interest, and thus begin the cycle again. 
The Marvland project has just completed its first year, and so the long-term 
-impact of the model remains untested. However, we are most pleased by tlip 
model's performance to date, and we feel that this sort of carefully sequenced, 
multi-step program should be explored by law-rdated education projects seeking 
- a comprehensive teaclK-r education effort. 



Donald P. yeiier is Dirator of the La^^^-Relale(^ Eclucciion Pmmm for the 
Schools of Marvland; Gerard n : Paradis serves as iis Coordinator. The address 
'of the L.a^v■Related [Education Program is 34 A'. Court Street, Westminster. 
Marvland 21 157. Its telephone number is 30I-S4S-S290. 
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The Maryland Project 

The Law.Related Education Program for the Schools of Maryland (LREP) 
was established in February of 1975. Its purpose is to develop a law education 
program which would serve as a prototype in the state for teacher education and 
student involvement in curriculum implementation. The program was initially 
developed in Howard'and Carroll Counties, with the ulti "ite goal of dis- 
seminating it throughout the state within five years. The program has been 
directed by Don Vetter, who has worked' part-time on the program while 
continuing'in his regular job as social studies supervisor for Carroll County. The 
program has been coordinated by Jerry Paradis, a full-time employee of the 
project and a former teacljer in Howard County. 

The major source of funding for the program is the Maryland Governor's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice (the state 
LEAA agency), which contributed a grant of $69,603 for the program's first 
year. This amount was supplemented by a grant of $8,(520 from the Maryland 
State Department of Education and a $5,000 grant from the Maryland State Bar 
Association. 

The major category injhe budget for the first year was personnel compensa- 
tion and benefits (see Chart 1): over $30,000 was expended to compensate 
teachers and students for their involvement in the summer workshops; more than 
$25,000 was budgeted for the salary of the project coordinator and the. full-time 
and part-time office secretaries; and $2,500 was used to pay for substitute 
teachers. The project was especially fortunate to have $6,000 to organize a law 
education library and purchase books and audio-visual materials which were 
used during both the teacher education and classroom implementation phases of 
the project. 



CHART 1 



Expenditure Category 



Hxpenditure 



.Personnel Compensation V Benefits 
Hquipment ■ . ' \ 
'Oontractual' Services 
Travel 
Consumables 
Rental Cost .. , 
Law Education Library 
Other Expeni^es 



$64 ,721 



1 ,100 
•3 ,5 00 
1 ,300 



2,000 
6^000 
3,200 



520 



TOTAL HXPEN'DITURE 



$82 ,341 
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Teacher Education Strategy ^ 

The model developed by the Maryland LREP consists of eight components 
(Chart 2). The initial teacher education activity was the organization of an ex- 
tensive law education awareness program. This was followed by. onentation 
sessions for educators, attorneys, and police which were designed to mform them 
of the goals of the project and demonstrate appropriate law-related techniques in 
order to solicit their invplvement in the teacher education workshops to be 
organized by the project staff. The first intensive teacher education program look 
place in July as a leadership training \Kwkshop to develop a cadre of leaders to be 
used as feacher educators in succeeding activities across the state of Maryland. 
Immediately following this workshop, a /w'o-u'ee/c student training program was 
held for 11 high school students. It was designed to prepare them to assist 
elementary teachers in integrating law studies into the social studies program. 

Two teacher implementation vcorkshops were. conducted with the assistance of 
previously trained teacher leaders. These training experiences focused on the 
preparation of knowledgable teachers to implement law-related content and 
techniques in their classrooms. As a culmination of the teacher education 
activities, a small number of participants in these programs volunteered to 
develop law-related curriculum materials as a means of enriching and extending 
law studies in middle and high school social studies classrooms. Each of these 
components is more fully described in the following narrative. 

CilART : 

1.AW-RHLATHD iilUICATION PROGR.VM TOR Tiiti SCHOOLS Oi- MARVI.AXn 
Teacher l-Alucat ion Model 
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Step 1: Creating An Awareness 

In order to make teachers and others aware of the rationale and goals of the 
project, and to demonstrate practical classroom application, a seven hour in- 
service program was organized for ever 300 educators, lawyers, and interested 
citizens ID Carroll and Howard Counties. We conducted the program on March 
17, 1975, as part of a regular in-service day at Westminster High School. 
Participants were involved in instructional activities which could be used in 
elementary and secondary classrooms. They were given a taste of law-related 
content aSiti Strategies, and prepared for what they would find if they chose to re- 
ceive further-training in the subject. For those not choosing to go on,, we hoped 
that the one-day exposure might at least suggest some activities and strategies 
they could incorporate into their present courses. 

We felt that the awareness session was an excellent way to kick-off our 
program. It gained us a lot of publicity in the community, helped us win the 
support and commitment of key resource persons, and not only introduced the 
program to the teachers and adrninistrators who would implement it in our area, 
but also introduced it to some key people from surrounding counties. Best of all, 
the awareness session cost our program almost nothing. Though conditions will 
undoubtedly vary from district to district, your district probably has the re- 
sources to put on a similar program at little cost. 

This is how we did it. 

In the Carroll County system, there are five regular in-service days a year, two 
in August or September and three scattered through the year. Fortunately for us, 
one of these in-service days was available shortly after our program was funded. 
Since these days are required activities for teachers, we had a **captive" audience 
for our first program, insuring that we would reach every social studies teacher in 
the system and most elementary school teachers. We were able to use circulars 
sent out by the board of education to call teachers' attention to the workshop. 
This publicity cost us nothing. Since this was a regular in-service day, school 
facilities were made available at no cost. Even the coffee and donuts were con- 
tributed by the school system. 

We also used the workshop to announce our program to the community. We 
sent, out press releases to local media, and urged them to send reporters, 
photographers, and film crews. We conducted a press conference before the 
workshop to answer questions and explain the program more fully. The result 
was that our program made a big splash, at almost no expense for publicity. 

The awareness workshop also provided a wonderful opportunity to begin 
building our cadre of local resource people. We were able to go to the police, dis- 
trict attorney's office, the bar association, and other groups and tell them that 
they could assist a one-day program that would reach many Carroll County 
teachers. We received excellent cooperation from local practitioners in the justice 
system which enabled us to organize 15 **practical experience" learning labs 
around the theme **To Reason Why and How." Nearly 40 volunteer resource 
authorities such as police, attorneys, judges, and legal education teacher- 
trainers donated their lime and efforts to introduce teachers to law-related male- 
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rials and techniques. Not only did the volunteers contribute their expertise to the 
program, but they had the opportunity to see law-related education in action. As 
a result, they became enthusiastic, sharpened their teaching skills, and learned 
the concerns of teachers and administrators. In addition, we were able to 
publicize the workshop through the organizations' newsletters and other 
communications networks, thus informing their members about oiir efforts and 
drawing many of them to ths workshop. 

We also brought in resource persons from national programs, most of whom 
we had met in May of 1974 at the ABA's regional conference in Washington, 
D.C. They included Norman Gross of the American Bar Association, Richard 
Clarke of the California-based Law in a Free Society program, Harriet 
Bickelman of the Law, Education, and Participation program, and Bill Gibson, a 
Massachusetts lawyer who was a pioneer in the field. They demonstrated 
classroom strategies such as socratic questioning, role playing, simulation, and 
vaiues analysis to provide an understanding of methods currently used to imple- 
ment law studies by successful programs across the country. 

In seeking resource leaders, you might begin with the national organizations in 
the field. For information on contacting these organizations, see this book's 
checklist of resources (pp. 220-25). In addition, the ABA can put you in touch with 
many key people in national, state, and local programs. Many of these^jrograms 
have funds for dissemination or consulting, and can so underwrite s6rrte or all of 
their expenses. {We wound up paying relatively little to bring in soWof the very 
best people in the field.) / ^ 

We vs/ere also able to get extra mileage out of these people by in)/olving them in 
planning our teacher education effort. On the night of the awafeness program, 
national leaders mefwith nine lawysrs and educators who hadVarticipated in the 
workshop. This project design and goal-setting meeting y<vas tremendously 
helpful in making final the objectives, tactical strategies, and evaluation 
procedures for the year. It was at this time that we decided that a series of ori- 
entation sessions should be organized to solicit the involvement of key persons in 
the teacher education workshops to be conducted in July and August. 

Step 2: The Spring Orienlalion Program 

Our orienlalion program for teachers was designed to in.brm them of the 
teacher education program and encourage a sufficient number of high quality 
teachers to participate. Since this program was crucial to our ability to attract the 
kind of teachers we wanted, we planned it very carefully. We met first with key 
elementary and secondary persons in bur area whom we knew well and had often 
worked with. We chose them because we respected their judgement, and knew 
they were very highly regarded by teachers. This group consisted on the 
elementary level of principals, assistant principals, and some experienced 
teachers; on the secondary level, it consisted of social studies department 
chairmen and experienced social studies teachers. 

This group helped us plan our teacher education program. They considered its 
goals, the sequencing of various elements, and all other essential considerations. 
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When the planning was cpmplete, we were able to put together an orientation 
program that would accuratelyxand concisely introduce the program to pros- 
pective participants. \ 

The orientation program was hel^^^after school (at 4:00 p.m.) in both Carroll 
and Howard Counties. We sent out m^y notices of the program, but participa- 
tion in it was entirely voluntary. At t^is stage we wanted to identify those 
•teachers who had enough intcrcsriji'iaw-related education to willingly give up an 
hour or two of their time to learn more about it. 

About 90 teachers attended the meetings aiqd learned of our plans for the 
coming summer. We tried to make the program attractive by pointing out that it 
offered participants a chance to gain statewide exposure of their competencies, as 
well as to grow professionally through their involvement. However, we wanted to 
w'eed out those who might think the program offered advancement without 
effort, so we pointed out that teachers woula have obligations to LREP if they 
were selected. We recommend that other program developers adopt an equally 
frank stance as a means of assuring that participants will come to the program 
prepared to work and to implement law-related education in their own classes. 
(The specific obligations of participants in our program are described later in this 
article, on pp. 184-85). 

Step 3: Community R^ource Persons Orientation 

We knew that lawyers were essential'to our success. Lawyers were a key to the 
community support we needed if our program was to work; they constituted a 
vital and continuing source of expertise (and an inexpensive source as well — all of 
our lawyers were volunteers); and they could contribute to teacher education, to 
classroom implementation, and to the planning of the program. We were 
eventually to win the support and involvement of over 70 percent of the active" 
members of the Carroll County Bar Association. This kind of supporc-doesn't 
just happen though; it requires the hard work of a number of people. 

We were first fortunate to receive the outstanding cooperation of the then- 
president of this bar association, Mr. James W. Davis. A highly respected 
attorney, Mr. Davis was directly responsible for the active involvement of the in- 
credibly high percentag* of Carroll County lawyers a.id also the excellent 
cooperation the project »rceived from the local circuit and district court judges. 
• A lot of the techniques Mr. Davis used could be replicated elsewhere He began 
by working with Rick Boswiell, a young lawyer in our community. Rick had 
become interested in law-related education through attending the ABA'S regional 
conference in Washington, D.C. Rick and Mh Davis organized a youth 
education committee of the bar, and then set about winning support for it. Mr. 
Davis pushed this effort hard. He wrote letters, brought the matter up at bar 
meetings, and called key people. All of these activities opened doors to us as we 
set about building support and securing volunteers. 

It was our responsibility to follow-up on these opportunities. That meant being 
willing to' meet one-to-one with many law>'ers, being willing to often meet at 
night or. on week-ends, and being willing to meet lawyers at home as well as at 
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their office. In these meetings we explained our program, noted the key role that 
lawyers could pl^iy, and solicited help. In the period before the awareness 
program, we were soliciting the help of lawyers to participate^in that program. In 
the next period, we were soliciting the help of lawyers'io put on orientation 
workshops for other lawyers and for community people. 

This effort paid off in some e.xcellent orientatiop sessions for lawyers. The 
mkin focus of these sessions was to solicit the assistance of lawyers in the teacher 
education programs whh:h were scheduled for the summer. During these sessions 
lawyers were introduced to the rationale- and goals of law-related edjication, 
given;a frame of reference for their efforts, and' involved in a cjmonstration of 
selected activities which could be used in the schools. For example, we had them 
role play various situations, introduced them to the inquiry method, and helped 
them with open-ended teaching techniques. We showed the film "Right to Live: 
Who Decides?", which raises a fundamental question in our society in an open- 
ended way that encourages searching discussion and debate. We hoped that 
lawyers would feel comfortable with an equally open approach in their own 
teaching, and most of them did. ^ • C 

We knew that the community contained many other essential resources besides 
lawyers, and we set about -winning their support as well. For example, in pre- . 
' paring for our awareness workshop we worked with local merchants (who were 
especially concerned with shoplifting) and representatives of the justice system in 
preparing a presentation called '^Maryland vs. Trouble." In this presentation, we 
used a shoplifting case'study to introduce teachers to the juvenile justice process, 
.Representatives of business, police, the courts, the youth services bureau, and 
others helped illustrate the process from beginning to end^^ 

To follov'-up on this excellent beginning, we held^t*ntation meetings for a 
wide range of community resource 'people. At these meetings, representatives 
tiom law enforcement, the courts, coftections, juvenile services, parole, and pro- 
bation were exposed to presentations similar to those given before teachers and 
lawyers. Again, the response was gratifying; each group responded positively to 
the request for participation in the program. 

Throughout the spring, our meetings with individual lawy^s and community 
resource peopl*^, as well as the orientation programs themselves, laid the ground- 
work for the advisory panel for our program. Each person we met with— educa- 
tors from central offices, adrr.inistrators, high school students, elementary and 
secondary classroon^ teachers, lawyers,rand other community resource people- 
were informal advisors to the program. Each contributed to the planning of im- 
portant portions of the program, and contributed many practical suggestions. 
When it came time to constitute our formal advisory board, we had a very large 
pool of resources from which to choose. Don't forget, however, that before the 
board could be constituted each potential member had to be comacted and sold 
on the program. That meant a lot of leg work and phone calls, and a willingness 
to work long hours, but weVe convinced that the benefits are worth far more 
than the trouble. 
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Step 4;^Leaderahip Training Workshop 

V Because LREP was created to establish a model suitable for expansion into all 
regions of the state, the staff felt the organization of a cadre of teacher/ educators 
was a critical step in the program's development^ In this way several resource per- 
sonnel could be mobilized at any time to train at any grade level, K-12, and to go 
anywhere in the state to carry out this task. In effect, we could rely on a minir 
mum of 20 well trained teachers to help us expand to all parts of Maryland, 

We began by identilying top teachers. We asked social studies supervisors 
principals, and assistant principals to suggest teachers who were (1) particularly 
^adept in the classroom, and had good rapport with student and (2) had the 
potential to serve as teachers of other teachers. We secured the services of 35 such 
teachers. 

We worked with these teachers at a leadership training workshop that was con- 
duacd from July 7 through July 18, 1975. at Westminster High School in Carroll' 
County. The participants (who included 1 1 students) were paid by the project and 
attended six hours d^ily. This payment of $7.00 per hour for teachers and $2,25 
for wludents constituted the major. budgetary cost for the project. 
' In developing this workshop, we wanted to be sure that the participants 
expecienced .a wide variety of activities which , would assist them in teaching 
teachers about the law. A true mixture of activities provided a stimulus for the 
teachers to gain a greater substantive knowledge of the law and to develop law- 
relatecj techniques and methods which they could employ in ifuture in-service 
* education programs sponsored by, LREP. -< , \^ 

In general, the workshop concentrated on the study ofsubstantive law in the 
morning sessions and emphasized the application of this information through a 
variety of educational methodologies during the afternoon sessions. Included in 
the faculty for these 10 days were 60 authorities on the criminal justice system, 
including judges, attorneys, police officers, and . correctional department 
officials. Please refer to the workshop schedule (Chart 3) for further details. 

With such a large number of volunteers, we couldn't provide detailed instruc- 
tioihs for each person. Therefore, we wrote each a brief cover letter arid enclosed 
a packet containing a letter of instructions including date, time*- and place of the ' 
session, a map to the site of the workshop, a brief description of each activity, 
and a list of participants. This packet, about ten pages in length, saved much 
valuable time that would have been used writing individual letters. In addition, it 
provided all resource persons with the full agenda, enabling them to see the whole 
program and thereby gain a better understanding of how their presentai. ns 
would fit in. 

Each day started with a warm-up activity such as a role play, values clari- 
fication exercise, or an attitudinal survey. These initial activities not only set the 
tone for the daily sessions but were directly relatedito the topic of the day. For 
example, the activities geared to an examination of the role of the police on days 
two and three were organized with the goal of creating a feeling of camaraderie. 
•Webegan with a survey, **Attitudes Toward Police and Authority," from the Bill 
of Rights Newsletter, Fall 1971. After participants finished the survey, they were 
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placed. in small groups to exchange ideas about their responses. This enabled 
them to get acquaioted in a nonthreatening- way and^served to open lines of 
communication among them. ' * . o r 

'The third day began with a'fantastic ice-breaker— the simulation *Tolice 
>atroJ." Orchestrated by Jim Davis, president of the local bar association; this 



CHART :> ■ 
TEACHER TR.\?NING WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 

DAY 1 

9:00 AM'to 12:00 Noon: Introductory Activities (Staff) " . 

Film- "To Reason Why"; Presentation: What is Law-Related 
Education?; Pre-Tests, a. Knowledge, b. Attitudes, 
c . Methodology 

1:00 PM to 4:00 PM:i Demonstration Lessons (.Staff; 2 Lawyers, 
Police Officer! ^ 
Elementary: Pro Se Court 
Secondary: Freedom of Speech 

DAY 2 

9-00 AM to 12:00 Noon: W^hat is Law?: An Ove rview of the 

Americ an Legal Syst^ (Dean of Law School; Law Professor) 

1-00 P\\ rn A -do PM: AtTTTudei; Toward Police and A uthority: 
Survey and Smal 1 Group Discussions (Staff; 2 Lawyers; 
, Police Officer) 

Teachers' Work Session 

DAY 5 

9-00 AM to 12:00 Noon: Police: "Police Patro l" Simulation 
(Staff; Lawyer; Maryland State Police; Howard County 
Pol ice Chief) ^. ^ ,\_ 

1-00 PM to 4:00 PM: Panel Discussion: Re action to Film jLops . 

"(TvLawyers; 2 Police; Executive Director, Mary land\ A . C . L . U . J 
Teachers'' Work Session _ ^_ 

DAY 4 ■ 

9:00. AM to 4:00- PM: Field Experience . . ^^--^^^h" par t ic ipant s^ 

ono of the following sites: ETTTcuit Court, Youth hervict 
Bureau, District CoSrt , Juvenile Court , Maryland Penitentiary 
Police Ride-along, Baltimore Sim Grime Beat, Legal Aid 
Society, W^ilxter's Children Center, Institute for Women 

DAY 5 /' ; 

9-00 AM to 12:00 Noon: Debrief Field Exper ience (Staff ; Attorney) 
High School Teachers: Street Law Project (Ed 0 Brien, 

Middle^School Teachers: Law in Action Series (Linda Riekes, 

St. LouisJ- 
Elementary Teachers: Work Session 
1:00 TO^TT^ b N: Mock trial (Judge; Ud O'Brien; 3 Lawyers) 
Facility: Carroll County Courthouse 
Evaluatiap of Week 1 of Workshop 
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•activity required local and state police to role play cfrdinary citizens, and 
- participaiits to role play police. It fostered a relaxed but happy and education,- lly 
-exciting learning environment. After this activity, the teachers and students 

became a' relatively united whole rather than an assemblage of ^plinter groups. 

based on previous associations. . 



TEACHER TRAINING WORKSHOP SCHEDULE (Continued) 
Day 6 < \^ 

9:00 AM to 12:00 Noon:. Corrections: Prison Reform and 

Alternatives to Incarcerat ion f Warden>Mnrv 1 n'nH ^mtc. 
Penitentiary; Penitentij^ry Staff) 
1:00 PM to 4:00 PM: Parole: "Parole BoardI' Simul at inn ^ ^. 
Values C larification Activities; Prisoners' Bil l o£ • 
• BiJSlL^ CStatt; Maryland Supervisor, of Parolo. and Probation) 

^Day 7 ' ' 

9:0.0 AM to 12:00 Noon,: Juvenile Justice: , An Ovf^rvit^w of 

' Juvenile Law (Juvenile Court Judge] 

Follow-.up Acti'v.ity: People L earning _Stations on the 
^ juvenile Justice System (Reso u rcePe r sonsT""2 LawversT 
1 yuvenile Service Kcps\ ; 2 Vouth Service Bureau Reps.) 

1:00 PM to 4:00 PM: Teachers' Work Session (Resource Persons- 
2 Lawyers) 

Day 8 

9:0t) AM to 12:00 Noon: Students' Rights and Responsibilities 

Case Study Approach f Karen Knopp. Insfifntn f".-.^ t^nl^ti^nl/ 

Legal Education iTv New Jersey; Representative, Maryland 
'State Department of Education) 
Simulation on Students Rights 
1-00 PM to 4:00 PM: El&mentary Techniques (Harriet Rickclman; 
LEAP in Philadelphia; Susan Davison, ABA in Chicago) 
Secondary teachers:'' Work Session 

Day 9 • , 

9:00 AM to 12:00* Noon: Teachers' Rights and Responsibilitie s: 
Po^^yCo unterpoint Debate (Executive Director, MnrylnnH — 
^A.C.L.U.; Parent and President, Citizens Advocating 
Responsible Education; Moderator; Workshop Participant) 
1:00 PM to 4:00 PM: Teacher's Work Session (Resoi^ce Persons: 
2 Lawyers) ' '. 

bay 10 

/ ^ ,• J- 

9:00 AM to 12:00 Noon: Civil Law: People Learning \st af inns 
(9 Lawyers on Selected C^ivil Law Topi cF: Contracts, 
Negligence, Marriage, Divorce, Real Property Wills) 
1:00 PM to 4;00 PM: Final Evaluation 

a. Workshop Organization and Activities 

b. Post-test on Knowledge, Attitudes, and Methodology 
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Because the staff was attempting to promote involvement and to generate dis- 
cussion between the community resource people and the Pffi^^'P^"!^' J^^^!^' 
sessions were planned to be deliberately controversial. After Police Patrol a 
nim entitled "Cops" was sliown to a panel composed of police ofricials. a 
prosecuting attorney, a public defender, a district court judge, and the executive 
director of the Maryland Civil Liberties Union. Each panel member reacted to 
the central theme of the film, police brutality, then answered questions from the 
audience. The session was scheduled to last 90 minutes. It was so interesting and 
beneficial to the teachers that it was allowed to continue for three hours. We felt 
that the ability to be flexible in programming a workshop such as this was vital to 
its success. 

Another good way of using community resource persons is to set up what we 
■^11 "people learning centers." For example, on the last day of this workshop we 
Snine attorneys simultaneously offering information on various areas of civil ^ 
law\)Each attorney was given a portion of a large room, spoke for about 20 
miniAes or so on his topic (wills, divorce, etc.). and then answered questions. 
Each then repeated the program for a new group of participants. Participants 
could circulate from one to the other at will, and generally visited two or three of ^, 
the sessions. This gave parti^jipants a lot of choice, and it also meant that each 
session was small (no more than 10 participants to a session), allowing plenty ot 
opportunity for questions and exchange of ideas. . 

Sincfr a major purpose of the workshop was developing a group of teacher- 
■ trainers; we arranged for a number of national authorities to ass>st.us 

the cadre Susan Davison of the ABA staff and Harriet Bickelman of project 
LEAP demonstrated a wide variety of techniques to the elementary teachers. 
Linda Riekes presented her Lav^ in Action Series to upper elementary and middle 
- school teachers, while Ed O'Brien introduced high school teachers to the Street 
Law project. The opportunity to work with such dynamic and knowledgable 
leaders in the-ficld wastremcndously valuable ,o ,the-partic.pantsj:h^teachets. - 
were enlightened as to how-Uiey could assist other teachers, and they gained a 
much clearer perception of their teacher-trainer role through the efforts of these 

'''as' with the persons we brought in for our awareness program, we had iden- 
tified most of these national figures at the ABA's regional conference. We were 
able to bring them in at relatively little cost. Many were able to pay alj or a 
portion of their own expenses, and we were not required to pay an honorarium to 
anyone Generally, we offered to serve without charge as resource persons at 
their workshops if they would bear their own expenses for coming to our work- 
shop. This professional courtesy worked well for us. and we would recommend it 

to other program developers. _*-rs=7n,-aT ' 

To reinforce the need for thorough preparatnn-©aahiL_Eart'OrTeacfie^r- 
trainers. participants were asked to develop at. least one plan to be used to 
instruct other teachers at their grade level about law-related concepts, techniques 
and methods. We had an ample supply of materials on hand and we made several 
afternoons available for the express purpose of creating plans. These plans could 
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be used in many different kinds of teacher education programs as well as in 
classrooms to supplement existing curricuJa. Plans dealt with such subjects as 
• free speech, student and teacher rights and responsibilities, plea bargaining the 
role of th(i^ courts, the role of the police, moral dilemmas, and the question of 
who controls ocean resources. These plans form the core of our project's hand- 
book for teachers (Involvement: A Practical Guide for Teachers on Law- 
Related Methodologies). For information about this book, see pp. 224-25. 

These plans were valuable because they enabled the staff to^call upon specific 
grade level or content area teachers to^demonstrate their techniques in future 
workshops, at in-service programs, and at faculty meetings. The concept of 
classroom teachers training other teachers has met with a great deal of success. 
Perhaps this is because teachers are sometimes intimidated by high powered con- 
sultants who are hired to present a new teaching strategy. However, they are 
generally comfortable and relaxed in a peer teaching situation, and this leads to 
positive acceptance of the new ideas and a greater desire to implement them in the 
classroom. 

Step 5: The Student Workshop 

We felt all along that students must have an important role in planning and 
carrying out our program. There were several reasons for this belief. First, 
students are the ultimate target of law-related education and Should'have a large 
say in designing such programs. (Customers ought to help develop products in- 
tended for them.) Second, properly prepared students could constitute vet an- 
other valuable resource for the program. Third, getting kids involved might be 
good in itself. If kids thought that they were performing a needed service, they 
would feel good about themselves and feel that they were capable of making a 
real contribution. As it turned out, our student program worked ^on all these 
counts. 

We began by asking social studies department chairmen, social studies super- 
^ visors, and principals to submit the names of particularly good high si . ol 
students. We got about six names from each school. Then we had an orientation * 
meeting for the kids who were suggested. We discussed what their role in the 
program would be and answered questions. We then selected 1 1 from those who 
indicated interest. We chose students who seemed self-reliant, who had their own 
transportation, and who had the consent of their parents. " 

These 11 juniors and seniors (representing six high schools in Carroll and 
Howard Counties) were invited to attend five sessions of the Leadership Training 
. Workshop. In addition, from July 23 to July 29, 1975, the students participated 
in their own workshop'. During this workshop week, the staff, teacher-leaders, 
and outside consultants functioned as a training team to clarify lesson plan 
organization, develop public speaking skills, and demonstrate appropriate class- 
room techniques and implementation procedures. 

The purpose of this workshop was threefold. First it was designed to train 
students in preparing lessons for assisting elementary school teachers in imple- . 
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meriting law-related studies in grades three through f.ve dunng the 1975-76 , 
Tchoolyear The students were to be available to elementary teachers throughou 

heTchool year chose tljese grade levels far two reasons: (1) we thought U . 
was itnpo tant to give the student program a focus by prepar.ng students pr.n- 
dpa b^ fo a Pecinc task; and (2) ^^e felt that thi- elementary port.on of^ou ^ 
pS am w ulS inevitably require more careful attention the se-n^^^^^^^^ 

program, so we were delighted to give elementary teachers this ^''"^^"7". 
•Th?proj;ct acted as the agent between teachers and students and ensured that the^ 

riat« times directions, and other details were communicated. 
T ; se'onCpose ;f the workshop was to prepare students to demonstrate 

as aides for a high school law-related mmicourse or unit if the teacher were 

''TSegn?ent of the program has been extremely -cccssful. and well received 
by teachers, students (both high school and elementary ^^^^J"'); P^;.^";;'^"^^^^ J 
community in general. At this time, students have taught over 50 law-rela ed 
esTonUo PProximately 800 elementary school children in over 20 -hools in he . 
Pilot a'ea In addition, the students were involved in the Attorney General s 
et tl Annua! Conference on Crime. Francis Burch, th= Attorney Genera fo 
fhe stat^of Maryland, asked LREP to assist in planning and implementing he 
prog am. Si students conducted the -Police Patrol" simulation for about250 
student^, teachers..lawycrs. policemen, and fudges. Here was an example of peer 
teaching that was evaluated as extremely exciting. 

for two "eL in August. The emphasis was on the P-Paration of knowl^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
elementary and secondary social studies teachers to implement aw- elated 
on^en Tnd techniques in their classrooms. Enrollment was open to all area 
cache s and about 32 educators from Howard and Carroll Counties attend d. 
Th format was sTm lar to the Leadership Training Program described in step 

loJr, and many resource, people from ^'^.l^'^V' tliS'oTrse^LVs v^e ^ 
mental in the training of these participant<^bout a third of the sessions were 
oiTcred by teachers trained in the earlier workshop. 

we wanted to make sure that everyone being trained would actual^ implement 
law rerateTeducation, so all LREP participants were ^^'^i-^-jfJ; '^^^^^^^^ 
formal written agreement for meeting certain ^as'c requirements. (Th^^^^^^^ 

J A fh*. npvt nnop ^ Teachers were asked to devote at least ou nuui^ 
H "r.he7all seme t to law-rlS^^^^^^^^ Because we were always on the 

00 oVt for p rson who might b^ teacher educators, we also sought to iden- 
tify teacheswUh leadership potential. To that end, teachers were requested to 
a alyze th" P^ social studies curriculum guides and were S-cn time d^mg 
Tafte noon sessions of the workshop to create at leas . two law-related l.ssons 
de ign to improve their instructional programs. To ensure the legal accuracy of 
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these' lessons; several local attorneys volunteered their .time to act as resource 
pejsons. . 

...-• Since tiie teachers represented /elemehtary,. middle, and high school levels, 
these lessons served to enrich the entire K-12 social studies curriculum For 

• example, lessons have been devefoped for first grade on the need for laws in our 
society and for fourth grade dn the role.orattorneys in the legal system. **La^n 
Puritan Ne>v £ngland'' is an historically-oriented middle school lesson. In an- 
issue-focused lesson fdi" high school entitled **Mbraiity of War,'' Harry S 
Truman is put on trial by students fpi^ his decisioh io drop the atomic bomb in 
1945. These lessons will.jofn.ihose of ieacher-leaders in Involvemenr A Practical', 
Guide for Teachers on Law-Related Methodologies. This guide will then be dis- ' 
^minated .along with a project model to each school district in the state of 
r^aryland:-. 

, Another facet of the'training, not mentioned earlier but in fact an integral part ' 
oJaU LREPtraimng programs, was the establishment of personalized field expe- 
riences (see, for example,.days 4 and 5 on Chart 3). In order to provide a degree 
of first-hand knowledge of the legal system, LREP sponsored field trips to 10 
separate sites in the state of Maryland. Each participant was given an oppor- 
tunity to select at least one field experience from wide-ranging choices including 
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LAW EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR THE .SCHOOLS OF NURYI AND 
N. Court Street. Westminster, Maryland 

•^iS^i-M^'F^?;^ TEACHERS PART I C I Pa/i NG 

IN THE LAW- RELATED EDUCATION WORKs/lOP 

■ for\tuSerr. ^.y\y^' ^sked to develop seve4l lesson plans 
tor studer.cs at the grade level at which he/she teaches 
These plans should be s-6itab'le for dissemination to educators 
and community resource persons throughout the state 
Teacher trainers will be .sked to def^elop de?al e5 plan, for 
,V iSvh'h y'K'"'"'!!*^ teachers at the graSe Jev-el 

al which he/she teaches, and they will also be asked ^oassst 

^?o^?am^^^S^^"?hrr^;:.^^^^^^^ law-related education 

fhe^^?^^" "l^^ ^^^^^^ '^^ l^^**'^^ hours during 

the fall semester to participating in one or more of the fol- 
lowinK activities of the project' 

''^ il3%is/her^l!;''^"'*''°" °^ experimental method.s and materials 
in nis/ner cl ass room ; 

^" T!J^,fi^?' "f of student participation programs fostering 
and/oi' n%h''''K°";'""''"« processes in'the classroom ^ 
and/or in the school environment; 

In rh''"'^"^^'"" of texts and aud io - vi sual. ma tor ial s used 
in the p!rogram and classroom; 
d. P^rtic»-p*^n in evaluation programs designed to measure 

asTre.u?t-T/rS'' administrator behavior 

as .a result of the program; 

c. The creation of add i t iona 1* 1 esson plans for students at 

the grade level at which he/she teaches. 

Participants will be' asked to write a, measurable goal related 

to the implementation in a classroom situation of the concept*; ■ 

generalisations and instructional methods emphasized in the 

workshop. This goal should be submitted in writing to the 

coordinator on or before the third workshop session. 

I agree to fulfill the requirements described above. 



" JilCNATURl! 
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the Maryland State Penitentiary, the Baltimore City Juvende Court the Mary- 
L In tUute for'Women. the Thomas Waxtef 's Children's Center and a local or 
Ite sporred police ride:alpng. Moreover, each partic.pant was reqmred to 
a«rndrnal at his courty's circuit or district court. This actw.ty - -nat ed 
debriefing session conducted by the presiding judge and a local volunteer 

'"to many of the teachers, these exciting experiences represented the highlight of 
the Warn therwere conducted early in the workshop '"-f ^r to prov. e^^^^^ 
extend-c' opportunity for participants to get to know each other Alter a lull aay 
n the f^^ld'^eachers had an interesting^experience to share w.th others, and th.s 
■ proved to be significant in lowering barrters to effective commun.cat.on. 

'St oS'a. eight^w^ek in.ervice course Oose^mcjdejed on the 
teacher implementation workshop conducted in August. We felt that an . 
Her^ pCam during the school year was needed for several re^ons . F.rst. U 
would nvo ve many teachers for the first time and thus spread the word on law- , 
, re a" ed edu°;aaon. Second, it would be a means of -ntinu.ng^t e mvo^.m^^ 
teacher-leaders, lawyers, and other key resource persons. F'"^ 'y. ' '^^'P 
he project maintain its visibility, and so help our follow-up efforts^ 
Th. f^n nroeram was a clear success. Through, the cooperative efforts of the 
an lut DepSment of Education and Western Maryland CoUefee. par- 
ents we- b,e to select as an enticement for enrollment e.ther state lepar - 
ment in service credit at no cost or graduate school cred.t at a cost of $50.00 per 
Z t hou The response was outstanding. Fifty-four teachers, ass.stant pnn- 
c pa and principals participated in.the program. It appeared that word was 
spreading that the project had something useful for school personnel to learn and 

^^oU^rTnT: trS^^^^^^ ^^^.^ '° Tf ""^ 

school building. On two occasions the classes were merged for an a»-day batur 
day session. We did this when we had particularly good resource persr.-.s. so that 
thev would have to make only one presentation. 

Berause field experiences were such a critical factor '"/he -cess f pre^^,^^^ 
training sessions, we wanted to offer them as part .of tW m-serv,ce Program 
However achers were expected to be in their classes on work days. To ge 

rnnnH .hi obstacle to sending educators on all-day excursions, LREP bore the 
'Z:^^^^ This enabled each member of thecourse to participate 

■ rriS U~rmind when organizing an in-service program. 
It-rimnrr ant to keej the program as short as possible. Classes on work nights or 
weeSs sap the energy of participants, and enthusiasm diminishes over time. 
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Therefore, try to compress the progpm and accomplish your objectiveJn rela- 
tiCely'few weeks. Also, these sessions will irfevitabl^ be less intense than summer 
sessions, ajid it*^ a good idea to keep them loose and informal: Remember that it 

•^just isn't possible to accomplish as much in this format, but'that you can do a 

*great deal and have a goodnime in the process. 

Step ^: Curriculum Development - . / 

; According to "YEFC^ Law-Related Education in America; Guidelines for the. 
Future, ''^ ., . teachers have two principal problems in participating in- law- 
r^ated education^ programs: (1) lack of knowledge about law and the legal 

; process'and (2) lack of conndence^ih teaching the subjects.** Other problems fre- 
quency encountered by teachers were *Mnability to take time from other r,ubiect 

' areas, lack of encouragement or support from school authorities, lack of time to 
prepai;e to teach a new-subject, and lack of materials.*' 

• We had alleviated many of these' problems by teacher education workshops, 
the creation of a law education library with instructional material available on 
loan, and the development of a **hot line" system permitting teachers to contact 
a community resource authority to help them respond accurately to difficuh legal 
questions that arise in.class. However, it was still important for us to address the 
problem, **lack of time to prepare to teach a new subject, ..." 

Accordingly, after carefully reviewing the commercially developed law-related 
materials, we saw a need to create our own instructional packages geared to local 
curricula. We felt these packages would constitute an essential follow-up activity. 
They would provide elements of a uniform law-related curriculum (while pro- 
viding for flexibility from teacher to teacher and school to school). They would 
reach directly into the classroom, providing teachers with activities they could 
implement immediately. Best of all, they would have a large impact at relatively 
little cost. 

: The mosfcomplex package, Crime and Justice, is a curriculum guide for a 
nine-week minicourse. Focusing on the criminal justice system, the curriculum 
guide systematically approaches the study of crime, law enforcement, courts, and 
corrections. This course is designed to be an elective which can be adapted to a 
semester length. Since the curriculum guide is quite.detailed (it is 150 pages long), 
and since more than 50 activities are described, we believe that this course will be 
relatively easy lo implement. 

Our second curriculum project was a three-week learning activity package on 
the theme **Sludents* Rights and Responsibilities.** It is designed to help middle 
and high school students understand why they have certain rights in school, and 
stresses the responsibilities that accompany rights. This package is individual- 
ized. It contains a pre-test keyed to the objectives of the unit.The test will indicate 
where each student needs work, and the unit is flexible enough to allow concen- 
tration on those areas. It is self-pacing, with students working at their own rate 
towards the objectives of the unit. 

In order to present a curriculum which is relevant to young people, two docu- 
ments were created In juvenile justice. One of these is a six-week unit, designed 
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for upper elementary and middle school s.uacnts. and prepared "4°°P;^^^^^^^ 
with lo'cal and state representatives of the Department o. Juven.le Serv.ce nd 
The Legal Aid Bureau. It highlights- the juvenile just.a system m general but 
ImphaSes the Maryland system of handling the prob.ems of juven.les and the 

"xhe other is a teacher's guide prepared to accompany a 
sentation entitled "Maryland versus Trouble.- The videotape prov.des a reahst c 
scenario involving the shoplifting case discussed earlier. The act.v.t.es deta.led m 
teacher's guide and the specific" objectives upon which they are based prov.de 
the student with sources and resources that clarify the r.ghts of the md.v.dual m 

''Vi;:rprin^we ;ilSrthese materials in classrooms in Carroll and Howard 
Coun ies Pifoneachers were asked to assess the strengths and weaknesses o he 
unus y mean of a curriculum analysis form. After careful eva uat.on of the 
analytical critiques, the units will be revised, upgraded, and reaped o 
pubSon. We expect that the guides will be available durmg the 1976 fall 

'"HeTare some things we've learned in creating these c-riculum units, 
(n Cu ricu urn can't be written in teachers' spare time. You must gwe teachers the 
eate units, even if that means paying for substitutes so they can be reed 
Tom heir teaching duties for a period of days. (2) Curr.culum ^eveloP-e^^^ 
■ joint project. We involved exemplary teachers, lawyers, and commun ty repre 
ntaJIel and our staff was there to serve in a P-^lem-solvrng ro e.J^h«e ^ 
resources should be involved all the way along. For example^u s bes .f awyers 
are available to critique materials in the process of development not after they 
ZXn!lcLoJ.O) All participants should have specific -nd^^d 
each should know what his contribution is expected to be. Don t be vague, make 
^ure fartidpants know the purpose of units, their length, the.r hmuat.ons. etc. 
M BeSsrin allocating time for this activity. Don't ask partjc.pants for more 
tin J.v can deliver Set up a reasonable number of working days, and st.cMo 
thrsch:'dri? at an possible. Nothing.wil, sabotage a joint project faster than 
hassles about when the next working day w..l be. 

- «f ,hU nature to do is to sustain the interest and enthusiasm of the trainees and 
"^an'fe 1 a fong range commitment. How can you be sure that teachers are, 
uTng tj; methods, knowledge, and resources they were tramed to use? How can 

'°';:^::Z^.ZZZZ of the artide. our model was designed to create a • 
.ut al y rernfo"^^^^^^ syLm. in which each component w°uld bu,|d on previous 
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well designed your system is. Therefore, we paid special attention to a number of 
crucial factors influencing follow-up. They were, briefly: 

--The agreement that 'participants .;igned committing them to a certain 
amount of classroom implementation; 

—The form participants were asked to fill out each time they implemented a 
lesson or uni: (this form is reproduced below); 

—The cadre of teacher-leaders, a resource for sustaining interest and 
carrying the training to their own faculties (many teacher-leaders voluntarily 
offered workshops at in-service meetings of their own schools, sometimes 
showing films and filmstrips borrowed from the project's library; in 
add-u>n, some principals, on their own, used in-service meetings to demon- 
strai- iaw-related activities and share materials); 

— Trai.ccd students, a resource particularly attractive to classroom teachers 
• considering implementing law-related lessons; 
-The activities of, the program staff, including providing assistance to " 
teachers in their classrooms; 

-The holding of regular in-service meetings to bring together participants, 
to discuss successes and failures, and to allow staff to share the latest in 
materials and activities. 



Law Education Pro^iram for ^tJie* Schools .of Marvland 
^ ^'ourt Street-; Westminster, Maryland 

j iMPUiME.VTAJION OH LAW MATERIALS 

^■DiTec^tions: Please |i.bmit this form to the Law Education 

Mn?r T^^'^^?^'^' completing a law-related lesson or 
fii^^i reoo^t'' completing the project's 

SCHOOL ^ ■ 

GRADE or COURSE: 



ATTENDED WORKSHOP: JULY AUGUST FALL 

CjTAIXED lesson plan or MATERIALS FROM- 

■ LAW IN A FREE SOCIETY DEVELOPED BY TEACHER ■ 

BILL OF Rjr.MT-^ NEWSLETTER ■ INVOLVEMENT BULLETIN 

' WORKSHOP 0.. IN-SERVICE OTHER SOURCE (SPECIFYF^ 

LAW-RELATED FUNCTION AND PURPOSH OF LESSON PL.VW USI;D: 

METHODS AND/OR M.ATERIALS USED: 

EVALUATION AND/OR SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT: (Please write 

on the back of this page.] 
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As wrn*oteTe"arlier. one of our main purposes in designing this model was 
creating a i^rogram that would be easily exportable to other areas of the state^ 
While we can't go into these plans at great length here, we've discussed than 
brieny so that you can see how this .nodel n.ight lend itself to expans.on 

In the next five years. LREP hopes to make an impact m each school systun n 
th state of MP.ry and. The proposed method of meeting this goal would be to 
es abS. a la^v education center for one year in each of the four regional areas 
and in Baltimore. From these centers, the staff would train administrators and 
deachers to adapt the LREP model to their local needs. 

wooing in conjunction with the local education Uncy. LREP would then be 

able to: 

-Create teacher and administrator training programs for levels K-12; 
-Develop a strategy to facilitate the integration bf law-related studies into 
■ existing local curricula; \ 
-Facilitate classroom implementation of law-related education; 
-Foster the involvement and support of law-related community resource 



-Establish training programs for community resource peoph so they may 
be better able to work with students, teachers andladmin-.crators; and 
—Develop law-related curriculum units for all grade levels. 

■ Before LREP opens its operations in a new region, it will hire a full-time 
person with a legal background to act as the coordinaior for the P-gram This 
person will assist the director in organizing and implementing a se les of 
fn-irvice programs for teachers, administrators, and students designed to give 
them th knowledge and the skills necessary to support a curricuPum m law 

duration. Also, he or she will develop a base of commVmty ''^ °" f 

■ the iMvolvement of the bar association, law enforcement agencies, the courts, and 



Other interested community groups. \ . • • • ^„ 

n order to insure the continuation of the program afte^ts first year in a gi n 
area (when the regional center will move to another arek). the,program would 
emplS a part-t me person from a local educational agenW to act as a regional 
coo' d° nator fo owing the initial impact year. This would Jnable the area to con- 
nnue o pursue the goals and objectives that LREP was atl e to introduce durmg 
he year ofrphy^^ and total presence. The staff believ s this will be a major 
factor in institutionalizing law-related education in school syWms across the state. 

'Thelollowine is a checklist of steps that we think sholld be addressed by 
anyone considering developing this type of teacher education program. 
1. Preliminary Planning Stage , 1 

A. Conduct a well organized awareness/motivational cbnference 

B. Conduct orientation sessions for: . 1 

1 . Teachers and administrators 

2. Community resource people 

3. Students 
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C. Develop a rapport with the community leaders-— especially;an influential 
attorney from the local bar. association / 

D. Create several advisory committees and seek their input ' 

1. Attorneys, police, and other justice system representatives 

2. Teachers and administrators 

3. High school students 

II. Elements of a Workshop 

Topical warm-ups 

B. Student involvement 

C. A leadership training focus to develop a cadre 

D. A classroom implementation focus 

E. Community involvement 

F. Field trips 

G. The involvement of other law-related projects 

III. Follow-up 

A. Conduct workshops, in-service days, and seminars 
BJ Hold curriculum development day.*: 

C. Create a formal agreement between participants and staff. 

D. Spend time observing and interviewing 

E. Communicate frequently via telephone and mail 

F. Encourage teachers to invite high school students into their elementary 
schools ^ ' ' 

Conclusion 

. Since we have only completed a little more than one year of a five-year project, 
we have had to speculate about certain aspects of our model, and particularly 
about its long range impact and exportability to other school systems. With this 
•caveat aside, however, we feel that we can speak frpm experience in recom- 
meriding our model. Naturally, the model will require modifications for other 
localities, and different levels of funding will require further alterations. 
However, we believe that it offers a sound, integrated approach to HevelopinG a 
comprehensive program, one that touches all' the bases,, from curriculum 
development to teacher education, from building community resources to 
providing for follow-up. Because of its compre;}iiensive nature and its track record 
to date, we*d urge you to consider the essential features of this model when 
developing your own project. 
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Putting It All Together: 
The Cincinnati Experience 

David T. Naylor 



Uw-related teacher education piograms generally offer either intensive summer 
programs or once-a-weck programs during the school year. Each of these models 
has its special advantages; each can make an essential contribution to law-related 
education. It isn^t necessary to choose between them, though, because the two 
approaches can readily complement each other. My purpose in this article is to 
discuss how our program in Cincinnati has integrated these two approaches lo 
teacher education, and to suggest some possibilities for program developers in 
other localiti':^ wjio seek to create a comprehensive teacher education effort. 

The Cincinr.uvi Program 

The Cincinnati Center for Law-Related Education was established in April, 
1973, for the purpose of developing a systematic and comprehensive K-12 
program of law-related education for teachers and students in the greater Cin- 
cinnati-Hamilton County, Ohio area. In addition to teacher education, the , 
Center develops curriculum materials, serves as a clearinghouse for law-related 
information, publishes a newsletter, arranges for classroom speakers and field 
experiences, and engages in periodic and systematic evaluation of each of the 
various Center services. 

Since its inception, the Center has been staffed by a full-time executive director 
holding an academic appointment at the University of Cincinnati's College of 
Education and Home Economics. Center staff includes a full-time secretary, 
and, during its first two years, included a part-time graduate assistant. It is 
governed by a 15-member Board of Directors representing a broad coalition of 
constituencies within the greater Cincinnati area. 

Grants from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), as 
administered through its local agency, provide the major portion of Cemer 
funds. These grants are supplemented by the state of Ohio, the Cincinnati Bar 
Association, and the University of Cincinnati. 

David T. Savior is lixccutivc Director of the Center f^or Law-Related Education. 
He is also an assistant professor at the University^ of Cincinnati's College of 
Education. The address of the Center is 635 Pharmacy Building, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati. Ohio 45221. Its telephone nundwr is 513-475-3982. 
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The Community-Based Model \ 

One of the keys to our comprehensive program is our community-based focus. 
The Cincinnati Center is committed to servicing a specific, delimited geographic 
area, one which encompasses a number of different public, parochial, and 
private schools. Being a community-based program gives us many advantages, 
especially in recruitment, the nature of teacher education, and the effects of 
teacher education upon students. 

In cooperatioi^w'ith the University of Cincinnati's College of Education and 
Home Economics, the Cincinnati Center provides two principal programs of in- 
service teacher education. One program, the multiple week training model, inr- 
volves a series of three quarter hour graduate level cours\is. The other, the 
summer institute model, consists of an intensive, four-week, eight quarter hour 
graduate level training program. 

We believe that being a local, community-based program helps us coordinate 
these two programs. As opposed to teacher education programs that recruit on a 
national, regional, or state basis, the Center is more likely to involve teachers in 
both of its training programs. For example, those who participate in the summer 
institute may choose to continue their law studies training by enrolling in one or 
more of the 10-week courses offered by the Center during the regular academic 
year. Such an opportunity serves to sustain teacher interest and involvement in 
law-related education as well as to enhance teacher competency. 

Our community base helps us bring teacher education to teachers. Though the 
Center*s summer institute is held on the campus of the University of Cincinnati, 
the 10-week courses are held at host schools strategically located throughout 
Hamilton Couniy. These locations are changed every year or two. Using area 
schools as ''centers*' to house specific courses affords ease of access, improves 
publicity and teacher awareness, and increases the chance that educators within 
the host school system or contiguous school systems will participate in a training 
program. 

A community-based project benefits greatly from what may be termed \the 
*'ripple effect.*' Teachers who have participated in one or more teacher 
education programs are likely to be enthused, tend to proselytize for the 
program, and thus stimulate other members of their department or school to 
become involved. Not only have many social studies teachers become involved in 
Cincinnati Center training programs in this manner, but so have teachers of 
business education, home economics, language arts, and special education. The 
ripple effect not only tends to increase the number and types of teachers enrolling 
in a-training program, but it also serves to stimulate the introduction of law 
studies within the particular school. 

Our community base helps us capitalize upon local experiences and resource 
persons. Substantive law presentations are provided by local attorneys, judges, 
law enforcement officers, corrections officials, and others. By supplementing 
theoretical discussions with an examination of local laws, structures, procedures, 
and agencies, and by sharing experiences that are at Irast vaguely familiar to 
participating teachers, the resource^ersons who serve as the substantive law 
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faciiUy provide an cftcciivc means lo aid teachers in bridging ihe gap beivveen 
theory and reality. 

The community base also enables us to ofl'er field experiences as an integral 
part of our program. The police ride-along is our most important field 
experience. All participating educators in both training programs may elect to 
ride on a regular evening lour of duly with a member of the Cincinnati Police. 
Division. This participant-observer experience affords a first-hand look at police 
work in a major urban area and participants regard it as one of the most valuable 
components of the Center's training programs, The perspective it provides of 
police work and community life is unmatched by any theoretical classroom dis- 
cussion. 

Improving teacher skills in teaching law studies is stressed in virtually all 
training programs, but actual classroom implementation poses a more difficult 
problem. A community-based program which involves significant numbers. of 
area teachers a-nd administrators, especially within a particular school district, 
enhances the possibilities of classroom implementation. In such situations, 
teachers are more readily able to find opportunities to share their experiences in 
"teaching law-related education with other members of the professional staff, to 
identify areas of the curriculum in which such instruction may be incorporated, 
10 ascertain what resources are already available within the school, and to obtain 
support for the purchase of new materials. Administrative and collegial famili- 
arity with law-related education—combined with a nearby, readily accessible, 
university teacher education center to provide continuing support— are 
important assets for those seekmg to integrate law into the existing curriculum 
and implement new course offerings in law-related studies. 

Our community base also helps us provide direct aid to teachers in their class- 
rooms. For example, the Cincinnati Center offers a law resource personnel 
service to all county educators. Through this service, attorneys, judges, law en- 
forcement officers, corrections officials, ex-offenders, and others are available to 
'consult with teachers or to visit individual classrooms and schools lo speak with 
students and teachers concerning particular areas of interest or concern. Field 
experiences arc also arranged for students £0 visit local courts, witness trials, and 
discuss those proceedings with the actual judges involved. Such services, fre- 
quently unavailable given a larger service area, supplement teacher education 
proizrams'by providing continuing support to teachers as they seek to implement 
law studies in their schools and classrooms. 

The Multiple Week Training Model 

One of the Cincinnati Center's principal methods of teacher education is the 
multi-week course or series of sessions over a number of weeks. At present, the 
Center offers fjve of these courses each semester, three for secondary teachers and 
two for elementary teachers. A limited number.of administrators also participate. 

Each of the Center's mulli-week courses meets two and one-half hours a week 
for 10 successive weeks. The courses are held from 7:00 to 9:30 p.m. Each 
combines four main elements: (1) substantive law presentations; (2) education 
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THIi- CINCINNATI CHNlhR'S MUI.TIPI.i: WIM'A riMIRSi; OI'FIiR I NCiS 



Secondar>- Level ( (irades - I J > 

"Law and the Coin;:uirn t>"" I'oatures a basic i n t fodiu: t i on 
to law- related education. In addition to an overview of the 
criminal just ice i^N'-^tcn, civil law is oxuninod, o'Apeciallv 
toi"t law, 1 and 1 0 rd - r enant law, and cor\>urjei" law, 

"The ConiTuinitN- and Its Police" provides a more intensive 
look at the role ot' police in con t e;npo ra r v soc ietv. issues 
pertaining to o r>;a n i la t i on , purpose, recruitment, trainini;, 
the exercise o t' p o lice p o w e r , ant! the r i i; lu s of the a c cu s etl 
a re expQ o red , 

"Youth and the Law" looks at tlie relationship of vouth 
and the lew;al svstem from several vantaiie points, including 
a cqmparison of adult and ninor lev;ai status and analyses 
c 1' /delinquency, the Juvenile justice system, and law and 
tht schools. 

K 1 em e n t a r y L e / e 1 ( '.] r a d o s K - b ) 

"Teaching Hiementary Children About the haw" examines 
the criminal Justice s>'stem. Topics include the nature of 
law, how laws are made, the nature of crime, the role of the 
police, rights of the accused, functions of tlie courts, du- 
ties of a judge, and methods of dealing with -the guilty. 

"Teaching t!on s t i t u t i ona 1 Issues to I'lcmentary Children" 
concentrates on three main ; s ;uic s - - 1 i be rt y , equal it\-, and 
pr i vac >' ■ - and liow these issues ma\- be effectively presented 
to e 1 eme n t a r >■ school children. 



workshops; (3) field experiences; and (4) curriculum developments. Each is a fully 
accredited graduate level course. Participants receive free tuition, texts and other 
curriculum materials, and, upon successful completion of the course, three 
quarter hours of graduate credit from the University of Cincinnati's College of 
Education and Home Economics. 

Substantive law presentations are provided by a series of local community 
persons, either in the form of individual lectures or panel discu.ssions. We take 
care to obtain resource faculty with direct experience in the areas to be discussed 
and wiih a facility for teaching about law and the legal system. 

We give each substantive law presenter information well in advance of his 
scheduled pi;esentation indicating the particular concerns to be addressed, with 
latitude lo allow for individual preferences and strengths. We request that some 
analyze specific cases (e.g., *'The Supreme Court and the Juvenile Offender''— 
!n re Gault, In re H'inship, and McKeiver v. Pennsylvania). For others, we pose 
specific questions (e.g., **The Juvenile Court"~What are the goals of the 
juvenile court? How do these goals differ from those of the adult courts? What 
special problems confront the juvenile couri? What future do you see for the 
juvenile court?). We provide each substantive presenter with specific guidelines 
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for his topic, an ouilinc of ihc other course topics, and, wherever possible, an. 
indication of the materials available for teachers to use when dealing with that 
topic in their classroom. 

In an average course, seven to eight substantive presentations. 75 to 90 minutes 
in length, are made. After a short break, they are followed by education work- 
shops of 45 to 60 minutes during which we present several teaching strategics 
and/or materials aimed at effectively using the substantive information in the 
classroom. 

At least two class sessi4)ns are devoted cmirely to education workshops com- 
prised of demonstration lessons, simulations, and an analysis of curriculum 
materials, including those developed by teacher participams. An experienced 
area teacher, trained by the Cemer. serves as the jducation coordinator for each 
course and shares responsibility for education workshop, instruction with the 
Center's executive director. • 

As a concluding activity, each participant is required t» prepare a teaching unit 
dealing witli one of the course topics. Each unit, consisting of a scries of five to 
seven \'Ssons, employs a variety of teaching strategics (e.g., rank order, 
mindwalk, legal case, hypothetical situations). Each is designed to enable 
students at a specific grade level to explore a particular legal topic or concept. 

During the 1974-75 school year, approximately 275 teachers and admims- 
traiors enrolled in the 10 courses offered by the Center. In the 1975-76 school 
year. 150 educators participated in the five courses offered in the fall, and 
another 150 educators in the five courses offered in the spring. In each course, 
class size was limited to 30. 

.The multiple week course is one of the most economical teacher education 
programs available. Its costs vary depending upon such factors as: (I) class size; 
(2) uiition: (3) substantive law faculty; (4) education faculty; and (5) books and 
materials. However, you can reduce many expenses if you ha^the support of 
.important institutions and persons. A typical budget fw-Onc of these multiple 
vNcck teacher education courses, exclusive of administrative^costs. is as follows: 
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The Summer Institute Program 

Since 1973» the Center for Law-Related Education has conducted an annual 
summer institute in June and July. This four-week program offers eight quarter 
hours of graduate credit. Offered exclusively to Cincinnati-Hamilton County 
elementary and secondary school teachers, this intensive teacher education 
program is held on the campus of the University of Cincinnati. 

With two daily class sessions (9:00-11:45 a.m. and 12:45-3:.30 p.m.), the 
Center's summer institute combines substantive law and legal issue presentations 
with education workshops dealing with teaching strategies, materials, and 
curriculum development. In addition, .several field experiences enable teachers to 
personally observe various aspects of the criminal justice system in operation. 
Though sirriilar in some respects to the Center's multiple week course program, 
the summer institute has several distinguishing features. 

In the multiple week program, the Center secures local resource persons who 
provide^one-tirhe substantive presentations. In the summer institute, the substan- 
tive law faculty is comprised of national and local persons, some of whom pro- 
vide week-long presentations. The blending of national and local faculty affords 
important cosmopolitan balance and perspective and permits thcrecmitment of a 
faculty with special expertise. Week-long presentations enhance continuity, while 
one-session presentations add variety and special insight into particular areas of 
interest. 

A four-week format permits greater depth than a multiple week course. More 
intensive substantive and education workshop programs are possible, for time is 
available to initiate, develop, and refine appropriate topics and experiences. 
There are no long time lapses between sessions, nor do participants suffer as 
frequently from outside distractions and commitments as do participants. in other 
teacher education programs. A four-week summer institute thus provides an 
intensity of interest and involvement not always possible in other teacher educa- 
tion formats. 

The four-week summer institute is conducive to extended field experiences, 
man^of which are not available given the time constraints of other formats. 
Sufficient time exists to devote an entire day to witnessing an actual trial in 
progress and preparing and conducting a mock trial, and to devote a half day to 
simulations or a visit to a state or local prison. Courts are in session, prisons can 
be visited, and police headquarters are staffed when the summer institute is in 
session, as opposed to the evening hours during which multiple week courses are 
held. 

Education workshops are also enhanced by the time available in a four-week 
summer institute. More lessons may be demonstrated, more visual materials may 
be used, more and longer sessions may be scheduled, and more time exists to 
foster participant interaction. The closeness and camaraderie which is likely to 
develop in a four-week summer institute is unmatched in training formats during 
which time is at a premium, especially the multiple week course format. 

Curriculum development is also enhanced by a tour-week summer institute 
program. Sufficient time exists for groups of teachers to meet, interact, research. 
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develop, and compile appropriate materials and to eonsull with both the law and 
education faculty. In the Cincinnati program, teachers work in groups of three or 
four and prepare units of three to five weeks, complete with appropriate lessons 
and activities for specific grade levels. Each unit, submitted by teachers on 
dittoed sheets, is duplicated, collated, and made available to institute par- 
ticipants. Disseminating these units among institute participants serves to 
provide each teacher with a rich resource of materials specifically designed for 
classroom use. 

While it is important to recognize these advantages, it should be realized that a 
four-week summer institute such as that conducted by the Center is significantly 
more expenjiive than other training programs. Program costs vary considerably, 
however, depending upon such factors as: (I) the number of participants; (2) 
tuition; (3) stipends; (4) law faculty; (5) education faculty; and (6) books and 
materials. 

During its first two years, the Center conducted two completely different four- 
week course*, simultaneously. In 1975, the format was revised and the cost factor 
significantly reduced by offering only one basic course in which all 45 
participants were involved. Substantive presentations were made to all 
participants, secondary and elementary alike. However, separate education 
workshops, each led by an experienced. Center-trained teacher, were provided 
for the 20 secondary teachers and 25 elementary teachers participating in the 1975 
program. The skill of the faculty in presenting substantive law and the use of 
separate education workshops for elementary and secondary teachers minimized 
problems that might have resulted from the new^ format. In fact, elementary par- 
ticipant assessments of the 1975 summer institute were significantly more positive 
than those for the picvious year, in which a separate elementary course was 
conducted. 

All participants in the program received free tuition, texts and instruc- 
tional materials, a S200 stipend, and eight quarter hours of graduate credit from 
the University of Cincinnati. Budgetary figures for the 1974, 1975, and 1976 
programs are contained in Table 2. (Note that, unlike the multiple week 
program, all substantive law faculty were paid.) They illustrate what types of 
expenses, exclusive of administrative costs, are likely to be incurred in a 
fourAveek summer institute and how those expenses may vary. 

Reflections and Retommendations 

Periodic and systematic Center-conducted evaluations and a 1975 a.ssessment 
by Dr. John \Vick and his Northwestern University staff point to the 
effectiveness of the Center's teacher education programs. Both indicate that the 
intensive four-week summer institute has the greatest impact upon teachers and 
students. However, that progra: relatively high cost, limited enrollment possi- 
bilities, and large time commitment for each participant are factors which temper 
its use! especially when contrasted with the .nultiple week training model. By 
blending both, particularly within a community-based focus, the relative 
strengths of each may be combined to produce a comprehensive^ in-service 
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consolidation into one p rot; ran. 

Center'- 1 ra ined area teachers. Cost savings attributable to 
using one instead of two at each level ( s e^onda ry and 
elementary) . 
^Provided to each participant, free of charge. 



teacher education program, a program with the potential of involving large 
numbers of educators. 

No person or group contemplating a program of in-service teacher education 
should overlook incentives for participants. University affiliation enables you to 
award graduate credit for participation in a training program. This is of critical 
importance. Tuition support, an allowance for books and materials, and the 
granting of stipends, especially in a summer program lasting several weeks, are 
other important incentives. While each adds to the overall cost, at least one or 
more should be present to attract qualified participants, especially in a teacher 
education program seeking to become established. 

Special efforts should be made tQ obtain a faculty knowledgeable in the 
law and in teachihg about it, especially to a group of educators. I recommend 
systematic evaluative procedures as a means of monitoring this part of the 
training program. These efforts may be either qualitative (i.e., written 
participant comments about each speaker) or quantitative (i.e., participant 
judgements on a rank order scale), though a combination of both may be best. 
The resulting data may be compiled and used for internal purposes or shared with 
each speaker as a means of stren^hening his presentation. 

Field experiences, especially a police ride-along, should be part of every 
teacher education program. Likewise, many important and intere.sting issues, 
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with state or national implications, are initiated in local courts. Some of these 
reach the highest state appellate court and even the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Such situations should be exploited, because the controversies are locally 
based and the litigants readily accessible. Community resources of this sort play 
an important role in stimulating interest and providing insight iiyo law and the 
criminal justice system. 

Curriculum development is an important element of any teacher education 
program. Teachers should not only be exposed ta the variety of materials avail- 
able for classroom use, but also should engage in a critical analysis of these 
materials. It's a good idea to foster discussion about the relationship of law 
studies to the curriculum, particularly with respect to possible entry points'. These 
discussions can help teachers implement law studies in their own classes. 

There is danger, however, in assuming ihat teachers know how to design and 
use appropriate materials for the classroom. Thus teacher education programs 
should instruct about suitable teaching strategies at various grade levels, with 
opportunities for teachers to prepare a teaching unit (i.e., a series of sequentially 
developed lessons relating to one of the course topics) for their specific grade 
level. These efforts are particularly needed in programs involving elementary 
teachers, because a critical need continues for K-6 materials and curriculum 
planmng. 

Money, or the lack of it, is a perpetual problem confronting law-related 
projects. T[he costs of teacher education programs vary considerably, but I've 
tried to suggest ways in which many programs might reduce costs without sacri- 
ficing program quality. The ever present realities of financing a teacher education 
program, however, may ultimately be the most significant factor influencing 
adoption of a particular mode of teacher education. 

The Cincinnati Center, with its strong university affiliation, stands as one 
project which seeks to integrate teacher education programs and support services 
within a community-based focus. Its approach is recommended for the consider- 
ation of anyone currently involved with or contemplating the initiation of a com- 
prehensive in-service teacher education program in law-related education. 
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Following-up t:he 
Teacher Educatiion 

Program 



Editor's Note 



In talking to people around the 
country who wrote articles for this 
issue, one theme kept coming up 
again and again: workshops, seminars, 
and in-service courses, no matter how 
well designed and executed, can '/ 
guarantee that teachers will actually 
begin teaching about law and tJje legal 
process. That *s why a great deal of the 
staff time and money devoted to law- 
related teacher education is now being 
reserved for follow-up activities \ 
designed to maintain the enthusiasm of 
teachers and provide them with rein- 
forcement for their efforts in imple- 



menting law studies. 

The article that makes up this 
section is not intended to be definitive, 
but rather to provide an introduction 
to the state of the art at this time and 
to serve as the beginning of what we 
hope will be a continuing dialogue on 
the various approaches to providing 
teachers with follo w-up as.sistance. 
This article was based on interviews 
with many of thexontributors to this 
book and written materials submitted 
by some contributors. The interviews 
took place in the spring and summer of 
1976, • 
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What to Do When 
the Workshop's Over 

Charles J. Whi|;e, III 



The term *'follow-up" is probably a little misleading. It suggests an activity 
that is supplementary, something useful but not really essential. Actually, 
follow-up activities seem to be increasingly at the core of projects* efforts. David 
Naylor/s description of the Cincinnati program and Don Vetter and Jerry Para- 
dises description of the Maryland program (both in the previous section) provide 
e.^amples of follow-up activities well integrated into the teacher education design. 
Participants in some programs spend more time in follow-up activities than in the 
original workshop. For example, the Constitutional Rights Foundation's Youth 
and the Administration of Justice program educates teachers for 10 days each 
surr^mer, but holds 1 1 in-service meetings during the subsequent school year,^ with 
other meetings scheduled in later years. Other projects use follow-up as a means 
of reaching new participants. The Colorado Legal Education Program conducts 
9n(i week workshops forieams of teachers and community people each summer, 
but many more people are reached through a wide variety of Activities taking 
place in the school year. In the first year of the program, for example, 38 persons 
received the intensive one week training, while more than 506 were reached by 
follow-up activities. And in some projects, follow-up activities are built so closely 
into tht teacher education model that it is almost impossible to separate the two. 
Multiple week programs during the school year usually require teachers to try out 
strategies and activities on their own classes while participating in the in- 
service course. A coordinator approach to teachier education, in which teachers 
learn of new strategies in their own classrooms and try them out with their own 
students, provides the.same opportunity for feedback and assistance. 

Follow-up programs are getting all this attention because they can do so much, 
both pedagogically and in program development. They can solidify participants' 
commitment to the program, enrich participants* knowledge and understanding 
of law and law-related techniques, and build team spirit among all participants 

Charl^ J. White, III is Assistant Staff Director of the American Bar 
Associah'on's Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship. The 
Special Co>iimittee is located at 1 155 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. Its \ 
teleph one n um ber is 3 12-94 7-3 960. \ \ 
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and resouice persons. They can also provide an opportunity for curriculum 
development and constitute an ongoing form of evaluation. Besides helpmg 
participants, programs can be a means of building support in the schools and in 
the community for law-related education.-Through follow-up, justice agency 
representatives and community volunteers can be more closely tied to the 
program. Follow-up can also improve the program's visibility among parents and 
in the general community while keeping school administrators and teachers 
aware of the program. 

There are so many variables regarding follow-up activities— goals of the 
project, type of initial teacher education effort, available staff and funds— that it 
is impossible to provide guidelines that will be right for aU programs. What this 
article tries to do. instead, is to suggest some general considerations regarding 
follow-up and discuss some follow-up activities that projects around the country 
have used successfully. 

TYPES OF FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 

This section is devoted to some follow-up services used successfully by law- 
related education programs. It*s not intended to be a defmitive compilation of all 
approachcj: in the field, but rather to give you a sense of the range of possibilities. 

Further Education Programs 

Probably the most common form of follow-up is an additional education 
program. These additional programs vary greatly in size, cost, and compre- 
hensiveness. Here are some examples of wha' projects have come up with. 

Panrwr-Teacher Plans 

Texas' Law in a Changing Society project has made this approach a key 
feature of its follow-up effort. Each teacher who is educated in a summer 
seminar in turn educates another teacher during the school year. The project 
provides double sets of materials during the seminar, so that each partner-teacher 
will ultimately receive the same materials as the teacher who attended the: 
seminar. Throughout the school year, the project staff is ready to suggest ways in 
which teachers can work with partner-teachers, and the staff periodically offers 
workshops of an hour or two for teachers and partner-teachers. The staff uses 
these workshops to discuss some common questions which may have come up 
about integrating law into the curriculum and to introduce new materials. 
According to Lanette Baker of the project's staff, the project has found that 
teachers must not try to teach their partner-teacher everything at once. Instead of 
trying to give thr partner-teacher a crash course in substantive law and teaching 
strategies, it's far better for the teacher to work with the partner-teacher lesson 
by lesson throughout the semester or school year. Ideally, they should meet about 
once a week and should attempt to work as closely as possible in implementing 
the law curriculum. 
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Leaders flip Training ^-^^^ 

Another kind of follow-up training is to provide extra help for key participants 
who will move into leadership roles. Only a few persons are reached by these 
programs, but obviously they can havC'very wide impact. 

California's Law in a Free Society pr\:>ject conducts special leadership 
training seminars each August. These sessions are attended by key representatives 
of each program around the state. Not only do they provide initial training for 
new programs, but they also give existing programs further assistance. Periodic 
leadership meetings during the school year provide the same function. (For 
further information about the project's leadership training, see pp, 88-89.) 
Leadership training can also occur locally. Outstand-ng teachers in programs 
sponsored by Cincinnati's Center for Law-Related Education receive additional 
training and serve as education coordinators in lO-week courses during the 
school year or the four week summer institute.. 

Follow- Up Programs Using the Same Format as the Initial Program 

Another approach to follow-up is to provide more of the same. As Keith 
Birke.s' article (p. 98) points out, the Missouri statewide project's follow-up 
course is very closely modeled on the project's initial course. The follow-up 
course, like the original, is offered through the University of Missouri-Columbia 
Extension Division, carries the same amount of credit, is offered by the same 
' mixture of education specialist.s and volunteer lawyers, and is structured around 
the same nine topics. As with the original course, professional personnel and 
teachers at all grade levels and subject areas are encouraged to enroll. The 
difference is that the follow-up course goes more deeply into the topics, with 
participants reading more cases and receiving more help in briefing cases and 
using the case study method. 

The advanced course was developed largely in response to the interest of 
persons taking the first course, and it would seem to have the advantage of using 
a course organization and method of delivery that had already proved their worth. 
To prevent confusion, the project was very careful to distinguish between the 
follow-up course and the original dcurse in all promotional literature. 

Follow- Up Programs Using Different Formats 

Most follow-up programs seem to involve a .somewhat different format from 
the initial training effort. For example, Oregon's Tri-County Law-Related 
Education Project reaches participants initially through a variety of awareness 
programs. Its follow-up efforts include an 11-week in-service course on intro- 
ducing law studies, a special seminar ^'Advanced Law-Related Education" for 
those who took the introductory course, and a course on leadership skills for 
graduates of the introductory and advanced courses. This last course assumes 
participants have a great deal of substantive information and attempts to provide 
models for dissemination. Each of these courses carries three hours of university 
credit. 
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In-service courses during the school year are a very common form of follow-up 
for participants of summer insiiluies. For example, the Cincinnati Center for 
Law-Related Education offers five in-service courses each semester. Each course 
lasts 10 weeks and focuses on a different aspect of law-related education. The 
courses can introduce new.participanis to the subject, but the can serve as readily 
as follow-up for participants in the program's intensive summer institute. 

Texas' Law in a Changing Society project uses staff development sessions 
during the school year both to follow-up for trained teachers and to introduce 
new teachers to various aspects of Jaw-related education. These sessions are 
generally held on the staff development days required by law in Texas for the 
further instruction of tcairhers. That means that the project can conduct sessions 
on school time and spread them out over the year. 

Oklahoma's Law for Public School Use project runs a very extensive program 
of workshops as follow-ups to its two week summer seminar. Ira Eyster, the 
project's director, reports thai in a representative year the project ran evening 
mini-workshops in all 23 communities represented at the summer seminar. These 
workshops combined follow-up with awareness programs. Project staff showed a 
film on the need for law-related education and discussed how the statewide 
project could help local efforts. In addition, local teachers discussed their per- 
ceptions of the program. The project is now planning six regional workshops 
which will be more ambitious. Participants will gather in the evening for dinner 
and introductory remarks, and a workshop will follow the next day. These work- 
shops will provide new ideas and materials for people who've already been 
trained, but they're principally intended to get other lawyers, administrators, and 
teachers enthusiastic and involved in the program. 

The project also conducts a special one-day follow-up workshop for all 
participants. This workshop, which is held at the University of Oklahoma's 
Center for Continuing Education, is offered about a month after school starts. 
Participants receive a $15.00 stipend for attending. If they pool their trans- 
portation, travel reimbursement is available. The meeting begins with a dinner on 
Friday evening and continues with a workshop on Saturday. This workshop is 
more precisely follow-up in character. National experts are generally brought in 
to conduct sessions, and teachers are given plenty of opportunity to discuss their 
own materials and activities. In addition, curricula that has been developed by 
Oklahoma teachers can also be demonstrated for participants. 

The Colordado Legal Education Program is particularly active in follow-up 
activities. It works closely with the teams of educators, students, and community 
people it educates during the summer and, since it is statewide and deals with a 
very wide variety of districts, including sophisticated urban areas and isolated 
rural districts, it is exceptionally flexible in the kinds of follow-up services it 
offers. In some districts, follow-up has consisted of organizing in-service days 
around such topics as values and law, the inquiry method, and law-related 
techniques. In other districts, follow-up has consisted of half day awareness 
wC>rkshops tor all interested teachers. The original team is helpful here in doing 
presentations and sharing their experiences, as well as in recommending other 
local people to make presentations. 
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The project also offers more ambitious follo.vy-up efforts, both in its home area 
of Boulder and in areas scattered throughout the state. This spring, for example/' 
the project's staff worked with three districts on three wholly different ways of 
bringing follow-up to teachers. In Boulder, project staff offered a law-related 
education program for elementary teachers five afternoons after school, with one 
session on a Saturday. A program in neighboring districts was offered every 
Tuesday night, for a total of 30 hours in the semester. A third program was 
offered 180 miles away. The distance made a multiple week program impractical, 
and no release time for teachers was forthcoming from the district. Therefore, 
the model chosen was an intensive two day workshop offered over a weekend, 
with a half day a month later to find what teachers had done and to give them an 
opportunity for feedback and an exchange of ideas. 

Almost all of the Colorado follow-up programs can be taken for college credit, 
since the project*s principal staff persons are affiliated wi^h several major uni- 
versities, including the University of Colorado and the University of Wyoming. 
The incentive for college credit is particularly important for those teachers who 
can*t get release time. 

The Constitutional Rights Foundation's Youth and the Administration of 
Justice program deals with the teachers in a single area, and therefore can offer a 
comprehensive and consistent approach to law-related education. If the watch- 
word of the Colorado project's follow-up services is flexibility, the watchword of 
CRF*s is integration. 

As the tentative project calendar show^ (see next page), a variety of in- 
service activities for teachers are closely linked to the project's curriculum and 
field experiences for students. A few items might require explanation, -''Core 
teachers** are high school social studies teachers who have been trained in the 
program and are teaching a course making use of the project's materials and 
services. ''Feeder teachers'* are junior high schpol teachers trained in the 
program who are integrating the law into the regular course of study with the 
assistance of peer teachers (high school students) from the core teachers' class- 
rooms. 

Notice that the beginning weeks of school are reserved for core teachers and 
feeder teachers to meet with administrators and other teachers to discuss the 
program. Particularly on the high school level, the program involves such inno- 
vations as taking students away from their normal class work to go on field 
excursions and peer teach in other schools. Students will inevitably miss other 
teachers* classes, and that may cause some resentment. Administrators may feel 
that the program raises certain logistical problems. The project has found that 
the best way to meet these concerns is by having teachers in each school meet with 
as many of their colleagues as possible to explain the program*s operation and 
benefits. 

The in-service days consist of four-hour meetings scheduled after school, or 
six-hour meetings on Saturday. The in-service days are closely tied to the pro- 
gram*s suggested curriculum. For example, the first portion of the curriculum 
deals with an overview of the system, and in the fjrst in-service day participants 
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Youth and the Administration of Justice 

Tentative Project Calendar, August-November, 1976 

Date(s)/Event 

August 16-27/Summer Inservlce Workshops— Core and Feeder Teachers 
September I3/School Begins 

September 13-30/Cor'? Teachers meet with respective school faculties and 
administration to discuss program, student released time for peer teaching, 
Lawyer-ln-The-Classroom Program. 

September 13-30/Feeder Teachers meet with school administration to discuss 
pe'^r teachers on campus and Youth and Justice program. 
September 15-October 1/Administration of Youth and Justice pre-test to project 
students (schedule to be announced). 

September 20-October 15/Unlt I— The System. Peer teaching begins (see Crime 
Survey). 

September 30/lnservice Day (Core Teachers) 4-8 p.m. (Location to be 
announced). The System Progress Report/ Peer Teaching/ Volunteers/Special 
Resource Speaker. 

October ll/Inser\ice Day (Core Teachers) 4-8 p.m. (Locations to be 
announced/. The Badge (\}n\i 11) Introduction/Available Resource Speakers and 
Field E.xperience Lists/Justice Agency representatives (L.A.P.D., C.H.P.) on 
hand to discuss agency visitation and possible learning experiences/Special Re- 
source Speaker/Use of Police Patrol game/New classroom activities on the 
police role. 

October 15/Unit Report Due: The System (Observers interview and collect) 
olnobcr 15-Novembcr 30/Unit II— The Badge 

October 27/Inservice Day (Core Teachers) 4-8 p.m. (Location to be an- 
nounced). Audio-visual orientation and instruction/Equipmeni/Copy work/ 
Media programs including Child Abuse, Crime and the Environment, The Pasa- 
dena Police Survey, and Kids in Crisis/How to train students to peer teach media 
program.s. 

November 4/Area^Meeting (All project teachers) 4-5 p.m. (Locations to be 
announced). Peer Teaching: progress report, problem solving, available lessons, 
setting dates/feedback to Education Director. 

November 23/Inservlce Day (Core and Feeder Teachers) 4-8 p.m. (Location to be 
announced). The Gavel (Unit 111) Introduction/ Available Resource Speakers and 
Field Experience Tests/Justice Agency representatives (D.A., P.D., C.A., 
Courts) on hand to discuss agency visitation and possible learning 
experiences//?//? Off, a new simulation game/The Witness Project/Fall 
Conference plans. 

November 3()/Unit Report Due: The Badge (Observers interview and collect) 
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hear a special resource speaker who will seek to help them understand the causes 
ofcrime, the operation of the criminal justice system, and other related topics. A 
large portion of the day will be devoted to meeting the educational concerns of 
teachers. How will these lessons and activities be made operational? How will 
peer teaching and field experiences work? How can the project's materials be 
used? What problems can be anticipated, and how can they be met? Notice that 
in most of the in-service meetings a teacher's guide for the unit is handed out. 
This gives teachers materials they can take home with them, and helps them be- 
come familiar with the curriculum before they are required to teach it. 

The proje^ct's other kind of in-service is the area meeting, which is attended by 
core and feeder teachers in each of the 12 administrative areas in the Los Angeles 
City school system. These meetings are also held after school, but are a great 
deal shorter, leather than being offered by the project sta^f, they arc offered by 
the area coordjinators (teachers trained by the project). Their purpose is to iron 
out problems that may have come up in field excursions or peer teaching, and to 
facilitate comn unication between the core and feeder teachers. In addition, these 
mectmgs can bsi? used for teachers to share their experiences and home-grown 
materi^s. 

The Youth and (he Administration of Justice follow-up program is closely tied 
to reports from teachers on their experience with each unit, and to pre- and post- / 
testing of students. I'll discuss these aspects of fpllow-up later in this article. 

\, 

The Lav Resource Personnel Service 

AlmosVall law-related teacher education programs make a real effort to intro- 
duce teachers to such community resource persons as lawyers, judges, and repre- 
sentatives of justice agencies. Many programs also try to involve participants in 
field excursions lo courts, correctional institutions, and other places where Ihcy 
can see law in action. Everyone seems to agree that such experiences are usually 
the highlight of teacher education programs. However, teachers turned on by this 
array of community resources may not know how they can secure them for their 
own classes or may simply lack the time ia*tiiake the phone calls and necessary 
arrangements. Thai's why several programs around the country have made pro- 
viding help on community resources an essential part of their follow-up activity. 
This effort has paid dividends. For example, David Naylor reports that each year 
Cincinnati's Center. for Law-Related Education arranges for more than 10,000 
children to participate in field experiences. 

There are several ways of providing help. A program may function as a broker 
between teachers and community persons. Teachers call the program and 
indicate that they need a speaker with a certain expertise or a field experience to 
fill a particular need. The program then works with its master list of resource 
persons and field experiences and arranges something for lh6 indicated dates. A 
more direct approach is providing teachers with the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of resource persons. Not only will this facilitate classroom 
appearances of these persons, but it will permit the establishment of a *'hotline" 
service between teachers and resource persons. Teachers can phone in questions 
to these persons and usually receive answers within 24 hours. 
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Handbooks for Participants 

Another approach to follow-up is to provide participants with a handbook 
containing basic information about the program, including answers to commonly 
asked question?, solutions for problems that may come up, and an indication of 
where to turn for further help. The intention is to make it easier for them to 
implement the program by giving them everything they need in a simple, easy to 
follow format. I 

An example is the Teacher GuLJines of the Constitutional Rights 
Foundation's Youth and the Administration of Justice program. This handbook 
is given to all participants in the training program. The book is loose-leaf, so that 
pages can be added knd deleted easily. It is not typeset, but rather offset printed 
from typewritten copy. A representative edition contains 95 pages, divided into 
four sections. Each i^^ printed on a different color paper for easy reference. 
' The first section coi^itains a general description of the program. It includes a 
curriculum outline for the school year, indicating general topics^ curriculum 
goals and desired student skills, and field experience and peer teaching possi- 
bilities for each unit, ih addition, it contains suggestions on how students can be 
used as a resource in the program. 

The second section contains guidelines for peer teaching. Included is a defi- 
nition of peer teaching, a rationale, and guidelines for teachers on such topics as 
recruiting peer teachers, training peer teachers, facilitating the experience, and 
debriefing and evaluating peer teaching. There are even maps showing roads 
between each high school and junior high school which will cooperate in the peer 
teacher program, as, well as the names and telephone numbers of participating 
teachers at each school. 

The third section provides detailed guidelines for using community resource 
persons in the classroom. It covers the whole process, from planning and making 
arrangements to following-up the visit. (The names, addresses, and phone 
' numbers of community resource persons are given in the project's curriculum 
materials.) 

The final section contains audio-visual guidelines. It indicates the time and 
place of workshops on the mechanical and creative aspects of audio-visual 
programs ^nd student-produced learning packets. (These workshops may be 
attended by both the students and teachers.) The section also includes an inven- 
tory of available audio-visual equipment, supply request forms for this equip- 
ment, media log forms, and guidelines for the use of a-v equipment. It concludes 
with an annotated catalogue of films and filmstrips pertinent to each unit, 
including purchase and rental prices and addresses for placing orders. 

According to Dick Weintraub of the project's staff, the handbook has made 
things a lot easier for teachers and has increased the number who actively 
participate in the program. It would seem that similar guidelines could benefit 
many projects around the country, particularly those which seek to involve the 
community or engage in other nontraditional activities. 
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Communicatihg with Participants, 

Projects around the country use a wide variety of means to keep in touch with 
persons who have participated in one of their programs. These vary greatly in 
cost and complexity, but even the simplest serves the essential purpose of re- 
minding participants that the project is still going and that someone still cares 
about their attempts to teach about law. 

Sometimes the follow-up communication is as simple as a phone call in which 
project staff ask how things are going, what problems have been encountered, . 
what birategies have been developed that other participants might like to know 
about, and how the project itself can help. But, as Mary Jane Turner and Roxy 
Peslello of the Colorado program suggest, it doesn't so much matter what you 
say, just that you say it, People who've been through the program like to be 
remembered, particularly those from smaller or outlying districts. They'll 
appreciate your interest and that may spur them to do more about law-related 
education. 

Letters perform much tiie same function. Lynda Falkenstein reports that the 
Oregon project routinely sends a letter to all workshop participants summarizing 
the workshop and emphasizing the services of the project. Other projects send 
informal and newsy letters throughout the school year, providing information 
about new materials and about what 9iher people in the area are doing. Of 
course, letters are particularly valuable for statewide programs, where phone 
calls may be prohibitively expensive. In Oklahoma, for example, everyone who 
has participated in the program receives informational letters twice a year. 

A slightly more elaborate alternative is a newsletter for teachers. On the next 
page you'll find the first part of a four page newsletter produced for teachers 
by the St. Louis Law and Education Project. Linda Riekes points out that the 
design is intended to be eye-catching (even at the risk of corniness). It is repro- 
duced on brightly. colored paper for the same reason. The style is informal, 
serving to tell teachers briefly about resources they may need or about new games 
and activities developed by other teachers. A newsletter like this is a good way of 
linking people in the program and encouraging them to submit ideas of their own 
about teachfng law. 

A more elaborate newsletter (almost a magazine) is produced by the Cincinnati 
Center for Law-Related Education. This newsletter— Focw5 ow Lqw—\s sent to 
all educators and resource people who are now participating or have participated 
in a Center training program; A typical issue contains new teaching strategies, 
information about Center programs and services (including information on in- 
service courses and the law resource personnel service), an article on careers in 
law, an article on new laws in Ohio, and an article on recent Supreme Court * 
decisions. The newsletter, which generally runs around 20 pages, is typeset but 
contains no photographs or illustiations. It appears twice a year. 

There are several journals of law-related education which serve some follow-up 
functions but differ significantly from newsletters. While newsletters are 
generally informal and contain mostly nitty-gritty information for teachers and 
resource people— strategies, information on materials, information on field 
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experience opportunities— journals may include a section on strategies but 
mostly consist of articles providing background information, reports of polls and 
studies, and rationales for law-related education. For example, the New York 
statewide program publishes the Journal of Law, Youth and Citizenship: A 
Journal for Advocates of Law-Related Education. The Journal is typeset and 
contains some photographs. A representative issue was 44 pages long and con- 
tained articles on prison reform and the need for prisons, an interview with a 
chief of police, student reactions to law-related education, an article on basic 
legal concepts for citizenship education, and a unit of study for teaching about 
police. The Journal is published three times a year. 

Creating a Law Center/Materials Center 

Another possibility for follow-up is creating a law-related center where 
teachers can browse through materials, see lesson ideas which are on display, and 
share ideas with other teachers. These centers can also function as media centers, 
making both audio-visual and written materials available on loan. 

Oklahoma's Law for Pubjic School Use project has maintained an audio- 
visual center for several years. With the assistance of a grant from the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the project was able to purchase a number 
of key films in the field and make them available without charge. It estimates that 
it has received as many as 500 to 600 requests in a year, and that 40,000 to 50,000 
students each year see the films and filmstrips. Knowing that external funding 
cannot be continued indefinitely, the project has tried to induce school districts 
to purchase law-related materials. For example, it has sent letters to all participants 
urging them to encourage their school districts to buy law-related audio-visual 
materials. The letters indicated what participants will have to do to get 
their districts interested, who they'll have to see, and what sources of money 
(e.g., titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act) might be available. 
The intention is to place these materials permanently in the district's resource 
center, yei_ another step in making law-related education a part of the basic 
education program. 

Curriculum Development 

A number of projects have built curriculum development into their teacher 
education and follow-up design. Donald Vetter and Gerard Paradis discuss the 
Maryland project's curriculum development and follow-up on pages 187-190 of 
their article. Cincinnati's Center for Law-Related Education last year created the 
first of what it hopes will be a series of curriculum booklets on law and the 
criminaljustice system. Focw5o;/Po//ce.' Why, Whatand W^/io.^ is designed for in- 
class use at the upper secondary level. It is designed to help students critically 
examine significant issues relating to the police. It uses an open-ended approach, 
incorporating inquiry and value clarification techniques. 

The Oklahoma project has engaged in several types of curriculum develop-: 
ment. It has worked with teachers and community people in Oklahoma City to 
develop a law-related curriculum specially tailored for innovative schools in areas 
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which contain a high percentage of potential dropouts. Another curriculum 
project has involved working with the state department of education's 
curriculum division to identify, gather, and refine a number of outstanding units 
in law-related education which will be the basis of a curriculum guide. Twenty- 
five elementary and secondary teachers, working in teams for the most 
part, have prepared draft units which were critiqued by community resource 
people and by other teachers trained by the project. Curriculum developers have 
also come together for three joint meetings to discuss each other's efforts. In 
addition, the project has sought to work with a number of the largest school 
systems throughout the state to come up with guidelines as to how law-related 
education units may be integrated into the K-12 curriculum, with special 
attention on the most appropriate levels for units and means of avoiding dupli- 
cation. 

Teachers working on developing curricula are, of course, further deepening 
their understanding of law and sharpening their skills. In addition, the new cur- 
riculum units can be presented at in-service workshops and thus contribute 
greatly to the further education of other teachers. The new units can also be field 
tested by teachers participating in the follow-up program. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation is a form of follow-up since it can seek to determine (1) what 
teachers are doing, (2) what effect the law program is having on students, and (3) 
how teachers and students feel about the program. Some projects use both 
formal and informal means to gather this information. For example, the Cin- 
cinnati Center for Law-Related Education has taken surveys of what teachers are 
doing and what they would like the Center to do for them. Formal evaluations 
have included a study of the program^s effect upon students. Besides the infor- 
mation they yield to the project, both formal and informal means of evaluation 
may stimulate more law-related education in the classroom by rejninding teachers 
that the project still cares what they do. 

The teacher unit reports of the Youth- and the Administration of Justice 
program are probably representative of most informal follow-up evaluations. 
The six-page questionnaire begins by asking teachers which lessons they taught 
and which they feel were most or least suicessfuK It continues by asking them 
whether or not the content was comprehensive, and then asks them what changes 
they would make in the unites content. It seeks to determine if'the unit had any 
ethnic/ racial, sexist, or' other bias, and asks teachers how much time they think' 
should be spent on the unit. 

Another group of questions centers on the program's materials. Was the 
Teacher's Manual for the unit useful? Were the individual lesson plans in the 
Manual too detailed or not detailed enough? Is the reading level of the Student 
Booklet too high, about right, or too low? Were students interested in the text, 
and did the teacher use it regularly? 

A third set of questions deals with field experiences. Teachers are asked to 
describe briefiy each field trip and indicate how many students participated. They 
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are asked if any of their students engaged in peer teaching, and, if so, to describe^ 
the experience. 

Then they are asked if they used any of the program's a-v supplies, how they 
used them, if they encountered any difficulties, and if they attended any of the 
program's a-v workshops. A final question give them plenty of space to put in 
any additional comments or recommendations. 

The program is very serious about these reports. They are collected from each 
participating teacher immediately after each unit of study has been completed, 
and they are an important element in determining the program's materials and 
services in subsequent years. 

Providing Continuing Help in Program Development 

Many projects feel that they have the responsibility of helping those embarking 
on law-related education programs become self-sufficient. That means providing 
them wi;h help in securing external funding (e.g., researching funding sources 
and writing funding proposals), as well as help in institutionalizing the program 
(e.g., increasing its visibility, building links to the community, convincing school 
administrators that it should be a part o.f the regular school program). 

This topic is obviously a very large one, and I'm not able to devote the 
necessary space to it here. However, YEFC's The $$ Game: A Guidebook on the 
Funding of Law-Related Educational Programs contains articles on many 
aspects of law-related fund raising, public relations, and institutionalization. 
For further information on this booklet, please consult the section on further 
resources (pp. 220-21). 

PUTTING ON A FOLLOW-UP PROGRAM 

The Netd for Flexibility 

In planning the follow-up program, remember that it should be as closely tied 
to the project's goals as the initial teacher education effort, and should be flexible 
enough to meet the diverse needs of participants. If one of your objectives is 
inducing a number of teachers from several grade levels to integrate law into their 

I regular curricj^Jum, you may wish to devise a shotgun strategy for follow-up, 
providing awareness workshops on various topics throughout the school year. 

I On the other hand, if you're seeking to develop a semester course at a single 
grade level, your follow-up may entail getting together teachers at that grade level 
an^ providing them with an in-depth introduction to law-related education. For 
example, in one district in Colorado follow-up took the form of a 30 hour, course 

\ (offering university credit) which was taken by all ninth grade teachers. During 
this program, a ninth grade law-related course was developed and teachers' skills 
and confidence were built. And that didn't end the follow-up effort; since the 
course was then pilot tested and evaluated, and feedback was sought from 
teachers. Afterwards, several teachers got together/ with the project's staff to 
revise the course. The hoped-for ultimate outcome Nyas the institutionalization of 
this course in the regular program of the school. , 
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Another reason for flexibility is that the first participants in the program may 
have a set notion of where law should go in the curriculum and what grade levels 
should be emphasized. However, in follow-up sessions considerable interest may 
develop in other approaches and grade levels.- Perhaps there will be interest in a 
program for slow learners or poor readers. If the follow-up efforts do their job, 
they should be flexible enough to identify appropriate methods and materials for 
all these needs and reach out to both new participants and to those who have 
participated in the program previously. 

There's another reason for a flexible follow-up effort. You may feel that 
you're about to lose a district, either because the teachers and community people 
who were originally trained'seem to lack energy and will, or because the district 
itself is wary of committing resources to law-related education. A follow-up 
program can be a means of finding some new people with the time and effort to 
get the program off the ground. Once you've found some people who are 
movers, a follow-up program can be a means of identifying other people and 
thinl^ing of alternative ways of promoting law studies within the district. 

What Staff? 

All of our contributors agreed on one point: follow-up doesn't happen by 
itself. There has to be a steady source of encouragement (and materials and 
resources) if follow-up efforts are to get off the ground. Someone has to make 
phone calls, set dates for follow-up workshops and secure locations, get speakers 
for the workshops, and pass the word to participants and new recruits. That 
means, almost inevitably, that there will have to be a professional staff, even if 
on a part time basis. . 

That doesn't mean, however, that the professional staff will put the follow-up 
program on by itself. Experienced teachers have an important role to play. Most 
of the people 1 talked to in researching this article believed that teachers may be 
intimidated by high-powered experts who seem to possess a knowledge of law 
and teaching techniques very far beyond their own-. They may, then, feel more 
comfortable with — and learn more from — their peers, other teachers from their 
state or district who are in the classroom every day trying to implement law. 

However, you can't assume that all teachers are capable of becoming teacher 
educators. Teacher education maybe a special skill that not all good classroom 
teachers possess. What a professional staff can do, then, is identify those who 
may have these skills and try to provide them with the training that will enable 
them to be comfortable as teacher educators. 

Follow-up efforts don't have to be centralized. In fact, the limitations are great- 
on any central staff, and programs afe ultimately best administered by those 
closest to the schools. Projects around the country thus seem increasingly to be 
devoting their attention to helping U^cal teams of educators and lawyers learn to 
carry on their own follow-up. The project's professional staff can help them to 
learn how to structure a workshop, secure resource people, and integrate 
follow-up into the classroom program. 

Law-related projects have evolved a number of means of encouraging 
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competent local direction of projects. 1 have already provided a brief description 
of the Law in a Free Society project's leadership training sessions. In Texas, in 
each site where a major :>cminar is held, the school district is. asked to provide a 
full time, or at least a part time, coordinator for the law-related program. This 
person assists teachers in getting materials and resource^pe^kers, arranging field 
trips, and providing other services which facilitate the program in the classroom. 
The central staff assists the coordinator ip selecting and purchasing audio- 
visual materials and in planning for their Ideal dissemination. In addition, the 
staff provides ongoing consultant services for the district. 

The Maryland program has devised an unusual approach to building local 
programs around the state. The director of the program will establish an office 
for a year in each target area. He will work out of that office full time, assisted by 
a local educator. After completion of the pilot year, the director will move on to 
set up a new office, leaving the local educator in charge of the program. 

Decentralization can also occur on a local level. The Youth and the Adminis- 
^ation of Justice program has appointed coordinators in €ach of the 12 
Los Angeles districts and given them quite a bit of responsibility in running in- 
service area meetings, handling administrative problems, and helping project 
teachers and students communicate. The central staff monitors the work of the 
area coordinators and provides materials, but much of the program is in their 
hands, . 

Paying for Folio w-Up 

There are so many variables involved that it*s impossible to give hard figures as 
to what a follow-up effort might cost. However, most of the articles in this book 
have discussed at some length how teacher education costs might be kept down, 
and the same techniques can be used to hold 'down follow-up costs. Essentially, 
these techniques involve finding someone else-to pick up the bill. 

For example, tying follow-up to the regular in-service program of the school 
system should yield school facilities at no cost, in-service credit for teachers as an 
inducement to register, and thi assistance of the school system in publicizing the 
follow-up effort. If a follow-up course is offered for college credit, participants* 
tuition may meet some or all of the costs. School systems might purchase 
materials for the program, and publishers might be induced to provide compli- 
mentary copies to a faw-related materials center. 

Mary Jane Turner and Roxy Pestello of the Colorado program point out that 
this kind of support is far more likely to be forthcoming if project developers 
seek it from the very beginning. School administrators, university educators, and 
others must be convinced from the outset that this is an ongoing program, one 
with follow-up services designed to see that teacher education programs have a 
meaningful effect in the classroom. If they are convinced that the program has 
real substance, IheyVe far more likely to make a commitment to providing the 
in-kind services that will enable the program to keep going without major in- 
fusion*; of outside funding. 
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Some Tips on Follow-Up Programs 

1. Follow-up programs can*t be an afterthought; they have to be planned in 
conjunction with the intensive program. Besides increasing the likelihood of 
support from school systems and community groups, early planning should get 
you better participants. If prospective participants know that follow-up is 
integral to the program, they will be aware that you are making a commitment to 
them and have the right to ask them for a commitment in return. Participants 
willing to make this long term commitment will help the program succeed. 

2. Follow-up isn^t just for teachers. It should involve teachers, students, people^ 
from the community, and all resource people. The follow-up effort should be as 
broad-based as the intensive effort, and all participants should be made to feel 
that they are part of a team working to implement law-related education. 

3. Remember that different participants will require different things from the 
follow-up effort and try to meet as many of these needs as possible. Allow lots of 
rime for questions and comments by participants, and let participants help design 
the workshops and other components of the follow-up effort. 

4. Make the follow-up effort as convenient as possible for participants. If the 
program is local, find a central location convenient to most participants or 
establish centers throughout the city for follow-up. Another alternative, is to 
offer sessions on a revolving basis in various neighborhoods around the city. In a 
statewide program, remember that you can't expect participants to come long 
distances for most follow-up programs. Bring the programs to them. 

5. Don't try to do everything yourself. Seek out exceptional participants and 
give them extra training so that they can help lead the .follow-up effort. 

6. Take advantage of the many public relations possibilities of follow-up. 
Remember that all participants like to see their name in print, and that news- 
papers and other media are always interested in programs as innovative as law- 
related education. 

7. Let follow-up be a springboard for the eventual institutionalization of the 
program. Your range of continuing services should te a means of building 
bridges to the community, school systems, colleges and universities, teacher 
organizations, and the state education department. 

8. Remember that follow-up isn't all work. In some programs, a dinner kicks 
off the follow-up workshop; in other programs, a dinner or a party, or both, 
winds up the in-service course. And throughout, provide plenty of opportunity 
for participants to talk to each other informally. 
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Further Resources 




L ABA Publications on Law-Related Education 

The ABA Special Committee on Youth Education for Citizenship (YEFC) 
publishes a number of books and booklets on law-related education. Please send 
prepaid orders to YEFC, American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637. 

Re/lections on Law-Related Education (16 pp., paperback) Free 
Articles on the theory and practice of law-related education in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Directory of Law-Related Educational Activities (second edition) (81 pp.. 

paperback) .^^^^ 
State-by-staie listing providing information on >3ver 250 law-related projects. 
Each project description includes subjects emphasized, activities and materials 
used, number and sources of staff, number of students involved, sponsors, 
funding sources, and contact persons. Some listings no longer current. 

Curriculum Catalogues 
Bibliography of Law-Related Curriculum Materials: Annotated (second edition) 
(116 pp., paperback) ^^ '^ 

Lists and describes more than 1,000 books and pamphlets useful to K-12 teachers 
of law-related education. 

Media: An Annotated Catalogue of Law- Related Audio- Visual Materials (79 
pp., paperback) ^} -^ 

Describes over 400 films, filmstrips, records, tapes, and other audio-visual 
materials which can be useful in K-12 law-related education programs. 
Gaming: An Annotated Catalogue of Law-Related Games and Simulations 
(31 pp., paperback) ^'-^ 
Provides descriptions of over 130 law-related games and simulations useful to 

K-12 teachers. i 

(A set of the threejCurriculum Catalogues can be purchased for $2.00.) 
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Publications on Program Development 
Law-Related Education in America: Guidelines for the Future (240 pp., 
paperback) ^^[^ 
Reports on a survey of law-related education projects and funding sources active 
in the field, and recommends guidelines for administration, funding, and 
pedagogy of projects. 

The 55 Game: A . Guidebook on the Funding of Law-Related Educational 
Programs (68 pp. , paperback) ^} ;^ 

A series of articles offering suggestions on identifying funding sources, writing 
funding proposals, securing community support, and institutionalizing pro- 
grams. Also includes a guide to further information on private and public 
funding and a bibliography of materials on funding. 

II. Materials on Law-Related Teaching Strategies and Teacher Education 

We have listed below some publications which may be useful to those 
developing teacher education programs. YEFC's Bibliography lists many other 
materials which may be helpful, and we urge you to consult the Bibliography 
in planning your teacher education effort. 

Clark, Todd 

Education for Participation: A Development Guide fo/ Secondary School 

Programs in Law and Public Affairs 

Constitutional Rights Foundation (1974), 64 pp., paperback 

$3.(X) (address orders to: Constitutional Rights Foundation, 6310 San Vicente 

Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048) 

Provides several models for developing quality components of law-relat^ 
education programs, including conferences, field experiences, in-s^|:e 
programs, and the use of lawyers and law students. Also includes informdfTCm on 
funding and teaching materials and methods. Appendices include information on 
where to turn for further assistance. 

Colorado Legal Education Program 
Handbook of Legal Education Materials 

Social Science Education Consortium (1976), 240 pp., paperback 
Price available from publisher (address orders to: Social Science Education Con- 
sortium, 855 Broadway, Boulder, Colorado 80302) 

Educators critique over 75 law-related materials. Provides some guidelines for 
analyzing programs, and includes attorneys' reactions to some curricula. 

Gallagher, Arlene et al. 

Teacher Education Handbook: Law-Focused -^Education in the Elem&ntary 
School 

Law in American Society Foundation (1972), 44 pp., paperback 

$1.00 (address orders to:. Law in American Society Foundation, 33 North LaSalle, 

Suite 1700, Chicago, Illinois 60602) 

Detailed teacher education plans, including suggested films and reading ma- 
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terials, discussion procedures, and class activities. Covers purposes of law, his- 
torical evolurion of freedoms, slavery in America, and Indian law. 

Gerlach, Ronald A. and Lynne \V. Laniprecht 
Teaching About the Law 

\V. H. Anderson Company, Inc. (1975), 354 pp., hardback 

S9.95 (address orders lo: W. H. Anderson Company, 646 Main Street, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45201) 

A complete overview of K-1 2 law-related education, especially useful to teachers. 
Chapters provide a rationale for teaching law in elementary and secondary 
classrooms; the history and future of law-related education; descriptions of 
curriculum materials; analyses of ways to use community resources; techniques 
of using legal reference material; suggestions for using case study, clarification 
strategies, and simulation; information on evaluation strategies; and suggestions 
as to how school systems can organize programs and train teachers. Selected 
bibliography provided for each chapter. 

Law in a I-rec Society 

On Authority: On Diversity; On Freedom; On Justice; On Participation; On 
Privacy; On Property; On Responsibility (Law in a Free Society Series) 
Law in a Free Society (1973), paperback 

S12.50/set of materials for each concept $100. 00/ entire series (materials on all 
eight concepts) 

Address orders to: Law in a Free Society, 606 Wilshirc Boulevard, Suite 600» 
Sania Monica, California 90401. 

There are four books for each concept. These raise questions concerning the 
nature, sources, and functions of the concept. They also deal with factors 
affecting young people's attitudes toward the concept. A Casebook is intended 
for use in the in-service training of teachers and other school personnel. Lesson 
Plans is a set of sample plans to be used by teachers, K-12. A Curriculum 
contains objectives which may be used in developing lessons or units for students. 
Guide for Teacher Education is a manual with suggestions for u.sing the 
other three books in planning and administering in-service training programs. 
Books may be purchased separately. 

Law in American Society Foundation 

law In American Society 

Law in American Societv F-oundat ion, journal 

SlO.OO/year (address orders to: Law in American Society Foundation, 33 North 
LaSalle, Suite 1700, Chicago, Illinois 60602) 

This journal carries many useful articles for teachers of law-related studies, and 
usually provide:* outlines of simulation games, mock trials, and other classroom 
activities for elementary and secondary law-related units. Issues are either general 
or thematic. Special topics have included: thjupolice, law and justice, inter- 
national criminal law, juvenile justice, and justice for women. Some back issues 
are available. Published four times yearly. 
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Longaker, Richard P. and Charles N. Quigley 
Hiah School Law Program Aitorney's Source Book 
American Bar Association (1973), 334 pp., looseleaf binder 
$4.50 (limited supply) (address orders to: Young Lawyers Section, American Bar 
Association, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637) 
Contains outlines of practical teaching suggestions, case studies, and background 
readings. Principally designed to assist attorneys in junior and senior high class- 
rooms. Covers: freedom of expression and religion, constitutional law, criminal 
law, due process, equal protection, consumer law, environmental law, family 
law, and welfare law. Stresses the importance of teaching underlying values and 
processes of the law and political institutions, and recommends using case study, 
socratic method, role playing, and mock trials, in addition to lectures and exposi- 
tory methods. Suggestions are designed for adaptation to the needs and restric- 
tions of each classroom. Case studies may be removed from looseleaf binder for 
reproduction for the student. 

Missouri Bar Advisory Committee on Citizenship Education and Missouri 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 

The Role of Law in a Free Society and the Rights and Responsibilities of 
Citizenship (rev. ed.) 

Missouri Bar (1976), 450 pp., looseleaf binder 

S4.00 (without cover), $5.50 (with cover) (address orders to: The Missouri Bar, 
326 Monroe, Jefferson City, Missouri 65101) 

Over 200 law-related activities cross-indexed by objectives, grade level, and 
content. Subject areas include origins and basic concepts of law, the need for 
law, the court system, major Supreme Court decisions, juvenile court, due 
process, the Bill of Rights in criminal cases, and the Bill of Rights and individual 
civil liberties. Appendix includes extensive bibliography and specific information 
about the law. 

New York State Education Department, Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Development 

Teaching About Basic Legal Concepts In the Junior High School 

New York State Education Department (1973), 201 pp., paperback 

$1.00 (address orders to: New York Stale Education Department, Attention: 

Publications Distribution Unit, Finance Section, Albany, New York 12224) 

Extensive outlines which assist teachers in planning law-related lessons. Outlines 

focus on law enforcement, the legal process, limits of law, and the need for law. 

Includes detailed teaching strategies. 

New York State Education Department, Bureau of Secondary Curriculum 
Development 

Teaching About Basic Legal Concepts In the Senior High School 

New York State Education Department (1974), 250 pp.. paperback 

$2.00 (address orders to: New York State Education Depiartntent, Attention: 

Publications Distribution Unit, Finance Section, Albany, New York 12224) 
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Extensive outlines whieh assist tcachei-s in planning law-related lessons on basic 
concepts of law and the legal process. Includes detailed leaching strategies. 

Pratt. Robert B. 

Perspcaivcs: A Social Studies Hundhook for Secofidury Teachers. 7-12, and 
Presenter's Guide lo Perspectives {Grades K'9), Law-Relaied Education 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction (1974, 1975). 251 J Perspectives, 
175 pp,/ Presenter's Guide, paperback 

S2.\0/ Perspectives, S\ AO/ Presenter's Guide (address orders lo: Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction. Curriculum Division, Grimes State Office 
Building. Dcs Moines. Iowa 50319) 

Perspectives presents models and instructional tools through which teaching 
strategies and curriculum can be improved in all areas of social studies. The 
Presenter's Guide, designed to be used in conjunction with Perspectives, provides 
a format for an 1 8- week law- re lined in-service course for teachers. 

Ryan. David 1... ed. 

Im\^- in Education: Instruction Manual for Kansas Teachers (rev. ed.) 
Kansas Bar Association (19.75). looseleaf binder 

free (limited supply) (address orders to: Kansas Bar Association, P. O. Box 1037, 
lopeka. Kansas 66601) 

Contains substantive state (Kansas) and federal law issues, with teaching tech- 
niques for each issue. Covers philosophy of law. the court system, civil pro- 
cedure, criminal law. constitutional law. juvenile law. family law, contracts, 
property, torts, consumer protection, environmental law. civil rights, poverty 
law. business law. and corporate law. Looseleaf binder allows for expansion and 
updating. Intended for junior and senior high school teachers. Bibliography and 
activities. Updated periodically. . 

Starr. Isidore ct al. 

I'eacher Lducution Handbook: Constitutional Law in the Junior and Senior 
Uiiih Sch\)ol 

1 aw in American Sociciy Inundation (1972). 30 pp.. paperback 

$1.(H) (address orders to: l aw in American Society Foundation. 33 North 

1 aSalle. Suite 17(X). Chicago. Illinois 60602) 

Detailed teacher education plans, including suggested films and reading 
materials, discussion procedures, and class activities. Covers equality under the 
law. justice under law, liberty and the law. and separation of powers. 

Vet:er. Donald P. and Cierard \V. Paradis. eds. 

Involvement: A Practical Handbook for Teachers on Law-Related Methodol- 
f/iiics, Volume 1; Elementary Techniques: Volume II: Secondary Techniques 
Law-Related Education Program for the Schools of Maryland (1976), paperback 
Price available from publisher (address orders to: Donald Vetter. Sup^Tvisor of . 
Social Studies. C arroll County Board of Education. P. O, Box 500. Westminster, 
Maryland 21 157) 
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Each volume presents a series of 15 suggested classroom approaches to assist 
teachers in implemt^iting law-related studies in their classes. Among the sug- 
gested techniques are case study, mock trial, pro se court, role playing, and 
socrajic dialogue. A major portion of Involvement contains lesson plans 
developed by teachers during project-sponsored workshops. Volume 1 includes 
over 60 plans for primary and intermediate levels, and Volume 11 contains 
approximately 50 middle school and high school lesson plans. These lessons 
contain ideas which should be useful to teachers who wish to integrate law 
education into their ongoing instructional programs. 

III. Law-Related Projects Educating Teachers 

There are a number of ways for you to find out about law-related projects 
which have educated teachers. Each article in this book provides the address and 
phone number of the teacher education project being described. YEFC*s 
Directory provides a state-by-state listing of projects, many of which educate 
teachers. However, this book is somewhat out of date. YEFC*s Law-Related 
Education in America lists only national and statewide projects, but it is con- 
siderably mort up to date. The most up to date YEFC publication on projects is 
the annual listing of summer worlcshops and seminars. In 1976, more than 55 
teacher education programs were described. 

In addition, YEFC is pleased to answer any direct inquiry about teacher 
education. Should you wish information about programs in your area, please 
don't hesitate to write or phone us. 
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